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ZULULAND AND CETEWAYO 


*“T know what itis,” he answered 
“this honey is made from euphorbi 
flowers, which are very poisonous 
This explanation made me feel excee 
ingly uncomfortable; but I elicite 
from him that there was not muc 
danger, as the “‘ maass” taken wi 
it would neutralise the effect of th 
poison. Directly he mentioned poise 
I dived into the packs, and pulled o 
a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SAL 
and emptying a quantity into tw 
pannikins, filled them up with wate 
and several times repeating the dose 
in a few hours we were considerabl 
better.’ — ‘ Zululand and Cetewayo 
(p. 139), by Captain W. R. Ludlow 
lst Batt. R.V. Royal Warwiekshi 
Regiment. 

**« What on earth shall I take td 
Zululand ?” asked my friend Jim La 
one day at Aldershot, when he ha¢ 
just received orders for South Africa 
to start at forty-eight hours’ notice. 
I replied, “If you take my advice 
and it’s that of an old traveller 
you'll not budge without a few bottleg 
of ENO, even if you leave half you 


kit behind. I never am without these 
Salts, and, please the pigs, never intend to be.” On his return I inquired, “ Well, how about ENO’S FRUI 


SAIT?” ‘My dear fellow, it was the best advice you ever gave; they saved me many an illness; and when If 
left Tuegla, I sold the remaining bottles for ten times the original price!” ’—Lieut.-Col. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 


y HAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is 60 every individual to have at hand some 

simple, effective, and palatable remedy, such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at the onset! 
this is the time, With very little trouble you can change the course of the tr’2kling mountain stream, but not 
the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information 
upon all Householders, or Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in any hot or 
foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated, likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT be your companion ; for, under any circumstances, its use is beneficial and never can do harm. When you 
feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, 
disinclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back 
and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c., &c. ; then your whole body is out of order, the spirit 
of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end: it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy 
at hand that will answer the very best end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every case and in no case 
any harm. The pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm 
The common idea when not feeling well is, ‘I will wait and see, perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ’ ; whereas, 
had a supply of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results might 
have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many 
auspicious enterprises, as untimely death ? 
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NO’S FRUIT SALT.—‘ After suffering for nearly 


two and half years from severe headache and 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything 
and spending much meney without finding any benefit, 
I was recommended by a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT, and before I had finished one botile I found it 
doing mea great deal of good, and now I am restored 
to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried 
it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours 
most truly, Ropr. HUMPHREYs, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


HE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT 
THE ART OF EATING.—DINNER ENGAGE- 
MENTS.—STIMULANTS.—TOO RICH -FOOD.— 
LATE HOURS.—INSUFFICIENT EXERCISE. — 
EXCITEMENT, &c.—A gentlemen writes: ‘When I 
feel out of sorts, I take a dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
one hour before dinner or first thing in the morning. 
The effect is all I could wish.’ How to enjoy good food 
that would otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or 
disordered stomach—use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 





UCCESS IN LIFE.— 


*A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success 


A score of 


abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.,—ADAMs. 





AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country, 


marked * ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ 
Chemists, price 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 


Examine each Bottle, and see the capsule is 
Sold by all 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO O PREVENT DISEASE. 


Prepared only at ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, ‘HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., 
by J. C. ENO'S Patent. 
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Pongman’s Hlagasine Literary and General Adbertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Messrs. Lonamans & Co. 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpow, E.C, F 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 1889-83, 


VOLUME THE SIXTY-SIXTH. 
Price 1s, Monthly, royal 8vo. 160 pages, and from 60 to 70 Illustrations, 





Harper’s Magazine enters on its Sixty-sixth Volume with a larger circulation than 
it ever before enjoyed, and with the prospect of being able to place before its readers 
better pictures, better engravings, and a greater and more interesting variety of reading 


matter than ever. 
It has added to its list of artists and engravers; it has opened new fields to their 
enius, and it is proposed to further develop the resources of American Illustrative Art. 


very issue will confirm this intention. 


Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON’S 


New Novel is begun in the November number; and will be eagerly sought by all who 
found in ‘Anne’ one of the most delightful contributions to recent prose fiction. The 
new work is entitled ‘For the Major,’ and it is illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 


Mr. CHARLES READE 


Will begin a series of Short Stories during the year. Of special and most unusual 
interest will be a series of Papers by 


Mr. GEORGE H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 


On Holland and the Hollanders, being a charming narrative of the Tour through the 
Netherlands of Two Artists, telling much about the art of the Great Dutch Masters, 
giving many exquisite bits of Holland scenery and quaint interiors, and all accom- 
panied by a most amusing and original account of personal experience and agreeable 
adventure. The illustrations, which are numerous, are executed by the best American 
Engravers, and are of drawings by Mr. George H. Boughton, A.R.A., and Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey. These Papers will begin in the January number. 


DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 


During the past summer, a number of American Artists have been in Northern 
Europe on behalf of Harper's Magazine, and the result of their travels will be found 
in a series of richly illustrated and novel papers. Among other illustrated papers for 
the New Year will be found the following :— 

‘Lambeth Palace,’ by Mrs. Zapzt Barnes Gustarson, 
‘William Black at Home’ (in the December number), by Joseru Hatron. 
‘Artistic London,’ ‘Sketches on the Thames,’ ‘A Day with Sir 
Joseph Hooker at Kew,’ ‘ Harrow on the Hill,” by the same Author, 
‘West Highland Folk,’ by Wma Brack. 
‘Autumn Manewuvres at Aldershot,’ by R. F. Zoczavm, 
‘Chatterton,’ by Jonn H. Incram. 
A Famous London Suburb’ (Hampstead Heath), illustrated by Macserx & Brewrnatt, 
‘English Farmers,’ by Puess Earre Grssons, illustrated by OC. S. Remuarr. 
‘The Wild Welsh Coast,’ by Wier Sixxs, illustrated by Harry Fenn. 
‘A Run Ashore at Queenstown,” by Witt1am H. Ripervc. 
‘English and American Railways,’ by the same Author; &e, 


London: SAMPSON “LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
. 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 
a 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & 


A LARGE PAPER EDITION OF 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


(THE STEVENTON EDITION). 


To meet a desire sometimes expressed for a superior edition of these Works, a small number 
of copies will be worked upon Dickinson’s hand-made paper, in a special ink, by Messrs, 
Spottiswoode & Co., and bound in white cloth by Messrs, Burn. 

These copies will be sold in sets only, in six volumes, large crown 8vo. at the published 
price of 63s. ee ere 

Intending purchasers should give in their names to the local Booksellers as early as possible, 
on account of the number of sets printed being a small one, 


es Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS 
of Miss Austen's Works, 


IN THE LAND OF MISFORTUNE. 


By Lady Frorence Drxte, Author of ‘Across Patagonia’ &e. With numerous Illustrations by 
Major Fraser and Captain C, F. Brresrorp, R.E., engraved by Wuymper and Pzarson, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 














NOTES UPON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By Frances Annu (Fanny) Kemptz., In 1 vol. demy 8vo. finely printed in an especial ink. 
ON THE STAGE. 
MACBETH. THE TEMPEST. 
HENRY VIII. | ROMEO AND JULIET. 


OLD COACHING DAYS; or, Road Sketches in Bygone 


Days. 
By Srantey Harris (‘An Old Stager’). With numerous full-page Illustrations by 
Joun Sturcess. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


BRIGHTER BRITAIN. 


A full description of Life in Northern New Zealand, with Chapters upon the Maories, Natural 
History, Productions, Gold Digging, &e. With an Appendix upon New Zealand Literature. 
By Wirtram Dexistz Hay. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 


IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


By Cartes W. Woop, Author of ‘Through Holland,’ ‘Round About Norway.’ In 1 vol, 
crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF ABRANTES 
(Madame Junot). 


A New Edition, with numerous Portraits on Steel of the Buonaparte Family. In3 vols.demy 8vo, 


THE HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY. 


From” the German of Professor Max Drncxer, by Dr. Everyn Aspsotr. The Sixth and 
concluding Volume. In demy Svo. 21s, 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 


By tho late Connor Taretwatt, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, and edited by the late Dean Stranxey, 
A New and much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & 
Publishers in Ordinary to 
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SON'S NEW WORKS. 


RECORDS OF LATER LIFE. 


By Fanny Kemete, Author of ‘ Records of a Girlhood’ &c. In 3 vols. 32s, 


From the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

* Abounds in literary beauty, and in thoughtful, eminently suggestive, passages.’ 

‘ The vividness and freshness of these records is in no slight degree owing to the cireum- 
stance that a large portion of them consists of extracts from confidential letters to a friend 
covering more than forty years.’ 

‘Mrs. Kemble’s description of things and people i is graphic and animated, and the narrative 
is interspersed with scenes and anecdotes which want of space alone prevents us from trans- 
ferring to our pages.’ 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER’S CAREER. 


By Mr. Serjeant Batuantine. A New and Revised Edition (being the Fifth) 
in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TURNING POINTS IN LIFE. 


By the Rev. Freprerick Arnoxp, Author of ‘Christ Church Days.’ A New Edition in 1 vol, 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOCIAL EQUALITY : a Study in a Missing Science. 


By W. H. Mattock, Author of ‘Is Life Worth Living?’ &c. Price 6s. 











NEW ADDITIONS TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE FRERES. | WOOED AND MARRIED. 
By Mrs. Arexanper, Author of ‘ Which | By Miss Rosa Novcuetre Carey, Author 
shall it be?’ &e, of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ 





NEW NOVELS. 
In Three Vols. each. 
NOW READY. | JUST READY. 
| A WESTERN WILDFLOWER. | MRS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 
By Karuarine Ler. By the Author of ‘Dr. Hardy’s Marriage. 


DAISIES AND BUTTERCUPS. MARY ST. JOHN. [This day. 


By Mrs. J. H. Ripperz, Author of ‘The | M N. Care ee oe 
Mystery in Palaco Gardens’ &e. ee ee 


ALASNAM’S LADY. EVE LESTER. 


By Lest Kerru, Author of ‘ Surrender.’ | By Mrs. Dirext, Author of ‘The Garden 


ROBIN. | UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD 
Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘Dorothy Fox By Mrs. G. W. Goprrry, Author of ‘ The 
Beautiful Miss Roche’ &c. 


A FEARLESS LIFE. |THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. 
By Cuartes Quentin, Author of ‘So |! By Mrs. Atexanpger, Author of ‘The 
Young, my Lord, and True.’ Wooing o’t’ &e. 





SON, New Burlington Street, 
Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Messrs. MACLEHOSE’S LIST. 





ANDERSON-—Lectvurrs on MEDICAL NURSING. Delivered in the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary by J. WALLACE ANDERSON,M.D. Small 8vo. cloth, 33. 6d. 

BROW N—Tzz Lire or a Scottisn Propationer. Being the Memoir of Tuomas Davinson, 
with — and Letters. By the Rev. JAMES BROWN, D.D., Paisley. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 73. 6d. 

CAIRD, Principal—Awn Intropuction To THE Puitosorny or Reticton, By the Very Rev. 
JOHN CAIRD, D.D. Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. Third Thousand. 
Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

CLELAND—Evotovtion, Expression, anp Sensation. By JOHN CLELAND, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

DEAS—Tue River Crypz. An Historical Description of the Rise and Progress of the 
Harbour of Glasgow, and of the Improvement of the River from Glasgow to Port Glasgow. With Maps 
and Diagrams. New Edition, Enlarged. By JAMES DEAS, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the Clyde Naviga- 
tion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FREELAND—A Biers Sone anv orner Porms, By WILLIAM FREELAND, Extia 
fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

GRAY, Davin—Tue Poeticat Works or Davin Gray. Edited by HENRY GLASSFORD 
BELL, late Sheriff of Lanarkshire. New and Enlarged Edition. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 

HAMILTON, Janer—Poems, Essays, anp Sketcuss, comprising the Principal Pieces from 
her Complete Works. By JANET HAMILTON, Langloan. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

HEDDERWICK—Tz2e Vita By THES2#A, AND OTHER Porms. By JAMES HEDDERWICK, 
LL.D. Extra fep. 8vo. 7s. 

LEITCH—Practicat Epvucationists AND OTHER Systems or Tracuinc. By JAMES 
LEITCH, late Principal of the Church of Scotland Normal School, Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

M‘KENDRICK—Ovcttuixes or Puystotocy, 1x 1ts Retations to Man. By J. GRAY 


M‘KENDRICK, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 
250 Engravings. 12s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN—Ovr Lorv’s Turez Rarsines From THe Dap. By the Rev. HUGH 
MACMILLAN, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Bible Teachings in Nature.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MULLER—Ocrciimrs or Hesrew Syntax. By Dr. Avcust Miter, Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Halle. Translated and Edited by JAMES ROBERTSON, M.A.,, D.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

NEWTON-—Sir Isaac Newron’s Paincreta. Edited by Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., University of Glasgow, and HUGH BLACKBURN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. 
Crown 4to. 31s. 6d, 

NICHOL-—-Tastes or Ancient Lireraturr anv History, from B.c. 1,500 to a.v. 200. By 
JOHN NICHOL, LL.D., Professor of English Language and Literature in University of Glasgow. 4to. 
cloth, 4s. 6d, 

NICHOL, Professor.—Tue Dearu or Tuemistocres, A Dramatic Fragment, and other Poems, 
Extra fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PULSFORD-—Serwons Preacuep in Trixity Cuurcu, Grascow. By the Rey. WILLIAM 
PULSFORD, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 4s. 6d. 

RANKINE —Soncs anp Fapizes. By WILLIAM J. MACQUORN RANKINE, late Pro- 


fessor of Engineering in the University of Glasgow. With Portrait, and with 10 Illustrations by J. B. 
(Mrs. HuGH BLAcKBURN). Second Edition. Extra fcp. 8vo 6s. 


SMITH, Watrer C.—OLRIG GRANGE: a Poem in Six Books, Third Edition. Extra fep. 
8vo. 6s, 6d. 

SMITH, Watrzr C.—HILDA; Amone tue Broken Gops: a Poem. By the Author of 
‘ Olrig Grange.’ Third Edition. Extra fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

SMITH, Watrer C.—RABAN ; OR, LIFE SPLINTERS: a Poem. By the Author of ‘ Olrig 
Grange.’ Extra fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STORY—Crezep anv Conpuct: Sermons preached in Rosneath Church. By the Rev. 
ROBERT HERBERT STORY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STODDART—Vuuacz Lirz: a Poem. By JAMES H. STODDART, Editor of the Glasgow 
Herald. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 


WATSON —Kant anv us Enouise Critics, a Comparison of Critical and Empirical 
Philosophy. By JOHN WATSON, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Gtascow, Publishers to the University. 
Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO, 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’ NEW LIST. 


Zifth Edition, with Five Chromolithographic Plates, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ANTS, BEES, and WASPS: a Record of Observations on the Habits of the Social 
Hymenoptera. By Sir Joun LuBBock, Bart., M.P. 

‘A host of names is connected with ant- lore, but none so intimately and peculiarly as Lubbock, who is now 
recognised everywhere as the friend and champion of the ant.’—TiMEs. 

‘We heartily wish so interesting a book the success which it deserves.’—NATURE. 

* We feel sure that most readers will find the results arrived at as novel as they unquestionably are interesting. 
++. The style is excellent, and great judgment has been shown in the arrangement of the materials.’ 


SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By Gerorcr J. Komanss, LL.D., F.R.S, 


‘A collection of facts which, though it may merely amuse the unscientific reader, will be a real boon to the 
student of comparative psychology, for this is the first attempt to present systematically the well-assured results 
of observation on the mental life of animals.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

‘This interesting and graphic little volume .... Itis the first attempt that has yet been made to present 
the whole evidence as to the mental status of the different animal grades in a single conspectus on the analogy 
of an ordinary systematic natural history. It contains, in short, an authoritative text-book of the facts of 
comparative psychology, selected from all the best available sources, and enriched by many fresh and valuable 


observations ; while it also forms at the same time a corpus of data for the reconstruction of mental evolution in 
the animal world.’—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


With 82 Illustrations, Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
The CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By Professor T, H. Huxtey. 

* This exhaustive and beautifully illustrated account of the cray-fish.... In reviewing a work by Professor 
Huxley it is unnecessary to say that the treatment is thorough and complete; and the descriptions clear and 
telling.’—-ATHEN £UM. 

‘From beginning to end, in text and in figure, in the direct treatment of the immediate subject of his book, 
and in the discussion of those wider problems which the humble crayfish introduces, Professor Huxley shows the 
great range of his knowledge as well asits depth, It is needless to add that his straightforward, clear style, is 
that of a master, who knows how to teach.’—SPECTATOR, 

New Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. By the Rev. Sir Gzorcr W. 
Cox, Bart., M.A. 































































Elzevir, 8vo. parchment, 5s. 
XXXII BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. By Anvrew Lane. 


‘A singular perfection of technique, wedded to the most genial and healthy ideas, fresh and wholesome fancy; 
and a delightful vein of humour.’—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


‘ This mca” little volume.’—ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 
Yew and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, complete in 3 vols. price 5s. each. 


The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS MORRIS. Vol. I. Sonas or Two Wortps, 


Vol. Il, THe Epic or HapEs, Vol. II]. GWEN, and THE ODE oF LIFE, 











New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 8By Tuomas Harpy, Author of ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’ 
‘It is one of the most artistically constructed among recent novels, and, from considerations affecting higher 
matters than mere construction, we would assign it a very high place.... The distinctive feature is, that, out 
of simple materials, there has been evolved a result of really tragic power.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


°* really powerful story, well proportioned in its parts of varied and deep interest, yet not too harrowing for 
pleasure.’—SPECTATOR, 







New Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. 
The RETURN of the NATIVE. By Tuomas Harpy, Author of ‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd.’ 
* Tt is not necessary to say one word in praise of the story which won the favour of the public on its first 
appearance. In its present shape it is handy, and will doubtless be read and enjoyed by a large number of people 


who have not hitherto made its acquaintance, It is distinctly a gain to the reading public to have such a book 
published in such a form.’—ScoTaMan. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY (NEW VOLUMES). 
Price 6s, each in parchment ; 7s. 6d. each in vellum. 
The CHRISTIAN YEAR; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy Days through- 
out the Year. With Etched Porurait of the Rev. J. KEBLE, after the Drawing by G. Ricumonp, R.A. 


[This day. 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS in Twelve Monthly Volumes. [ ols, I.-IV. now ready. 
‘There is, perhaps, no edition in which the works of Shakspeare can be read in such luxury of type and 
quiet distinction of form as this, and we warmly recommend it.’—-PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
‘ Pleasanter books to handle and to read from are not often seen, The text is very carefully printed, and type, 
paper, and binding are dainty, without a touch of dandyism.’—Sr. JamEs’s GAZETTE. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS, Selected and Edited by Austmx Dosson. 
With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. CALDECOTT. 

‘Mr. Dobson has done his work with taste and judgment. His text isan example of accuracy and neatness. 
His notes are apt and pertinent. His introductory essay is clearly and gracefully written, and of So ey and 
reflection it contains just as much as it should and no more. Indeed, this little book is a model of its kind, 
More competent work, as far as it goes, is not often put before the public,’—ATHEN ZUM. 















































London: 1 Paternoster Square. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET’ 
ALL, SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN: An Impossible Story. By WALTER 
BESANT. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. Three vols. crown 8vo. At every Library. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
KEPT IN THE DARK. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With a Frontispiece by J. E. Mmiais, R.A. Two 
vols. post 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 
VAL STRANGE: A Story of the Primrose Way. By Davin Curistm Mcnray, Author of 
‘Joseph’s Coat,’ &c. Three vols. crown 8vo. (Jmmediatelv, 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘ CAVALRY LIFE, 
REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. S. Wivrsr, Author of ‘Cavalry Life,’ &c. Three vols. crown 
8vo. cloth extra. (Shortly. 
CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE GOLDEN SHAFT. By Cuarrzs Greeoy, Author of ‘ Robin Gray, &c. 3 vols. [Jmmedtatety. 


EW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘A FRENCH HEIRESS IN HER OWN CHATEAU,’ 
VALENTINA - A Sketch. By ELEANoR C. Prick. Two vols. crown 8vo. At every Librarv. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 
FLIP, &c. By Bret Harte. Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘Her story, told with humour from the beginning, and ending with the deepest pathos, is interesting, amusing, 
and original; equal to anything Mr. Bret Harte has written’ 
POPULAR EDITION of McCARTHY’S ‘ HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES’ 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarruy,M.P. A New Edition, Revised and 


Corrected. In Four Volumes. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By JoHN ASHTON, Author of ‘ Chap- 
Books of the Eighteenth Century,’ &c. With nearly 10% Illustrations in Facsimile. Two vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 
Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD'S NEW FAIRY ROMANCE, 
THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE. By Grorgz MacDonatp, LL.D. With 11 Illustrations by James 
Allen. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra. 5s. 


NEW WORK by COMMANDER CAMERON and CAPTAIN BURTON. 
TO 7o= GOLD COAST FOR GOLD. A Personal Narrative. By RicHarp F. Burton and 
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while the Costumes, Weapons, and other accessories of the figure-pieces are of the period of the action of the poem, being F 


carefully studied from the contemporary pictures and descriptions. or from later authoritative works. 
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‘Let Knowledge grow from more to more,’—TENNYSON. 
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(Novels in more than Two Volumes are re not available for this class of Subscription. ) 
For Trree Volumes at atime ... sien ame m ss 8 
For Four a a hut int rs ii 1 8 0 
For Six oF wr oe en im tie @ 
For TWELtvE ,, ” om ee 


III. For Country Book Clubs, Reading en &c.— 
For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time. Oe Oca 
For Turrty-Srx is ors oa 0 wa 
For Forry-E1eut oe, ene eee 0 .. 18 
For Sixty ae ‘aon ‘i - soe 
For Seventy-Two an a ‘ne 5 So «am 2 
For Erenty-Four 0 . 32 15 
For every additional Twelve Volumes, "£4. 12s, 6d. 


Treas for Spectat Travertine Surscriprions, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other 
information, can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186 Strand, London. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls, 


Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
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Lonpon, 14 Kine Witiiam Street, Stranp, W.C., November 1882, 
Now Ready, Five New Volumes of 


Oliv Enalish Womances. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ETCHINGS. 





Crown 8vo. parchment boards, or cloth, per vol. 7s. 6d. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Revised and Corrected from the Arabic by JonaTHAN Scorr, LL.D. Oxfoid. 


by AD. LALAUZE. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 


Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 


In 4 vols., carefully 
With 19 Original Etchings 


By Wa. Becxrorp. With 


ALSO 


RASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. 


By Samvurt Jonnson. 


In 1 vol. With Portrait 


of BECKFORD, and Four Original Etchings, designed by A. H. Tournrizr, and Etched by DAMMAN. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By 


Recently published in same Series. 
DaniEt 


Deror. In 2 vols. With Biographical 


Memoir, Illustrative Notes, and Eight Etchings by M. MouLLEroy, and Portrait by L. FLAMENG. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonatuan Swirt. 


by Ap. LALAUZE, 


» ASENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


With Five Etchings and Portrait 


By Lavrency Srerne. 


ALSO 


A TALE OF A TUB. By Jonaruan 


Portrait by Ep. BEDOUIN. 


Swirtr. In l vol. With Fire Etchings and 


*,* The remaining Three Volumes, completing the Series, will be announced early next year. 
Gas” A small number are printed on superfine medium 8vo. laid paper, similar to the Large-Paper Edition of 


the Spanish Romances. 


‘No one can pretend to be acquainted with English 
Kterature who is ignorant of any works that are here 
published.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘The merits of this new issue lie in exquisite clear- 


ness of type, completeness, notes, and biographical 
notices, short and pithy, and a number of very fine 
etchings and portraits..—GLasGOW HERALD, 

| 


Also, uniform wi:h above, 


Toe Oly Sranish Romances. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL 


ETCHINGS BY R. DE LOS RIOS. 


In 12 vols. crown 8vo. parchment boards or cloth, per vol. 7s. 6d. 


*Prettily printed and prettily illustrated.’—TimEs. 

‘Twelve finely got up volumes.’—SaTrurDAY REVIEW. 

‘The volumes are a convenient size, the type is clear, 
and the paper is good.'.—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A handy and beautiful edition. in twelve volumes, 
calls for a word of acknowledgment from all who aesire 
to see the lights of foreign literature fitly presented to 
the notice of English readers.’—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 

‘The merit for modern readers of these old stories lies 
partly in their inexhaustible wit, their knowledge of 
human nature, which never grows stale, and partly in 
— pictures of the old reckless life of Spain.’—-DAILY 

EWS. 

‘We believe they have only to be known to obtain 


the lasting measure of popularity they so richly merit.’ 
| —FIGARO. 
| ‘Itis satisfactory to find publishers turning their 

attention to the reproduction, in worthy form, of 
| classic fiction ; and the hope may be entertained that 
| in this case the enterprise will meet with merited re- 

ward.’—ScoTsMAN. 
| *In these charming etchings the artist proves himself 
| @ versatile and faithful depicter of character. His 
| men and women are real people, the play of their 
| features is unmistakable, they think and act the very 
| thoughts of their creator, and a study of any one of 
| these sketches is a key to the whole of the bouk”’— 
| BOOKSELLER. 


Che Ymitation of Christ. 


FOUR BOOKS. 
Translated from the Latin by W. BENHAM, B.D., Rector of St. Edmund the 
King and Martyr, Lombard Street. 
WITH TEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY J, P. LAURENS, ETCHED BY LEOPOLD FLAMENG, 


Bound in parchment boards or cloth, trimmed edges, with chaste design printed in red and blue. 
Price 10s. 6d., or without Etchings, 7s. 6d. 


‘It is as handsome a volume as it is invaluable because of its contents. 


We have not seen a more beautiful 


edition of “ The Imitation of Christ” than this one for many a day.’—ScoTsMAN. 





JZ CG NIMM 


O & BAIN, 


14 Kine Wittiam Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons’ New Publications} 





Tus Day Is PUBLISHED. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
TRASEADEN HALL. ‘ Wuen Georcr rue Turrp was Kine.’ By Major-General W. 6, 
HaMtey, Author of ‘ Guiity, or Not Guilty ?’ ‘ The House of Lys.’ Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* We may repeat that we have rarely met with a book by a veteran writer so full of freshness and unflagging 
animation.’—SaTurDAY REVIEW. 


‘*Traseaden Hall” is in all respects an admirable novel—it is animated and humorous, roldierly ani 
scholarly.’—THE TIMEs, 


‘“Traseaden Hall” is the best novel General Hamley has written, and is one of the best novels of th 
time.’—AcaDmgmy. 

* The whole story is spiritedly told and is brimful of genuine interest.—DatLy TELEGRAPH. 

*A work of conspicuous ability. —ATHEN ZUM. 

* Full of incident and interest.,—MORNING ADVERTISER. 


Tus Day Is PUBLISHED. THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Watrer Besant. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*“ The Revolt of Man” is decidedly clever. . . . It is a happy idea well worked out, and must rank amongst 
the best literary confections of its kind.’—ATHEN ZUM. : : 

‘The romance contains a love story carried on under conditions of freshness that will inspire envy in th 
heart of many a novelist.’—GLoBE. 

‘The author of the satirical romance before us has achieved a very remarkable success. . . . The book, ass 
whole, ought to be read by everybody, who has the wit to appreciate it, with a great deal of p.easure and amus 
ment.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


‘A vivacious satire, sustained and wrought out with exceptional ingeauity and point.’—ScoTsMAN. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS OF MILITARY SERVICE AND SOCIETY. 
By Lieut.-Col. BALCARRES I). WARDLAW RAMSAY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

* The brace of laughable stories which we shall now quote will recall Charles Lever’s merriest vein. . . . We 
can quote no more samples of Colonel Ramsay’s strictly personal recollections, but mn-t remark that they are all 
80 uniformly good, that our selections can lay no claim to be in any sense the pick of his aeemmaeas basket.” 

SPECTATOR. 

* We go on making extracts from this interesting book, for the author is one who has seen many countria 

and persons.’—ATHENAUM, 


* We do not know that we have ever taken up a more eminently readable book than this.,—ACADEMY. 


TUNIS, PAST AND PRESENT. Wirn a Narrative or THE FreNcH Conqusst oF 
THE REGENCY. By A. M. BROADLEY, Correspondent of the Times during the War in Tunis. With numero 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 

‘ The volumes afford a complete key to the political history of Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt. . . . Mr. Broadley’ 
instructive volumes, which, entertaining for the general public, are indispensable to the students of England’ 
policy in North Africa. The author writes tersely and to the point. His facts are placed pleasantly before the 
reader ; and valuable as the book is to politicians as a work of reference in the library, it will be equally 
appreciated by millions of our fellow-countrymen.’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


‘It is as full of entertainme t as information; and especially remarkable for its historical research in com- 
paratively unfamiliar directions.’--TimEs. 


MEMOIR OF THE HONOURABLE GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, 
K.B., Viscount KkirH, ADMIRAL OF THE RED. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘The City of Sur 
shine’ &c. 8vo. with Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 21s. 

‘As a careful study of a life history, which interweaved itself with many of the gravest historical events, thi 

present volume may be warmly commended.’—OBSERVER. P 

‘The appearance of Mr. Allardyce’s “ Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith” is especially opportune. .. . The in- 

formation has been collected by Mr. Allardyce with equal care and skill, while the portion of the work which i 

due directly to his own pen is written with singular lucidity and freedom from fear. To the abiding interest i 

his theme he has aided the charm of a scholarlike style and methodical arrangement which cannot fail to cow 

mand the success it so thorougiily deserves.’-—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
‘ A valuable contribution to our stock of naval biography.’,—ACADEMY. 


THE JEWS OF BARNOW. Srorms by Kart Emu. Franzos. Translated by M. W. 
MACDOWALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Its widely-spread popularity is deserved. Karl Emil Franzos has the dramatic instincts which can imagine 
striking scenes, placing them in the most artistic lights, and which seize on the salient points of remarkable « 
eccentric characters, without neglecting the homely realism which forms the background of his spirited sketches 
+ « » The volume is capital reading.’—THE TIMES. 

* His narratives are most interesting. . . . Regarded from an artistic point of view these stories deserve gres! 


praise. . . . They possess, moreover, the great charm of novelty. . . . 1t is well worthy of notice that the bod 
is exceptionally well translated..—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


DICK’S WANDERING. By Jvuuian Srurets, Author of ‘ Little Comedies,’ ‘ An Accom 
plished Gentlemen,’ ‘ John-a-Dreams.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

‘It is replete with all the charms of Mr. Sturgis’s writing, tender and subtle, suggestive in the highest degre. 
and full of knowledge of the finer shades of human nature. . . . We have dwelt at great lenyth on Dick and tl 
opening of his life, because it strikes us that Mr. Sturgis has given us a study of a character very unlike any d 
the ordinary herves of novels.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘It reveals a rare gift of character-creation, and a facility for hitting off pleasantly satirical pictures @ 


modern life and society. . . . In “Dick’s Wandering” Mr, Sturgis is thoroughly master of his subject, abl 
handles it with proportionate ease and firmness.’—ScoTsMAN. 


* Dick and his friends are such delightful people, they are so full of good temper ani good breeding, that 
read of them is like spending a holiday in a charming house.’—VANITY Farr, 
‘ A novel of genuine humour, power, and interest.’—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 
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HARRY ERSKINE. 

THE HONOURABLE HENRY ERSKINE, Lorp Apvocare ror Scotranp, With 
Notices of certain of his Kinsfolk and of his Time. Compiled from Family Papers, and other sources of 
Information. By Lieut.-Col. ALEx. FERGUSSON, late of the Staff of Her Majesty’s Indian Army. Large 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 

‘A very charming medley of grave, gay, and gossiping literature which gives most lively pictures of the 
manners of the time. and graphic sketches of contemporary Scotch history. It is written in a light and agreeable 
style ; the incidents and episodes are grouped artistically..—THE TIMEs. 

* Choke full of those little glimpses into the life and conversations of past ages, which constitute the charm 
of all good books of this kind.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘In this book many happy instances of Erskine’s wit and wisdom are recorded, and the form of it admits of a 
good <leal of discursive reference to anecdotes of the time which have a connection more or less distant with the 
central subject. It is an excellent contribution to the literature of Scottish life and humour. Some of the stories 
are as redolent of the soil as any of the ** Dean's.” . . . A book which is picturesque as well as graphic.’ 


ATHEN AUM. 
TRAITS AND TRAVESTIES; Social and Political. 


By Laurence O.ipHant, 
Author of ‘ Piccadilly,’ * The Land of Khemi,’ * The Land of Gilead,’ &c. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


* He has the gift, not common in this country, of the esprit Gaulois; he aims his strokes at follies and abuses 
without any semblance of effort. His wit is at once keen and light-hearted... . Not only, however, are Mr. 
Oliphant’s stories new and delightful, but the turn of thought which thev suggest, and which he follows up with- 
out in the least riding it to death. is specially unexpected and humorous.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

‘There is a subtle and delicate irony permeating this volume which is as amusing as itis refreshing. . . . 
A more enjoyable book has not appeared ior many a long day.’,—MorNING Post. 


BY FELL AND FJORD; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. By E.J.Oswatp. Post 
8vo. with Lllustrations, 7s. 6d. 

‘She gives many pictures and stories of social life in Iceland, and her chapters are a series of sketches 
arranged with much skill and unusual knowledge; her style is remarkably quiet and easy, and bright with an 
undercurrent of humour. Her book ought to prove welcome to the more thoughtful class of tourists.’—TimEs. 

‘Whoever wants an interesting and well-written book on Iceland, ancient and modern, may take up Miss 
Oswald’s entertaining little volume, and he will not be disappointed either in the matter of mere amusement or 
of solid instruction.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
A LADY’S CRUISE IN A FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpvon 
Cumminc, Author of ‘ At Home in Fiji’ &c. Post 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
* Told with spirit and liveliness, interspersed with fascinating descriptions of gorgeous scenery.’-—SPECcTraTorR. 
* Another delightful book.’—ATHEN ZUM, 
FourRTH EDITION. 
AT HOME IN FIJI. By the Same. Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations and a 
Map, 7s. 6d. 
* Beautiful and enchanting.’—DaIty TELEGRAPH. 


‘This book has been much praised, but never enough... . The volume tempts one to return to it again and 
again.’—VANITY Fat. 


New AnD CHEAPER EDITION. F 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND; or, John West’s Colonial Experiences. By 
A.C. GRANT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

*It is remarkahly entertaining and lively, abounding with sketches of manner and character that have all 
the look of truth and fidelity to fact. Both light and shade are given. . . . In short, this is one of the best books 
of the kind that we have seen.’—SPRCTATOR. 

THE MINISTER’S SON;; or, Home with Honours. By M. C. Sriretine, Author of 
‘Missing Proofs,’ ‘Tne Grahams of Invermoy,’ &c. 8 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

* Miss Stirling’s works are essentially national, norzis there any lack of picturesque local colouring. She 
paints the Highland scenery faithfully and forcibly; she enters into the inner life of the Scotch people, and 
above all st e draws her typical Scotch characters with a spirited realism which leaves little to be desired.” —Timea. 


‘ This is a well-written and interesting tale of Scottish life, interspersed with some spirited descriptions of the 
late campaign.’—Mornin@ Post. 


* Will be followed wiih interest by all sorts of readers.’"—Str. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 
* This very charming novel is interesting all throngh.’—VANITY Far. 


*“'The Minister’s Son” is a novel of deep and absorbing interest. . . . It is one of the best novels that have 
been published for some time past.’ —ScoTSMAN. 


THE LAIRD’S SECRET. By J.H. Jamieson. 2 vols. post 8vo. 17s. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


LAMBETH PALACE AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A., 


Vicar of Detline, Kent ; and for many years Curate of Lambeth Palace Church. “With an Introduction by 
the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. In 1 vol. with Illustrations. {In a few days. 


A TOUR IN GREECE, 1880. By Ricnarp Rivtey Farrer. With Twenty-seven 
Full-page Illustrationa. By Lornp Wrixpsor. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with a Map. 

GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. A Sxercu. By the Author of ‘Miss Molly,’ ‘ Delicia,’ 
&c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
Cabinet Edition. Vou. VII.—WINTER TROUBLES. Carefully Revised for this Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart.. D.C.L. st iti 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. Aw Avrosiocrarny. B 


the late Sir ARCHISALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. Edited by his DaAuGHTER-IN-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait engraved on Steel, and other Illustratione. (Nearly ready, 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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NOW READY, VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


NATURAL HISTORY READERS. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Homes Without Hands’ &c. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE NEW CODE. 
FIRST READER, 296 pages, cloth .. .. 7d. | SECOND READER, 128 pages, cloth .. 10d, 
THIRD READER, 192 pages, cloth, 1s. 2. 


*,* These Books have been specially and carefully prepared to meet the requirements of the New Code 
bota four Reading and for Class Subjects. 


FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


A BOOK OF SERVICES FOR THE YOUNG. 


By the Rev. Bensamin Wauau. 
With One Huadred Illustrations. Square 8vo. 6s. 6. 
From the British QUARTERLY REVIEW. | From the SP&CTATOR. 
* It will make Sundays bright, and Sunday lessonsan_ | 
eager pleasure. Indeed we do not remember any at- 
tempt to provide religious instruction for children to 
compare with it.’ 


*Mr. Wangh has written a book for which we are 
| truly grateful. It supplies indeed a very pressing want 
that has been felt by all companions and instructors of 
children, and will become a houseluld treasure of great 
From the LITERARY WORLD. value.’ 
‘The beautiful volume before us is something quite From the BRADFORD OBSERVER. 
out of the common way, and, in our judgment, gives ‘ The household whose key-note is set, so to speak, 
its author a place among the very best preachers to every Sunday evening by the brig!it simple lessons which 
children whose discourses have ever come under our succeed each other in this work, will be attunel to a 
notice.’ | healthy industrious life, working up to a noble ideal.’ 


New and Enlarged Edition. Crown S8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE OLD MASTERS AND THEIR PICTURES. 


A HANDBOOK FOR STUDENTS. 


By Saran Tytcrr. 


‘The “Old Masters” really suppl’es what has long been a want. It gives a good general idea of the various 
schools of painting, distinguishes them im a broad and efficient manner, and is written with just so much 
enthusiasm for art as to temper detail, and make the reading of it attractive. —BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


By Antuony Tro.worr. 


*Mr. Trollope has done his work admirably. He has touched political questions with all the lightness and 
yet strength that he shows in his novels. ‘The book, indeed, is admirably written, and will be a favourite 
with all politicians.’—ScorsmMan. 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST. 


By the Right Rev. A. W. Toorop, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


* Affords abundant material for devout thought. It * Those who seex a religious work breathing a really 
appeals to the reader as much by its pathos and sym- tender and devotional spirit, wiuld do weil to get 
pathy, as by its force and ability. The book is well Bishop Thorold’s *‘ Gospel of Christ.” ‘The wiiter ap- 
worth reading.’—GUARDIAN. pears to possess great knowledge of life, and his teach- 

* This is afresh and wholesome little volume, vigorous ings are altogether practical.’—LEEDS MERCURY. 
and discriminating in thought, simple and pleasing in * Bishop Thorold’s series of discourses on the ** Gospel 
style, utterly without cant, and full of a breezy common of Christ ” is both highly cultured and rich in editica- 
sense,’—NeEW YORK TRIBUNE. tion.’—ABERDEEN FREE PRESS, 


Wm. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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PHILIPS’ STANDARD ATLASES. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, 1882. 











Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, price £5. 5s. 


Philips’ Imperial Library Atlas. 


Series of 51 new and authentic Maps, engraved from original drawings by J. Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Edited by Wm. Hucues, F.R.G.S., late Professor of Geography in King’s 
College, London. Accompanied by a valuable Index of Reference. 


‘Among recent commercial publications has been Philips’ Imperial Library Atlas, edited by Mr. Wm. 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. The size of the maps exceeds that of any work of similar pretensions hitherto published in 
his country, and the employment of the best style of chromo-lithographie printing has enabled great clearness 
nd distinctness of colour to be attained alike as regards the broadest geographical outlines, and the most minute 
political boundaries. Its preparation is stated to have occupied several years, and every effort seems to have 
been made to render it solid and complete.’-—TIMEs. 

‘This work is the result of careful labour, extending over many years. In drawing, in colouring, and in 
inting, it comes very near perfection.’—ATHEN RUM. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3, 3s. 


Philips’ New General Atlas of the World. 


A Series of new and authentic Maps delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the 
Empires, Kingdoms, and States of the World, Edited by Wm. Hucues, F.R.G.S, 
Accompanied by a valuable Index of Reference. 


‘Philips’ General Atlas will rank among the best works of the kind which have been published for many 
years. The Atlas is in every respect well adapted to meet the requirements of the student and counting-house 
and should have a place in every good library..—OBSERVER. 

‘Philips’ General Atlas is one of the most complete and important publications of the time that have ever been 
issued. The work is accompanied by a valuable Index of reference. The size of the maps exceeds that of any 
other work of similar pretensions hitherto published in this country.’—DaILy News. 





Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £1. 11s, 6d. 


Philips’ Handy General Atlas of the World. 


A Comprehensive Series of Maps illustrating Modern, Historical, and Physical Geography. 
With a complete Consulting Index. By J. Bartuotomew, F.R.G.S. 


‘It is really a most valuable work.’—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

‘We have tested both maps and index in many ways, and have not been able to find a single error, and we 
can therefore pronounce the Atlas very good, while it is certainly anything but dear.’—STraNnDARD. 

*The maps are clearly printed, carefully coloured, and they appear, so far as we have been able to examine 
them, to be accurate in all respects.’—ScorsMAN. 

‘ Philips’ Handy General Atlas, which has just been published, well deserves its title. It is a “Handy” Atlas in 
the best sense of the word. It is not only convenient in size and shape, but it is very complete.’ 

LIvErroon CouriER. 


Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1. 1s. 


Philips’ Popular Atlas of the World. 


A Series of 36. authentic Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the 
latest and best authorities, and on a sufficiently large scale to embrace ull the information 
needed in a volume intended for everyday reference. With a complete Consulting Index, 
By J. Bartuotomew, F.R.G.S. 

*To judge of the merits of a work like this, it is well to recall the bare outlines thinly furnished with names 
which appear in some of the maps of fifty years back. This gives an idea of the amount of discovery the half 
century has witnessed, and of the increased magnitude of the geographer's task. Let us take the map of Africa 
inthis volume. Only a small tract on the latitude of the Gulf of Guinea is marked as quite unexplored. The 
tract south of this is filled with rivers and lakes, the origin or tributaries of the great Nile and Congo, flanked by 
humerous mountain heights........’—T'# BOOKSELLER. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, South John Street, and 49 & 51 South Castle Street. 
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THE POLITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 0} 


EARLY, MEDIZVAL, AND MODERN TIMES. By ALEXIUS AURELIUS PELLICCIA, Translated fr 
the original Latin by the Rev. J. C. BELLETT. 8vo. (Nearly ready, 


CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION AND SKETCHESyy 

OF SOME UNREVEALED RELIGIONS. By W. H. DAVENPoRT ADAMs, Author of ‘ Heroes of the Crog 

&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. : 
Third Edition, 4 vols., post 8vo. cloth, £2. 2s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS, from Primitive ay 


Medieval Writers; and from the various Office Books and Hymns of the Roman, Mozarabic, Ambrosia) 
Gallican, Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and Syraic Rites. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D., and the Rev. BR.) 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D. 
‘ This truly valuable and remarkable commentary is a work which stands almost, if not entirely, alone in 
theology of England ; and one to which we may fairly challenge Christendom at large to produce anything mp 
cisely corresponding. ees 


EW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SACRED AL LEGORIES. By the late Rev. Epwarp Monro, M.A 
Complete in ae Volume. With Illustrations engraved by Mr. J. D, Cooper. 
EW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. T. T. CARTER. 


PARISH TEACHINGS. The Apostles’ Creed and Sacraments. 


the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. (late Rector of Clewer), Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and Warden; 
the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LARGER TYPE EDITION, cloth boards, full gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


GOLD DUST. A Oollection of Golden Counsels for the Sanctification: 


of Daily Life. Translated and abridged from the French by E. L.E.B. Edited by CHARLOTTE M. Yoyo 
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* The Beautiful Face’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [Just published, 


NORTON HALL: a Tale. By Mrs. Mitcuett. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5: 
THEODORA PHRANZA; or, the Fall of Constantinople. By thlhe 


late Rev. J. M, NEALE, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
London: J. MASTERS & CO., 78 New Bond Street. 
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EPISODES OF ANGLO-INDIAN HISTORY. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 




















EXTRACT FROM AVUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


It is a frequent complaint that the English public know little of India. It is certainly curious that, until 
within the last few years, the study of Indian history formed no part of the ordinary curriculum of our schools: 
though it might have been supposed that a record so full of brilliant deeds would have had a strong and special 
attraction for our English youth. One reason, however, for this general indifference or ignorance may have been 
the want of popular books upon the subject, calculated to engage the attention of the ordinary reader. Down to Ml) € 
quite a recent date, almost the only compositions of this kind were Lord Macaulay’s picturesque essays on Clive 
and Warren Hastings. And though much, it is true, has recently been done in this direction, there still remains 
room, if I mistake not, for a compilation such as the present, in which the leading facts of Anglo-Indian history 
are presented without unnecessary detail. In truth, it has been my desire to tell my story with the utmost 
simplicity, believing that its deep, intrinsic interest cannot fail to secure the reader's attention. ... The general 
public, I think, will find in the following pages a tolerably clear and succinct view of the various ; stages by which 
our Indian Empire has attained to its present development. 





CONTENTS. 
Boox I.—The Struggle between the English | Book V.—The Conquest of Sinde. 
vg ee anges | Boox VI.—The Wars with the Si 

Boox II.—The English in Bengal. oe 6 Sikhs. 
Boox III.—The Conquest of Mysore. | Boox VII.—The War in Afghanistan. 
Boox IV.—The Marathi War. | Boox VIII.—The Sepoy Mutiny. 
A Table of Governors-General and Viceroys of India.—A List, with Dates, of some 

of the more Memorable Events.—_A Map of Hindustan and Countries adjacent. 

A good Alphabetical Index to the Contents of the Volume adds to its General Usefulness. 


Tt is confidently anticipated that this volume will speedily find its place in the private and public libraries of 
our own land ; while in our Indian Empire it must prove most useful as a handbook to the subject treated of, 
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. A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Frorence Marryat, Author of ‘ My Sister 
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‘Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic and altogether the best work of fiction its clever and prolific 
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of some Also ready, uniform with the above. 
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intelligent development of the resources of our soil, and, with the 
assistance which advanced Chemical investigation provides, to direct those 
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some Illuminated Cover, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS RHYMES and NEW YEAR’S CHIMES. 


By Mary D. Bring. This beautiful juvenile, prepared expressly for this season, contains the latest 
and best of Mrs. Brine’s shorter poems of child-life. No pains or expense have been spared in its 
production. The pictures are Fine Woodcuts from original designs by Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shepherd, 
Miss C. A. Northam, Miss Jessie McDermott, D. Clinton Peters, and others. Price, in handsome Illu- 
minated Covers, 6s. 


The ROSEBUD: A New Monthly Magazine of Nursery 


Nurture and Amusement. With Choice Illustrations. Price 2d. 
‘A charming Magazine.’—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
P 6 The best threepennyworth of children’s literature we have ever seen,’—SHEFFIELD EVENING 
‘OST. 
‘A novelty in the shape of a monthly magazire for infants.’—LirERARY CHURCHMAN. 
‘Short, childigh stories and verses, in Jarge, clear type, on strong, thick paper.’—Myna’s JOURNAL, 
* Well printed, well papered, and well illnstrated.’—NEWSVENDOR. 


The ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Comprising the Twelve 
Monthly Numbers of the ‘ Rosebud’ and containing no less than Two Hundred and Fifty charming 
Pictures. Elegantly bound in cloth, 4s. [Ready about Nov. 10. 


The CHRISTMAS ROSEBUD. A Special Extra Double 


number of te ‘ Rosebud,’ crowded with seasonable pictures. Price 6d, [Ready in November. 
The CHRISTIAN WORLD ANNUAL for 1883 will 
contain a number of Complete Tales by favourite Authors, With Original Illustrations, 1s. 
NEW VOLUME BY J. EWING RITCHIE. . . 
EAST ANGLIA: Personal Recollections and Historical 


Associations. By J. Ewmne Rrrcutk (‘Christopher Crayon’). Crown 8vo. cloth, 400 pp. 6s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of MISSIONS: A Present-day Plea. 


By T. E. SLATER (of the London Missionary Society). Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MRS. WORBOISE’S LATEST VOLUMES. 
SISSIE. By Emma Jane Worboise. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. By Emma Jane Worboise. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. New Edition, 


AMY WILTON. By Emma Jans Worboise. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. New Edition. 


The STORY of PENELOPE. By Emma Jane Worboise. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The HEIRS of ERRINGTON. By Emma Jane Worboise. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The OLD ABBOT’S ROAD: A_ Novel. By Lizzie 
Sauee, Author of ‘By Love and Law,’ ‘Clare,’ ‘The World She Awoke In,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

‘In every way this book is very good reading.’—SPECTATOR. 


Thirty-second Thousand. 


TASTY DISHES. A Choice Selection of Two Hundred 


and Forty Tested Recipes for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper. Price 1s. 


TWO GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN: Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning and Charlotte Bronté. With an Essay on Poetry, illustrated from Wordsworth, Burns, and 
Byron. By PETER Bayne, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘Life of Hugh Miller.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS from my MASTERS: Carlyle, Tennyson, and 


Ruskin, By Perer Bayne, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CHIEF ACTORS in the PURITAN REVOLUTION. 
A work partly historical, partly biographical, in which Charles I., Laud, G:omweli, Milton, Henrietta 
Maria, Harry Vane, and other Characters in the Puritan Revolution of the Seventeenth Century are 
delineated, and the principal events of the period described. By PETER Bayne, M.A., LL.D. Demy 
8yvo. 12s. Second Edition. 


Lonpon: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 FLEET STREET, EC 
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PR. CORNWELL'S 


——APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 








GEOGRAPHIES. 
A School Geography. 70th Edi- 


tion, 3s.6d.; or, with 30 Maps on Steel, 
dbs. 6d. 


Revised to the present time. 


Geography for Beginners. 49th 
Edition, 1s, ; or, with 48 pp. of Questions, 
1s, 4d. 


Revised to the present time. 


Questions on the Geography for 


Beginners. 6d. 


MAPS. 
A §chool Atlas: consisting of 30 


small Maps, in which is found every place 
mentioned in the Author's ‘School Geogra- 
phy.’ 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. 
ts All the Maps have been re-engraved and 
corrected to the present time. 


Map-book for Beginners ; a Com- 
panion Atlas to the ‘Geography for Be- 
ginners, consisting of twelve pages of 
Maps (above seventy large and small). 
1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured, 


Book of Blank Maps, The above 


Maps complete in all but the names, to be 
filled in by the Learner. 1s. 
The 


Book of Map Projections. 


Lines of Latitude and Longitude only to 
the above. 1s. 


GRAMMARS. 


Allen and Cornwell’s School 


Grammar. 58th Edition. 2s. red leather; 
or ls. 9d. cloth. 
An 


Grammar for Beginners. 
Introduction to ‘ Allen and Cornwell’s 
School Grammar.’ 73rd Edition. 1s, cloth; 

9d. sewed. 








SPELLING AND COMPO- 
SITION. 


The Young Composer, Progres- 
sive Exercises in English Composition, 
43rd Edition. 1s. 6d. 

13th 


Key to Young Composer, 
A 


Edition. 
Spelling for Beginners. 
Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 
at the same time. 3rd Edition. 1s, 





























9 
vs. 























POETRY. ; 
Select English Poetry for Schools 


and Families. 16th Edition. 4s. 


Poetry for Beginners, A Col- 
lection of Short and Easy Poems for 
Reading and Recitation, 7th Revised 
Edition. 1s, 


ARITHMETICS. 
The Science of Arithmetic. A | 


Systematic Course of Numerical Reason- 
ing and Computations; with very nume- 
rous Exercises. By James CoRNWELL, 
Ph.D., and J.G. Frrcu, M.A. Newand Im- 
proved Edition, with Additions, 4s. 6d. 


Now ready. 
Key to Science of Arithmetic, 


With the Method of Solution for every 
Question. 4s, 6d, 


School Arithmetic, 14th Edition. 


ls. 6d. 


Key to School Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 
Arithmetic for Beginners; com- 


bines simplicity and fulness in teaching 
the First Four Rules and Elementary 
Fractions. 4th Edition. 1s. 








































































































London: SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON & CO.; W. KENT & CO, 
Edinburgh; OLIVER & BOYD; MENZIES & CO, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S NEW BOOKS 








MR. BRIGHT.—THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT HONOUR- 


ABLE JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. By G. BARNETT Smirn, Author of ‘The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P.’ &c. Cheaper Edition, unabridged. With Two Steel Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, the Soldier of Puritanism. His Life, Times, Battle- 
fields, and Contemporaries. By E. PAxTon Hoop, Author of ‘Christmas Evans’ &c. Ore Non b wc Sg 
JAMES BRAITHWAITE, THE SUPERCARGO. The Story of his Adventures 


Ashore and Afloat. By W. H. G. Kinasron. Eight Illustrations, Portrait, and Short Account of the 
Author. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. A Story of Arctic Adventure. By 


Gorpon STAPLEs, M.D., R N., Author of ‘ Wild Adventures Round the North Pole’ &c. With Nine full- 
page Illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA AND OTHER FAMOUS CATARACTS. By 


GEORGE W. MOLLEY. With Thirty Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. {Shortly. 
Cheap Popular Edition of President Garfield’s Life. 
FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE. The Story of President Garfield’s 


Life. By W. M. THayer, Author of ‘The Pioneer Boy, and How He Became President.’ With Steel 
Portrait. 63rd Thousand. Price 1s, 6d.; also in cloth elegant, price 5s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN—THE PIONEER BOY: and How He Became 
President. With Steel Portrait, and handsomely bound, 5s. Sixth Thousand, 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TACT, PUSH, AND PRINCIPLE; a Book for Those who Wish to Succeed in 
Lite. Price 3s. 6d. 
JOSE AND BENJAMIN. A Tale of Jerusalem in the Time of the Herods. By 


Prof, F. Detirzscu, Leipsig. Translated by J. G. Smmzron, M.A. Elegantly bound, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Two of the most Instructive and Beautiful Gift Books ever published. 
LAND, SEA, and SKY; or, Wonders of Life and Nature. 


A Description of the Physical Geography and Organic Life of the Earth. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Kerman, J. Krein, and Dr. Tuomsé, by J. Minsavtt, 
Beautifully Illustrated with 300 Original Wood Engravings. Royal 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 


Lanp, Sza, and Sxy is a work specially intended to increase our acquaintance with the 
Wonders revealed by the investigations of Science, and intensify our admiration of the marvellous 
beauty of Nature. The Writers are assisted by the Artists, and the ILLUSTRATIONS, at 
once faithful to Nature and picturesque, add greatly to the interest and value of the work. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS in 


Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, &c. Translated and Enlarged 
from ‘ Les Récréations Scientifiques’ of Gaston Tissanpizer. With 900 Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 


In this book, as its name implies, the principles of Science will be found given in a popular 
and pleasing form—physical facts being illustrated and explained by a series of experiments, 
without any elaborate apparatus or special appliances. The explanations of all 
the experiments and exercises are based on scientific principles, and the recreations are not 
presented as mere tricks and puzzles, but as a method of teaching agreeably, yet 
accurately, undoubted scientific truths. 











de A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, comprising about 2,000 
Vo ames n all departments of , toget.er with Prospectuses of their Serial Publications, will be sent post 
on application, 





London: WARD, LOCK, & CO,, Warwick House, Salisbury Square; New York; 10 Bond Street, 
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30 
SUNDAY, *=#2&i="| SUNDAY, 
Weekly, 34d. (WOLUME,| Monthly, 3d. 





Daintily Coloured Elegant 








FULL OF ORIGINAL PICTURES, Boards, Cloth Gilt, FULL OF ORIGINAL PICTURES, 
And delightful Tales & Scraps | 3 /— B)/- | And delightful Tales & Soraps 
for Young People. Now READY!!! for Young People. 

* We know of no better magazine of its kind, and we imagine be to the parent or friend standing by who does not chance to 
no handsomer gift at Christmas time to bestow on a child." have the disposition or the means for purchasing it. It is 
CHURCH TIMES. absolutely ful 


lof charming ay and interesting reading ; 
E the pictures are unquestionably better than those which one 
*If this magazine finds its way to the glance of a child, woe finds in some similar periodicals,’—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


By T. PYM, with Stories by ‘L.C.’ Daintily | T. PYM’S NEW BOOK. 
Illustrated in Colours, 3s. 6d. | PICTURES From THE POETS. m An Tilus- 
‘ trate ook of Child-life, in red and brown tints, 
CHILDREN BUSY, D beautifully printed in the best style of Chromo-litho- 
CHILDREN GLAD, ay Bound in an Illustrated Cover, paper boards, 
CHILDREN NAUGHTY, cloth back, price 3s. 6d. 
CHILDREN SAD.’ Just Ready. 
*A most charming book for children. _The pictures are MORE OUTLINE PICTURES FOR THE 
very pretty, and the children represented in them look like ~ vie PIN . f ¥ 
real Phildren, as they are seen in nurseries, which is_not ae cane te ae Ay aang a Lotta Rt a 
always, or even often, the case in books of this class, Good caade Gor th p at gr y pe D : sp : 
writing, also, is not abundant in literature for the young, b d ’ © purpose, 4to. paper wrapper, Is. ; clot 
for this reason the excellent stories of “ L.C.” will be the oards, 28. 


more attractive. They display a delicate fancy, and will be 


read with pleasure for their literary merit by grown-up OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE 


people, as well as children.’—TIMEs. LITTLE ONES TO COLOUR. ByJ. Pym. Care- 
One of the prettiest and most attractive books we have seen fully printed in sepia on a stout grey paper specially 
for a long time. The stories are indeed of a far higher order made for the purpose, 4to. paper wrapper, 1s. ; clot 
than is generally looked for in books of the kind.’ boards, 2s 


SATURDAY REVIEW. A Por we New Pl 
* This we should take by choice from amidst all the _publica- musement and Instruction on a New goad 
bina nf tes clase now before us The little people are so | HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. With nu- 





natural, so full of life and character, and have such artless grace merous Outline Illustrations of Bible Subjects, printed 
of attitude and gesture, that none but Miss Kate Greenaway’s, on superfine linen paper, for the Little Ones to Colour 
which we have late’y noticed, will bear comparison with and Write about. 4to. paper covers, Is.; cloth 
them.’—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. boards, 2s 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


JOHN F. SHAW & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


RED AND WHITE. A Tale of the Wars of the Roses. By Exuy S. Hott, Author of 
*Lettice Eden’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

GOLD AND GLORY;; or, Wild Ways of Other Days. By Grace Sreseine, Author 
of ‘Brave Geordie’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

THE FOSTER SISTERS. A Story of the Great Revival. By L. E. Guernsey, Author 
of ‘ Chevalier’s Daughter.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


GARRICK j oF, His own Fault. By Yorry Ossory. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extaa, 5s. 
HUBERT D’ARCY, THE YOUNG CRUSADER. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


, cloth extra, 5s, 

THE THREE CHUMS. A Story of School Life, By M. L. Rirey, Author of ‘Our 
Captain.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

ONLY A COUSIN. By Carnarixe Saw, Author of ‘ Hilda,’ ‘The Gabled Farm,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

LONELY JACK AND HIS FRIENDS AT SUNNYSIDE. By Emmy Broptz, 

‘ Author of ‘ Uncle Fred’s Shilling.” Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
‘SEEKETH NOT HER OWN;;’ or, the Workers of La Garaye. By M. Srrwezt. 


rown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


C: 
JACK AND JILL. A Story of To-day. By Mrs. Sranzey Learuzs, Author of ‘All 
mong the Daisies’ &c. With Illustrations. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A 
BERTIE’S WANDERINGS AND WHAT CAME OF THEM. By Ismay Tuorn. 
Small 8vo. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


PRETTY PICTURES FOR LITTLE PAINT BRUSHES, with Descriptive 
Narratives. Outlines by T. Pym. Oblong 4to. 1s. 


8 
ALICE BRIDGE, OF NORWICH. A Tale of the Time of Charles I. By Rev. 
NDREW REED. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A 
GREAT ST. ’S; iti 
By = S; or, Dorothy’s Story. New Edition. By L. T. Manz. 


‘Messrs, John F. Shaw & Co. provide a series of tales of a high order of merit, in which, while the tone of 
religiousness is preserved throughout, there is not a suspicion of duiness.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


London: JOHN F, SHAW & CO., 48 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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Messrs. HATCHARD’S LIST, 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 560 pages, price 7s. 6d. 
HERALDS OF THE CROSS;; or, the Fulfilling of the Command. 
Chapters on Missionary Work. By Miss F, E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
Told in a beautifully simple style, sure to interest children, for whom the book is intended.’—GRAPHIC. 
‘Emphatically a successful book, and cannot fail, we should think, to become a general favourite in Christian 
families interested in missionary work, and we do not think anything so good of its kind has been published for 
thirty years. —CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCER. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 280 pages, price 6s. 
A WINTER IN TANGIER, and Home Through Spain. 
By Mrs. HowARD-VyYsrE. 

‘These so-called “rough notes” are, perhaps, all the more valuable because they are written in the form ofa 
journal, and are consequently fresh and life-like. The portions which relate to Tangier supply much that will be 
new to most readers, and even as respects those parts allotted to Spain, we fancy they will form an admirable 
supplement to any guide-book used by the tourist. The general reader will be charmed with the author’s manner, 
and will find her pages full of information of the most interesting kind.’—QUEEN. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 
THE COWARD SCIENCE: Our Answer to Professor Owen. 


By CHARLES ADAMS, ‘ Paid Secretary’ to the Victoria Street Society for the Protection of Animals from 
Vivisection. 





In a few days, crown 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, 5s, 
ANNA CAVAYE; or, the Ugly Princess. 


By SaraH Doupney, Author of ‘Strangers Yet’ &c. 


A NARRATIVE of PERSONAL EXPERIENCE during the CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Lady ALicta BLAcKWoop. Crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
‘In now publishing her experiences and recollections of that time, Lady Blackwood has retold, with additional 
interest, a tale which can never lose its lessons or its power. Her book is as readable now as it would have been 
if published twenty years ago.’—QUEEN. 


THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG in Relation to Sex, under 
Medical and Social Aspects. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. limp vloth, 2s. 
‘Wise aud usetul.’—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
‘Ought to be in the hands of all well-educated fathers and mothers. We desire to offer the authoress our most 
hearty thanks for her wise and earnest words, pleading as they do, with all the force of thorough knowledge and 
long experience, for keeping the body in chastity..—-CaURCH BELLS. 


HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


Just ready, Companion Volume to the Queen's Printers’ Teacher's Bible. 


TEACHER’S PRAYER BOOK. 


BY THE 


Rev. CANON BARRY, D.D. 


Fellow (late) of Trinity College, Cambridge; Principal of King’s College, London ; Canon of Westminster ; 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c, &c. 


Prices, in Cloth: 24mo. 2s, 6d.; 16mo. 8s. 


THE QUEEN'S PRINTERS’ TEACHER'S BIBLE. 


‘It does great credit to the editor and publishers that the Essays are not mere compi!ations by unknown hands, 
but original papers. It would be impossible to select scholars more compet«nt.’—EXPOSITOR. 


The ‘ Aids to Bible Students’ are alike in all Editions, 
Comprising Concordance, Index of Names and Subjects, Indexed Atlas, &c. &c. 











Sarg, A Quarter Mixuion.] NO PART ANONYMOUS. [Pustisuep 1875. 
* The “ Variorum ” edition supersedes all the former Teacher’s Bibles.’—GraPHIc. 
AUTHORS :— 
CHEYNE.* LEATHES.* SAYCE.* HOOKER, GREEN. STAINER. 
DRIVER.* LUMBY.* SANDAY. MADDEN. HOLE. TRISTRAM, 


* Members of the Old Testament Revision Committee, 





Price List on application, by post, from 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London, E.C., and all Booksellers, 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





The Bacchae of Euripides. With Intro- 
duction, Critical Notes, and Archeological Illus- 
trations. By J. E. SaAnpys, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 64. 


A Selection of Greek Inscriptions. 
With Introductions and Annotations by E. 8S. 
Roberts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Caius College. 

(Preparing. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With 
a Translation in English Khythm, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. New Edition, Revised. 
By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Thestetus of Plato. With a Trans- 
lation and Notes by the same Editor. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Gdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
With a Translation in English Rhythm, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory by the same Editor. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Demosthenes against Androtion and 
against Timocrates. With Introductions and 
English Commentary by WILLIAM WAYTE, M.A., 
late Professor of Greek, University College, London, 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Master at Eton. (Jn the press. 


Essays on the Art of Pheidias. By 
C. WALDSTEIN, M.A., Phil. D., Reader in Classical 
Archeology in the University of Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo. With Illustrations. [Jn the press. 


M. Tvlli Ciceronis pro C Rabirio [Perd- 
vellionis Reo] Oratio ad Qvirites. With Notes, 
Introduction, and Appendices by W. E. HEITLAN», 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 


M. T. Ciceronis pro P. Cornelio Sulla 
Oratio. Edited by J.8.Reiw,M.L. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres 
with Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, 
and Indices. Fourth Edition, Revised, with 
numerous Additions, by H. A. Houprn, LL.D., 
late Head Master of Ipswich School. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 9s. a 

M. T. Ciceronis de Finibus Bonorum 
libri Quinque. The Text Revised and Explained ; 
with a Translation by J.8. Ret, M.L., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Caius College. [Jn the press. 


Aristotle’s Psychology. With a Trans- 
lation and Notes. By KpwImN WALLACE, M.A., 
Fellow and Tntor of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Pindar.— Olympian and Pythian Odes. 
With Notes Explanatory and Critical, Introduc- 
tions, and Introductory Essays. Edited’ by C. A.M, 
FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 9s. 

By 


The Nemean and Isthmian Odes. 
the same Editor. [Jn the press. 
By Percy 


Lectures on Greek Coins. 
GARDNER, M.A., Disney Professor of Archreology. 
The Book will contain 16 full-page Autotype 
Illustrations representing Facsimiles of Greek, 
Roman, Sicilian, and Asiatic Coins. Royal 4to, 

(Jn the press. 

Counterpoint. A Practical Course of Study. 
By Professor G. A. MACFARREN, Mus.Doc, Fourth 
Hdition, revised, Demy dto, 78. 6d, 





Mathematical and Physical Papers, 
By GrorGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D,, 
FRS., Fellow of Pembroke College and Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics. Reprinted from the 
Original Journals and Transactions, with additional] 
Notes by the Author. Vol.I. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
15s. (Vol. II. nearly ready, 


Mathematical and Physical Papers, 
By Sir W. TxHomson, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy’ in the he 
of Glasgow. Collected from different Scientific 
Periodicals from May, 1841, to the present time, 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. [Vol. II. in the press, 


The Electrical Researches of the 
Honourable Henry Cavendish, F.R.S. Written 
between 1771 and 1781. Edited from the Original 
Manuscripts in the possession of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, K.G., by J, CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 18s. 


A Selection of the State Trials. By 
J. W. Wituis-Bunp, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, Professor of Constitutional Law and History, 
University College, London. Vol. I. Trials for 
Treason (1327-1660). Crown 8vo. cloth, 18%, 
Vol. Il. In Two Parts. Cloth, 14s. each. 

(Vol. I11. in the press. 


The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce. By W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., late 
Deputy to the Knightbridge Professor in the 
University of Cambridge. With Maps and Charts, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A Catalogue of Ancient Marbles in 
Great Britain. By Professor ADOLPH MICHAELIS, 
Translated by C. A.M. FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow 
of Jesus College. Royal 8vo. Illustrations, £2, 2s, 


Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. 

Edited by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D., late Fellow 

and Tutor of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 

Third Edition, Revised by R. Sinker, M.A, 
Librarian of Trinity College, Demy 8vo. 12s. 


Lectures on Teaching, delivered in the 
University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 188), 
By J.G. Frrcn, M.A., Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools. Crown 8vo. New Edition. 5s. 


A Grammar of the Irish Language. 


By Professor WINDISCH. Translated by Dr. Nonmay 
Moore, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Catalogue of the Collection of 
Birds formed by the late Hugh Edwin Strickland, 
now in the possession of the University of Cam- 
bridge. By Osprert Satvin, M.A., F.R.S., & 
Strickland Curator in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. £1. 1s. 


Bacon’s History of the Reign of 
Henry VII. With Notes by the Rev. Professor 
Lumpy, D.D., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. 3s. 

Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. With Notes 
by the Rev. Professor Lumby, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

Locke on Education. With Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 335. 6d 

A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy from 
Thales to Cicero. By JosEPH B, Mayor, MA. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, 
London. 3s. 6d. 

Sir Thomas More’s Life of Richard Ill, 
With Notes &c, by Prof, Lumar. [early ready. 





London: C. J. CLAY, M.A., & SON, 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row, 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





GWhe Cambridge Bible for Schools. 


General Editor : 


J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


‘The modesty of the general title of this series has, we believe, led many to misunderstand its character ‘and 


mderrate its value. 


The books are well suited for study inthe upper forms of our best schools, but not the less 


methey adapted to the wants of all Bible Students who are not specialists. We doubt, indeed, whether any of 
the numerous popular commentaries recently issued in this country will be found more serviceable for genera 1 


ue.” —ACADEMY. 
Now ready. Cloth, extra fcp. 8vo. 
The Book of Joshua. By the Rev. G. F. 
MAcLEAR, D.D. With Two Maps, 2s. 6d. 
The Book of Judges. By the Rev. J. J. 
Lias, M.A, With Map. 3s. 6d. 


inl Ithe First Book of Samuel. By the 


Rev. Professor KinKPATRICK, M.A. With Map. 


8s. 6d. 
The Second Book of Samuel. By the 


Rev. Professor KIRKPATRICK, M.A. With Two 
Maps. 3s. 6d. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes. By the Very 
Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 5s. 


The Book of Jeremiah. By the Rev. 
A.W. STREANE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


The Book of Jonah. By Archdeacon 


PEROWNE. 1s. 6d. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
a Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With Two Maps. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. 
By the Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D, With Two 
Maps. 2s. 6d, 

The Gospel according to St. Luke. 
~ abe ¥. W. Farrar, D.D, With Four 
aps $, 





The Gospel according to St. John. 
By the kev. A. PLUMMER,M.A, With Four Maps. 


4s. 6d, 
The Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. 


Professor Lumpy, D.D. Y as I. Chapters I.—XIV. 
With Two Maps. 2s. 6 
ag? II, Chapters Xv. ‘toend. With Two Maps, 


2s. 
Complete in One Volume with Four Maps. 4s. 6d, 


The Epistle to the Romans, By the 
Rev. H.C. G. MouLE, M.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
~ ngs a J. J. Lias, M.A. With a Map and 


The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A, 2s. 


The General Epistle of St. James. 
 f _ by & Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of 
ells, s. . 


The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. 


By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. 


Preparing. 
The Book of Obadiah. By Archdeacon 


PEROWNE. 


The Books of Haggai and Zechariah. 
By Archdeacon PEROWNE. 
By the 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 


The Cambridge Greek Testament 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


With a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and English Notes, prepared under the 
direction of the General Bditor, 


Tue Very Rev. J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 


a Rev. A. Carn, M.A. With Four Maps, 
a. 


&e, 
The Gospel according to St. John. 


by the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A. With Four Maps. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. 
By the Rev. G. F. Macikak, D.D. [Jn the press. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke. 
By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. [Preparing, 


The Books will be published separately, as in the 
‘Cambridge Bible for Schools.’ 





The New Testament in the Original 
Greek, according to the Text followed in the 
Authorised Version, together with the Variations 
adopted in the Revised Version. Edited for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, by 
F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Pre- 


bendary of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. Small 
crown 8yo. cloth, price 63.; paste grain, limp, 
8s. 6d.; turkey morocco, 12s. 





The Paragraph Psalter, arranged for 
the Use of Choirs by Brooxe Foss Westcortr, 
D.D., Canon of Peterborough, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. Fcp. 4to. 5s. 


The same in royal 32mo. Cloth, 1s.; 
leather, 1s. 6d. 


The Cambridge Psalter, for the Use of 
Choirs and Organists, Specially adapted for Con- 
gregations in which the ‘Cambridge Pointed 
Prayer Book’ is used. Demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Cloth limp cut flush, 2s, 6d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: C, J. CLAY, M.A., & SON, 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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DAILY ROUND 


Wedifafion, Braise, and Wravper, 


ADAPTED TO THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


* Nearly every bishop of all schools of the Church of England has expressed approval of “‘ The Daily Round,’ 
To each day of the Church’s year is devoted a single page, not of a sermon nor of prayer, but of meditation, and 
each page has five parts—some words of Scripture, a statement of what those words mean, some thoughts and 
reflections on practical points, three or four lines of a short and well-conceived collect, and a verse of a hymn, 
Even a slow reader need not devote more than five minutes per diem to each page, and we shall not be surprised to 
find “ The Daily Round” growing into a companion to the Prayer Book, as dearly loved in our times as “The 
Whole Duty of Man” was esteemed in the days of our great-grandfathers.’—EXAMINER. 


TEN EDITIONS OF THE “DAILY ROUND’ ARE NOW READY, 
1. Demy 48mo., uniform with the 48mo. Diamond Prayer Bcok. 
Cloth, 3s. ; morocco, 5s. 
2. Demy 48mo., Rubricated, uniform with the Rubricated Prayer Book. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 5s. Gd. 
3. Ruby 32mo., uniform in size with the 82mo. Prayer Book. 
Cloth, 3s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
4. Ruby 32mo., Rubricated, uniform with the Rubricated Prayer Book. 
Cloth, 3s. Gd. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 48. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 


5. Imperial 32mo., the favourite Pocket size, 
Cloth, 3s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 





6. Royal 24mo., uniform with the Long-line and other Prayer Books. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 5s. ; morocco, gilt edges, Gs. Gd. 

7. Royal 24mo., Rubricated, uniform with the Rubricated Prayer Book. 
Cloth, 4s. Gd.; Persian roan, gilt edges, Gs. ; morocco, gilt edges, 7s. Gd. 

8. Foolscap 8vo., the favourite Large Type Edition. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 

9. Crown 8vo., a beautifully-printed Edition, with Red Rubrics & Border Lines. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 10s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 14s. 


10. Demy 8vo., for Aged Persons, Large Type, with Ornamental Initials. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 18s. 





Tur ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.—‘I have ex- 
amined the book with great interest, and I am glad to 
be able to testify that those portions of it which I have 
read seem to me well suited for the purpose for which 
they have been compiled. I wish the volume all 
snecesa, and trust that by God’s blessing it may be 
found serviceable to many.’ 


THE Bishop of WINCHESTER.—‘ All I have read 
of the book approves itself entirely to my judgment 
and feelings. 1 have not time to examine it carefully; 
but as far as I have read it seems to me by far the 
best thing of the kind; earnest, pious, and wiee, I 


- cannot doubt that it will be a great help to devo 


tion.’ 


‘Those who feel the need for a manual of meditation, prayer, and praise for daily use, will prize this work. 
Under the conviction that religion is for the whole life, and for every hour of life, and not for its close or stray 
hours, the author has striven to help the reader to do his daily duty in the spirit of the Word of God. The plan 
followed is that suggested by the Church Calendar, so that a systematic consideration of Divine things is 


ensured,’—THE CHRISTIAN. 


London: J. WHITAKER;; and to be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 





To be published about the 12th of December. 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK FOR 1883. 


Sewed, price 1s.; or, Enlarged Edition, neatly bound, 2s, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
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JAMES THORNTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


CLASSICAL. 
DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. Tho Text after Barrer. With an Intro- 


duction, a New Translation, Notes, and Indices. By Francis P. Simpson, B.A., Balliol College, Craven 
Scholar, 1877. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (Just published, 
‘It seems to me to be very well done and likely to be of great use. I notice with pleasure that several mistakes 
of other translations and editions are tacitly corrected.’—S. H. BuTcHEr, Esq., Prof. of Greek, Univ. of Edinburgh. 
‘It seems to me likely to be very useful.’—A. SIDGWICK, Esq., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
R. 











‘Its closeness and accuracy will make it very useful for many students.’—Rev. W. W. Merry, Lincoin Coll. Oxf. 
‘This is a handsome edition of the text with translation opposite and notes at foot of the page, Of the 
translation, Mr. Smipson says that “it is intended toshow what Demosthenes said, not how well he said it.” Its aim 


ound’ is “purely commentatorial ” and we believe that this aim is fullyattained. It differs alike from loose paraphrase 
~ and on the one hand, and on the other from those baldly literal versions which, by the seductive promise of close 
its and fidelity to the text, beguilethe unhappy passman to his destruction, and make impossible a task which at first was 
hymn only difficult. The general reader is supplied with a speech which can be read and might conceivably be spoken ; 
ina to while the young student may get most valuable hints, by observing closely how the structure of the original is 
3 The dealt with.......The notes, mainly grammatical, contain little that is striking, but give in short compass much 


help towards the appreciation of Greek idiom.’—SPEcTATOR, Oct. 7, 1882. 


THE SPEECH OF CICERO FOR CLUENTIUS. Translated into English, with 
an Introduction and Notes. By W. Prrrrson, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
Principal and Professor of Classics, University College, Dundee. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just published. 

‘ The translation is not only accurate, but it abounds in neat and scholarly renderings of awkward Latin idioms.’ 
GLASGOW HERALD, September 1, 1882. 
THE PHILIPPIC ORATIONS OF CICERO. A New Translation. By the 


Rev. Joun Richarp Kiva, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. A New Translation 


with an Introduction, a Marginal Analysis, and Explanatory Notes. By D. P. Cask, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, and Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


OXFORD STUDY GUIDES. 
ENTRANCE CLASSIC*’.L SCHOLARSHIPS. By S. H. Juyns, B.A., Classical 
Lecturer at University College, and late Scholar of Trinity College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 
‘Mr. Jeyes has provided parents and teachers with an excellent manual by which to guide their sons or pupils in 
preparing for University Scholarships..... The book is well done, and ought to be useful.'.—AcapEmy, June 18, 188] 


HONOUR CLASSICAL MODERATIONS. By L. R. Farvztt, B.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, [ Ready. 


THEOLOGY. By the Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. (Ready. 


LAW AND POLITICAL HBCONOMY. 
THOMAS HOBBES, OF MALMESBURY, LEVIATHAN ; or, the Matter, 


Forme, and Power of a Commonwealth. A New Reprint. Medium 8vo. cloth, 12s.6d. A small Edition of 
250 copies only on Dutch hand-made paper, medium 8vo. 18s. 
Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. [Just published. 

‘ We have received from Mr. James Thornton, of Oxford, an excellent reprint of Hobbes's “‘ Leviathan.” The 
es book is one which is not always easy to obtain ; and a satisfactory reprint at a reasonable price may do more to 
1 es, advance the knowledge of Hobbes's Philosophy than one of the condensed handbooks which are now extensively 
popular.’—WESTMINSTER REVIEW, January 1882, 


REMARKS ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF SOME POLITICAL 
TERMS. By the late Right Hon. Sir GzorGk CoRNEWALL Lewis, Bart., sometime Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. A New Elition, with Notes and Appendix. By Sir Rotanp Knyver WILsoN, Bart., MA, 
Reader in Indian Law, and late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
ve real AN ABRIDGMENT OF ADAM SMITH’S INQUIRY INTO THE 
dgment NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. With copious Notes and Appendices, 
refully; By W. P. Emerton, M.A., B.C.L., late Vinerian Scholar. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
hg Can be had in Two Parts. Part I. Books I. and II. 3s. 6d. Part IT. Books III., IV., and V., 8s. 6d. 
is ae OUTLINES OF JURISPRUDENCE. For the Use of Students. By B. R. Wisp, 


B.A., late Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Oxford Cobden Prizeman, 1878, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 








is work. ‘ The student of jurisprudence will certainly find the work suggestive and helpful.’ —ATHEN ZUM, July 15, 1882. 
or stry OUTLINES OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By B, 6, 
he plan SKOTTOWE, B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

lings is iaitatiieimkiamasnamans 


THE LATIN PRAYER BOOK OF CHARLES IT.: or, an Account of the 


Liturgia of Dean Durel, together with a Reprint and Translation of the Catechism therein contained, with 





ners. Collations, Annotations, and Appendices by the Rev. CHARLES MARSHALL, M.A., Chaplain to the Lord 
Mayor of London, 1849-50, and WItL1am W. MARSHALL, B.A., of the Inner Temple, late Scholar of Hert- 
seen ford College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


: ‘ [Recently published, 
The Authors have been led to the present undertaking by a desire to attract more attention to the Latin Prayer 


Book of 1670, and they desire this for two reasons. Firstly, on account of the remarkable scarcity of the book 

itself. (In many of the most notable libraries no copy is to be found.) Secondly, because Durel’s ‘ Litur | 

3 shows what the Revisers understood to be meant by the words which they retained and the words which t ey. ' 
bd userted ; it shows the thought of the time as expressed by a contemporary and an authorised exponent, 


Oxford: JAMES THORNTON. 


London: Smwpxiy, Marsuatt, & Co, 
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WORKS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; selected by the Royal Commissioners 
for the Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange ; 
Lecturer on Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 




















Second Edition, 2 vols. price 27s. 
The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Fourth Edition, 2 vols, in great part rewritten. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


(Jn the press. 
Fifth Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5s. 


ELEMENTS of BANKING. 


Second Edition, small crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
ECONOMICS for BEGINNERS. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. Vol. I. price 7s.6d. Vol. II. nearly ready. 
The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. 


Post 8vo. price 5s. 


LECTURES on CREDIT and BANKING. 


Delivered at the request of the Council of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland. 





London, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY, 
12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


President—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLapsTone, M.P.; E, H. Bunpury, Esq.; ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HovuGHTON ; Earl of CARNARVON ; Earl of ROSEBERY. 








Committee. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP H. W. FREELAND, Esq. J. CorreR Morison, Esq. 
OF DUBLIN. SyDNEY GEDGE, Esq. Dr. Munk. 
Sir Henry BARKLY, K.C.B. Professor GLADSTONE, Rev. MARK PATTISON. 
¥. W. Burton, Esq. F. HARRISON, Esq. F. Potock, Esq. 
Ven. ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM. C. M, KENNEDY, Esq., C.B. Rev. Dr. REYNOLDS. 
J. C. CONYBEARE, Esq. Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D, Rev. Dr. Riaa. 
W., J. CoURTHOPE, Esq. W. WarTKIss LvLoyp, Esq. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
H. R. Droop, Esq. H. MAXWELL Lytz, Esq. LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Rev. E. E. EsTCOURT. ST. GEORGE Mivart, Esq. 


The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and 
Ten to os Members. Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, new edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), 
price 16s bers, 12s. Prospectuses on app ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











Latest Edition, in crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


FESTUS, a Poem. By Puitie James Baitey. The Tenth Edition 


enlarged and revised. 
Recently published, price, with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE ‘FESTUS’ BIRTHDAY-BOOK, extracted from the Poem 


of that name by the Author. 
London, LONGMANS & CO. 


6d. POPULAR PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. 6d. each. 


. THE ADVENTURES OF MR. VER- | 3. THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 





DANT GREEN, an Oxford Freshman. By CUTHBERT DR. LIVINGSTONE in the Interior of South Africa. 
BeEps, B. ts Upwards of 100 THOM: Numerous I!lustrations. 

2, CRUIKSHANK AT ME: A New | 4. THE PERSIAN CHIEF: Iiustrations of 
Fesily vi of Endless je... Numerous the Manners and Customs of Persia. By WILLIAM 
Illustrations. DALTON. Many Illustrations. 


As it is proposed to print only a limited number of each of above, early application is necessary, 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD & CO., Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 









ly 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


EDINBURGH: 6 St. Andrew Square. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 King William Street, E.O. 


= SOCIETY differs in its principles from other Offices. 

InstTEap of charging rates higher than are necessary, and afterwards returning the excess 
in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an assurance as the Premiums 
will with safety bear—reserving the Whole Surplus for those members who have lived long 
enovgh to secure the Common Fund from loss. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most ages an assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from 
the first for the same yearly payment which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 
only—the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain ‘ Bonus’ of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe, equitable, and favourable to 
good lives—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss. The 5th SEPTENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION showed a SURPLUS of £624,473, which, after reserving £208,158 for future division, 
was divided among 6,662 Policies entitled. Policies of £1,000 sharing a first time were increased to 
sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300 or more. Other Policies were raised to £1,400, £1,500, and 
upwards, A few of the early Policies have been doubled. 


The New Assurances effected in the year 1881 were for £1,063,109; the Total 
Receipts of the year were £579,032; and the Fund accumulated entirely from Pre- 
miums amounted at its close to £4,201,930. 


The AccumutareD Funp has increased in the last nine years by upwards of Two Millions ; 


and it may be noted that of a hundred Offices not more than four (all of much longer standing) 
have as large a Fund. 


Copies of the Revort with Statement of Prixcipres may be had on application. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 





Now ready, uniform with our other Annuals, One Vol. cloth extra, gilt, and gilt edges, 6s, 


PICTURESQUE SCOTLAND: 


Sis Romantic Scenes and Hisforical Associations, 
DESCRIBED IN LAY AND LEGEND, SCENE AND STORY. 


By FRANCIS WATT, M.A. and Rev. ANDREW CARTER, M.A, 


EMBELLISHED WITH CHROMATIC PLATES, 
And profusely Illustrated with Ove Hunprep anp Twenty-Five Woop Encravixes. 
The whole of this Series has been reprinted and can now be had. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER & CO., Paternoster Row. 


JUTA, HEELIS, & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 

THE FARM IN THE KAROO; or, What Charley Vyvyan and his Friends saw in South Africa, By 

Mrs, CaREY-HOBSON, many years resident in the Cape Colony. With Illustrations. 

Just pndlished, New and revised Edition of 

JUTA’S MAP OF SOUTH AFRICA. Compiled by T. B. Jonnston, Geographer to the Queen, and 

revised by JOHN NoBLE, House of Assembly, Cape Town, In cloth case, or on rollers. 

Recently published. Price 3s. 6d, 

THE CAPE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—JULY. 

ConTENTs : Chronicles of the Cape Commanders.—Ostrich Camps.—Books referring to South Africa.—Educa- 
tion at the Cape.—Cape University Examinations.—Peoples of England and South Africa.—A Page in Colonial 
History.—Early African Exploration. By Dr. THEOPHILUS Hann. 

* By far the most interesting articles in the ‘“‘Cape Quarterly Review” are those which smack of the soil. 
But the most important paper of all is that on “ Early African Exploration up to the End of the Sixteenth Century,” 

y read by Dr. Theophilus Hahn before the South African Philosophical Society.’—ACADEMY, Sept. 23. 


London : JUTA, HEELIS, & CO., the South African Agency, 9 & 10 St. Bride’s Avenne, Fleet Street, E.0, 
¢ 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





ART AND 


LETTERS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FINE ART AND FICTION. 
Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 
Free by Post, 1s. 24d. SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUUM, including Postage, 15s. 
The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER, 1882, COMPLETES the first year of ‘ART AND 


LETTERS,’ 


With the number for October are issued an Ornamental Title-page, Half-title, 
and full Index of Contents, to accompany the volume. 


Handsome Cases for Binding, of special 


design, are supplied at 5s. each, and will be forwarded on receipt of P.O.O. for that amount, 


Frontispizce To Vor. I.—It has been decided to issue as a Frontispiece to this Volume 
an Etching from Mr. Atma Tapema’s well-known picture of ‘Sappuo,’ which may be obtained 
by Subscribers at 2s. 6d. The price to Non-Subscribers will be 5s. 


Bounp Corts or Vot. I., containing the Etching referred to, are now ready, price 21s, 





PRESS WOTICES. 


*Vies with the leading Art publications of London 
and Paris.’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘Sumptuously printed on fine paper, in large folio 
form, and accompanied by illustrations of artistic 
valne, the new periodical seems likely to win a perma- 
nent place in public favour.’—DaiLy NEws, 

‘The typography, paper, and general finish are all 
that could be desired.’—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘ Well written, beautifully printed, and illustrated 
with engravings of such merit that they are worthy of 
being framed.’—MOoRNING Post. 

‘A distinct advance in the Art Literature of 
England.’—ALLEN’s INDIAN MAIL. 

‘We wish the new magazine all success, and 
gladly welcome this praiseworthy effort to bring the 
highest forms of art within the reach of all classes.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*¢¢ Art and Letters ” is admirably got up, and should 
have a successful career before it.’—CourtT CIRCULAR. 

* A very creditable production in every respect, well 
calculated to create a favourable impression.’—GLoBE, 

* Art and Letters” should speedily win its way to 
popular favour.’—NorTH BrITIsH DAILY Matt. 

‘Clear and elegant printing, many good and some 
first-rate illustrations, and papers of various kinds, all 
of which are more or less thoughtful, and graceful, 
and readable. The story, ‘An lll-Considered Blow,” 
is of phenomenal excellence.’—ATHEN UM. 

‘The new venture stands quite alone among 
English artistic magazines.’—LIvERPOOL MAIL. 

*Marvellously cheap and singularly good.’—Era. 

*One of the most promising ventures in periodical 
literature that has been seen for many years.’ 

CounTY GENTLEMAN. 

‘ Likely to receive, as it certainly merits, a con- 
siderable share of public attention.’ 

LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

*The second number will still further strengthen 
the favourable impression made by the first.’ 

LEEDS MERCURY, 
A splendid shilling’s worth.’—GuARDIAN, 

£ An excellent shilling’s worth.’—BaZAAR. 

‘A wonderful shilling’s worth.’—WoORLD. 

* A marvel for the money.’—SocikTY. 

*“Art and Letters” is an amazing shilling’s 
worth,’—VANITY FAIR, 





*Mr. Comyns Carr has reason to be proud of the 

artistic work as well as the descriptive letterpress.’ 
BELU’s LIFE. 

* Of art journals this is one of the cheapest and the 
best.’.—-SuRREY COMET. 

‘Few more attractive magazines are published than 
** Art and Letters.” ’—WoOLVERHAMPTON CHRONICLE. 

* The editor, Mr. Comyns Carr, must be congratu- 
lated upon providing one of the very best shilling’s 
worth obtainable. —LONDON FIGARO, 

‘Ifthe price of “Art and Letters” were half-a- 
crown instead of a shilling, it would seem more like 
the fitness of things.’—DrTroiT FREE PREss. 

*“ Artand Letters” is the most wonderful shilling’s 
worth we have ever seen.,—LADy’s PICTORIAL, 

** Art and Letters” is an excellent production.’ 

EUROPEAN MAIL. 

‘Nothing, in fact, could be better in its way than 
this charming miscellany with its brightly-written 
letterpress and still brighter woodcuts.’ 

MANCHESTER COURIER, 

‘Maintains the character it assumed at starting, 
as one of the best written and best illustrated, as well 
as one of the cheapest of our fine-art serials.’ 

ScoTSMAN. 

*It is a remarkably fine work, and a great amount 

of ability is manifestly expended upon its production,’ 
GRANTHAM JOURNAL. 

‘The numbers of **Art and Letters” are sur- 
prisingly cheap, and one wonders how for a shilling so 
much that is atractive and artistic can be offered to 
the public.’—CoLLIERY GUARDIAN. 

** Art and Letters” stands in the first rank of 
artistic magazines, and is, honestly speaking, absurdly 
cheap at the price of a shilling.’ 

CARMARTHEN JOURNAL. 

*The Magazine certainly occupies a prominent 
place among illustrated journals partially devoted to 
artistic matters.,—-BELFasT NEWs LETTER. 

* We are inclined to speak highly of this journal, the 
get-up of which is beautiful. —-SouTH WALES PREss. 

* Full of excellent engravings, printed on the finest 
paper.’—LIrE. 

‘ This first-class magazine is now before us, and 
fully sustains, in every respect, the high standard with 
which it started.’—THrz WELSHMAN, 





REMINGTON & CO,, 134 New Bond Street, W. 
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The # Indian » Art + Gallery. 


OL LL OL LL O@ 
Fndian Pottery, o Carved Furniture, 





Fndian Fabrics, Fndian Embroideries. 


Zndian Curtains, o Fndian Rugs. 





* Silver, Gold, Enamel, and Gem. 


© Fndian o Jewellery. 
















aL tal al el 


(* Selections sent out on receipt of Reference or Deposit). 
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| |lacfarlane’s Uastingss, 
a PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
a Pipes, Gutters, Ridging, Terminals, Railings, Gates, Panels, Gratings, 
\g 80 Balconies, Lamps, Straight and Spiral Stairs, Desk and Table Standards, 
- Seats, Baths, Basins, Drinking Fountains, Urinals, Water and Dry Trough 
i of Closets, Dust Bins, Columns, Brackets, Conservatories, Verandahs, Bandstands. 
irdly 

" DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING, TO ORDER. 

inent 

2d to 

i FIRST CLASS AWARD 

fet INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION, 

, and LONDON, 1881. 





Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS bv Appointment to Her Majesty's Woy Dey 
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GEO. H. FORD, 


Artist, Designer, and Engraver on Wood, 
89 FARRINGDON STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, 
LONDON, F.c. 








Books, Catalogues, and Advertisements Illustrated on the shortest notice. 
BLOCKS ALSO PRODUCED BY THE ZINCOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 


ESTIMATES FREE. SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN ON APPLICATION. 








JOE EBB EE III II 


IELD & ) 
PRINTERS 
€ J GER, ‘PUBLISHERS, 
y LieadenBalle Preffe London: 


JOU EE FI III RDI IK 


STICKPHAST 


(FOR OFFICE PASTE. & HOME USE.) 
@ a Cheap and Cleanly Substitute for Gum. 


One Shilling per Bottle, with Cap and “a 


Of all Stationers, Chemists, &c. 





— 








BLACKWOOD’S DIARIES, 1883, from 1d. to 12s. 


BLACKWOOD'’S SHILLING SCRIBBLING DIARY. Fep. folio, interleaved with Blotting. 
BLACKWOOD’S THREE-DAY DIARY (Three Days on each page). 1s. 6d. and 2s. with Blotting. 
This Diary is sewn in sections like a book (not stabbed), and has cloth back. 
BLACKWOOD’S TWO-DAY DIARY (Two Days on each page). Cloth back, 3s.; with Blotting, in cloth, 5. 
BLACKWOOD'’S ONE-DAY DAIRY (One Day on each page). Cloth. 8s. 6d. ; with Blotting, in cloth, 12s. 


London: J. BLACKWOOD & CO., Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 





Four hundred and fourteenth edition, 1s. 6d. 


BUTTEHR’S SPHLIING. 


BUTTER’S READING AND SPELLING IN EASY GRADATIONS, 
aa an mae Plan, making Words of two Syllables as easy as those of one. 78th 
ition, 1s 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings, 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and all Booksellers, 


am TANAATAATIO WAM ANITA 1 rwrmmmsrane 
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BENNETT'S WATCHES. 


65 & 64 CHEAPSIDE. 


@. : EE eas x i 
porese en ne C Us ‘nl if q 


: oi ATCHES - 
5,9 WATC 


ip 
NU HES ie Pe 4 
% i aN CG 


| "OF; RE 13 Ni a aa ang Gull nt r é i i 
In return for a £10 note, 
free and safe per post, one of 
BENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD 
WATCHES, perfect for time, 


beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-tight.—65 Cheapside, London. 














Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Post Orrics Orper, JOHN BENNETT. 








— | To Clock Purchasers.—joHN BENNETT having just 
completed great alterations in his Clock Show-Rooms is 
oo enabled to offer to purchasers the most extensive stock in 
is London, comprising Clocks for the drawing, dining rooms, 
-_ and presentation, of the highest quality and newest designs. 





ws JOHN BENNETT, 
Watch & Clock Manufacturer, 65 & 64 Cheapside. 
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» A BAROMETER FOR EVERY HOME, 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


TO READERS OF ‘LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE,’ 


GENUINE IMPROVED ‘ADMIRAL FITZROY’ 
BAROMETER for 21s. !! 
Size 3 ft. 6 in. long by 7 in. wide. Guaranteed equal to those sold retail at £5. 5s, 

‘Villa Medina, East Cowes. December 24th, 1880.—Dear Sir,—I beg to acknow- 
ledge the safe arrival of the Barometer. I think it is very eheap at the price, I 
have compared it with Barometers supplied to H.M. Service and find it is quite 
correct.— Your obedient servant, Lieut. the Hon. Fotey C. P. VEREKER, R.N.’ 

The patent having now expired, arrangements have been made to produce these 
wonderful Barometers at a price never dreamed of by the inventor. It is a well- 
known fact that Admiral Fitzroy’s celebrated Barometers are usually sold at prices 
ranging from £5. 5s. to £21. These really beautiful instruments are fitted in a 
polished American Ash Case, contain two burnished brass Indicators, and full 
Directions for Use, together with Admiral Fitzroy’s special remarks on the Atmo- 











Ns. 


the goods are not — 





ceNcTH 


L M.’ COUPON 


| 
| Entitles the holder to one Barometer on 


sphere and the Use of the Barometer. 

In addition to the Barometer, there are given a Fahrenheit Thermometer and a 
specially prepared Storm Glass, together with a Diagram of the Atmosphere, all fitted 
in an elegantly-made case, forming a distinguished ornament for any home. 

Cheques or P.O. Order may be post-dated ten days, and money will be returned if 








sending P.O.O. or Cheque to | 


THOS. SMITH. 








payable at Ludgate Circus. 


All orders must be made payable to T. SMITH, 15 WINE OFFICE COURT, 
FLEET STREET, London, E.C., where Specimen Barometer may be seen. 


P.0.0. 
Cheques crossed City Bank. 





SKATES! 


SKATES! 


SKATES ! 


AT PRICES TO SULT ALL. 





IMPORTANT OFFER TO THE READERS OF ‘LONGMANS MAGAZINE’ 
The extreme mildness of last winter and the consequent depression in the Skate trade enabled us early in the 
spring of this year to purchase for cash a Manufacturer’s Stock comprising 5,000 pairs of Skates at an unprece- 


dented low price 


And we now offer them to the readers of ‘ LONGMAN’s MAGAZINE,’ 


CON DITIONS OF SALE.—As soon as you receive the Skates, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write to us, 
and we will return you the money, 
HARD POLISHED WOOD, 
WITH BROAD TOE STRAPS, 


ACME SKATES. 





Price 5s, 6d, carriage paid (if stamps 3d. extra). 
Sizes—8}, 9, 94, 10, 103, 11 and 114 inches. 
ALL SIZES ONE PRICE. 

The above pattern is too well known to require either 
description or comment. We need only say that they 
are of best quality, with good steel blades, and fittea 
with spanner. For workmanship and finish they are 
— Each pair is examined before being des- 
pate! 

The above pattern can also be had in very superior 
quality a nickel-plated. Price 10s. 6d. per pair, 
carriage paid. This is the same article usually sold at 
& guinea pair. 

HUNDREDS OF 


As a great rush of orders is expected, early application to ensure immediate ——. will be n 
rotation and when practicable same day as received, and despatch 


will be executed in 








Price 3s. 6d. carriage paid (if stamps 3d. extra), 
eat t 2 9, ats by ne 11, a inches, 


This is our uber i Wood parsing ‘and they are a 
marvel at the price. Each pair is polished all over (not 
varnished) and fitted with two broad toe and two heel 
straps, made of best leather and hand-sewn. The blades 
are well steeled, and in appearance and wear are un- 
equalled by those costing treble the money. We havea 
few hundred pair of best polished Walnut with brass toe- 
cap, price 5s. 6d. carriage paid (if stamps 3d, extra). 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Orders 


per Sutton & Co. carriage 


paid. Size of Skates should be ascertained by measuring the full length of boot from toe to heel. 


= for a or ont s 
po. delighted pure 


and if you are not satisfied and AMAZED have your money back. 
RATED a = SKATES and other Specialities and Novelties, with a ——_ e Testimonials 
be had post free on application. Remittances to be made pa: 


DRALLIM & & OLIVER, Skate Merchants, CROYDON, LONDON, S.E; 
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PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON 882-8 





Photographic Albums. 





Brass" Candlesticks. 


Dressing Bags. 


Dressing Cases. 





‘Purses in Russia, Morocco, and Crocodile, 


Pua AIN AND > Sivvae MovuntTep. 








Card Cases, Hanp-Paintep, &e. 


——_—______—__—_— 


Brass Photographic Frames. ? 


Brass Inkstands. 


Brass | Match Stands. 








Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services. 





Cigar and Cigarette Cases. 





Pocket Books and. Letter Cases. 








Paper Knives. 





Ivory Hair Brushes. 





Needle Cases. 
Scent Cases. 








Ladies’ Instrument Cases. 
_ Glove and Handkerchief Boxes. 








Ladies’ Companions. 





E. J. STONEHAM, 77 Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


Importer of Specialities in all kinds of 
Fancy Goods. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 








Sold Everywhere, Bottles, ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls. 


@AMOMILE PILLS 


Ave confidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy for 
Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we 
are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial 
that it is with justice called the *‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human 
Stomach. ‘ Norton’s Pills’ act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; 
are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be 
derived from their use, as they have been a never-fuiling Family 
Friend for upwards of 50 years. 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town 
in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. 


Be sure to ask for *‘ NORTON’S PILLS; and do not be persuaded to 
purchase an imitation. 





fp CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in softening, improving, and preserving 
the Skin, and in rendering the Complexion clear and beautiful. It removes Tan, Sun- 
burn, Redness, &c. ; cures Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by persever- 
ing in its use the Skin becomes delicately soft, clear, and smooth GQODFREY’S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, and ia an 
indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and Nursery. 








Sold in Bottles, price 2s, Od., by all Chemists aud Perfumers, 





( 


del 
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GOODALL'S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these 
Splendid Preparations. 








~ YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
more delicious, To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. In bottles, at 6d., 1s., and 


2s, each, 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 


Makes delicious pudding without eggs, pastry without butter, and beautiful light bread 
without yeast. In 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 2s., and ds. tins. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best and Most Agreeable Tonic yet introduced. 


The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores 
delicate individuals to health, At 1s. 13d. and 2s. 3d. each bottle. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the price. 


The Proprietors can recommend it to Housekeepers generally as a aseful agent in the pre- 
paration of a good custard. Giverra Triat. Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s, each. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


Makes Three Gallons, of the Best Ginger Beer in the World for 3d. 
The most valuable preparation for the production of a delicious and invigorating beverage. 


It is easily made, and is by far the cheapest and best Ginger Beer ever offered to the public. 
Sold in packets, 3d. and 6d. each. 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


Its action in Cakes, Puddings, &c., &c., resembles that of the egg in every particular. One 
penny packet will go as far as four eggs! and one sixpenny tin as far as twenty-eight. Sold 
everywhere, in 1d. packets; 6d. and 1s. tins. 


GOODALL’S BLANCMANGE POWDER. 


Makes delicious Blancmange in a few minutes. In boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c. In bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


All the above-named Preparations may be had of all Grocers, Chemists, 
Patent Medicine Dealers, and Oilmen. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS. 


Nature’s Great Brain and Nerve Tonic and the most wonderful Blood Purifier. The highest 
Medical Authorities say that it is the only Cure for Wasting Diseases, Mental Depression, Loss 
of Energy, and Stomach Complaints. 

It is pleasant to the taste, and may be taken by the most delicately constituted. - In the most 
enfeebled i it builds up a NEW AND HEALTHY CONSTITUTION. One dose of this Remedy 
is . ual to Twenty i of Cod-Liver Oil. 

housands have been snatched from the brink of the grave by the timely use of Frumman’s 





Syrup or Pxospnonvs. May be had of all Chemists and Patent Modicine Vendors, in bottles 
at 20, Od,, 4e, 6d, 11s, and 33s. 





Speclal Agents: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, LEEDS, 
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DR. SMITEHL’S 


TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE 


AS CURED SIXTY THOUSAND INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. DR. SMITH’S TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE ig 

Nature’s Positive Remedy for Purifying the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin Diseases, Old Sores, Scurvy, 
Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, Sore Throat, &c. It makes New Blood, Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, 
and Restores Health, 

One 1ls, Case of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE will prove Victorious over the Disease, to the delight of 
the Invalid, who may have tried other so-called remedies without finding a cure. 

Sold in Bottles, 4s, 6d. and lls. each. Nore.—The 11s, Bottle contains as much as three 4s. 6d. Bottles ; one 
11s. Bottle is sufficient to cure. 

Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had DIRECT FROM THE LABORATORY, by sending 
the amount in Stamps or Postal Order. 

H. SMITH & CO.”S LABORATORY, 


26 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
AGENTsS—BARCLAY & SON, 95 Farringdon Street, London, W.C.; and all Wholesale Houses. 






















All Children suffer from ws : 
suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE made for 


Tins 1/14 atall Chemists! COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


“absolutely the best known remedy ever® 





KEATING S[avises || See meonenie ty to on 
WORM TABLETS. TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9. 
Bae ce RL TSS I Ne RRB ES oR oR oe 


HAY-FEVER AND. COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM BROCKEDON'S 


PATENT oa te PURE a of POTASS 


SMELLING BOTTLE, INDIGESTION. 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, The Bicarbonate of Potass, well pe -f the moat hele. 
ent reme ever discovered, is offered in the 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once forma of small perfectly soluble pellets. The patent shape is 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected given by COMPRESSION, without any admixture to effect 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and cohesion, or check the free omen of the rape a the = 
generally cure in one day. It containsno narcotic, and Zpoeeh cee eure of ho veel penn By is found to be 
never produces any unpleasant effects, most effective. Of all Chemists. 1s. and Is. 6d. per Box 
F. NEWBERY & SONS,’ These remedies may be sent by post for 1s. 1d. a 2s. ede 
(125 Years in St. Paul’s Churchyard), F. NEWBERY & SONS (Established a.p. 1746). 


King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 King Edward Street, St. Paul’s, London, E.C. 


WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, 
have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 


During a period of nearly Fifty Years they have been used most ex- 
SDE MAgKinegsTencor} tensively as a Famry Mepicine, thousands having found them a simple 
ESTB°. 1835, and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, and 
those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for disorders of the Hxap, Cuzst, Bowrts, Liver, and Kipneys; also in Ruxv- 
matisM, Uxcers, Sorss, and all Sxin Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. 

In Boxes price 7}d., 18. 14d., and 2s, 9¢., by GQ. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, London, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
“receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad. 
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PROPRIETORS 
OF THE 


VICTORIA 
REGINA 


Paper 


AND 


Envelopes. 


‘ Glazed and special 
surface.’ 


SAMPLES 
POST FREE 


on 
APPLICATION. 


All Goods over 
20s. 
Carriage Paid to 
any Station in 

Great Britain or 
‘ Free sore or Ireland. 


ttt WWILSU KSNSND 


FOR LADIES’ DRESSES, TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER. 
LEWIS’S, in Market Street, MANCHESTER, are the manufacturers of fine, first-class Velveteens, 
which will be known all over the world as the ‘ Bon Marche’ Velveteens. 
They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 

If a dress should wear badly or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and 
pay the full cost for making and trimming. 

The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. 
This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s.6d.a yard. The public, although 
they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between the mannfacturer’s price and the 
price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 

LEWIS’S, of Market Street, MANCHESTER, manufacture these Velveteens themeelves, and 
sell them (or it might almost be said, give them) to the public for 2s. a yard. 
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LEWIS’S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. They will then be able to judge 
for themselves whether LE W18’S, of Market Street, MANCHESTER, praise their Velveteens 
LEWIS’S pay carriage on all orders, amounting to 40s. and upwards, to any address in the United Kingdom. 
LEWIS’S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
] THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP, 
Unrivalled for the Complexion. 
‘In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 
Diseases.’—Lancet. _ 
Boap.’—3rit, Medical 
Journal, 
Recommended by the 
IT IS NOT A NOVELTY, FOR THE PUBLIO HAVE USED IT 
FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Medicine Vendors, &c., throughout 
the civilised world. Tablets, 6d. and 1s, B 
Proprietors :—W. V. WRIGHT & CO., Southwark. 
CO-OPERATIVE TRADING 
 ] 
Brass Polishing Liquid, with Prepared Polishing Cloth. Jt is most excellent for Brass 
Ornaments, Ormolu, Dish Covers, and all descriptions of Tin Ware, &c. Retailed at 1/6. 
Sold by the Stores (Grocery Department), and by all Co-operative Traders, at 10hd. 
(same price) is equally to be commended—both supply a household want. 

PLATE CLOTHS, ‘Jmjerial Pink.’—The sale of these Cloths is now very large 
indeed, and rapidly increasing. Each box contains two Cloths, and also a perforated tin of 
combined is the most perfect and economical means ever discovere iw and + 2 
the brilliant new A of Silver and Electro-plated Articles. There are two Sizes, 

| price 1/- and 2/- per box. Sold by the Stores at greatly reduced prices. 


more than they deserve, Write for Patterns on ordinary post card. 
‘It isthe only Antiseptic 
Refuse spurious imita- 
tions, and avoid Black 
Tar Soap, as itis only 
entire Medical eb 0 A L ; 4 a upuaieuces 

BRASS POLISHING LIQUID.—17 strongly recommend a trial of Imperial 

WINDOW AND MIRROR POLISH, with Prepared Polishing Cloth 

Plate Powder; this latter has heen much iniproved, and we gr sp claim that the two 

ry - a 
Sole Proprietors—THE IMPERIAL LINEN CO. 42, Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, 
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/ SPECIALTIES 
\ FOR ALL 


. 






Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad. 


THE YEAR 
ROUND. 














i. ’ A Neat and Antiseptic fashion of perfuming a House; one of 
JACKSON'S those rare cases of Ancient Custom and Modern Science being At 6d., by 
INCENSE in accord.—When Gmsciaring, these Spills yi a Saqrence Inland P 
which diffuses itself throughout a room, charging the atmo- nlan ‘oO 
SPILLS. sphere with sweet odours. : st 7d. 
For REMOVAL oF Harter from the -Arms, Neck, or Face, as 
JACKSON’S well as Sunburn or Tan from the Skin, without the use of At 1s., 
the Razor. The activity of this DEPmaToRY is notable; it by Inland 
RU SM A works without noise, it leaves a whole skin and a clean Post 1 2d 
? complexion. 8. . 
For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all 
:] , J ’ ’ 
JACKSON'S Absorbent Fabrics, Dress or Drapery; Furs, Gloves, At 6d.. 1s 
BENZINE Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with og Steg 
equal snecess. It may be freely used to wash Gilt d D) 6d 
RECT. surfaces to which water is destructive. It isahandy | &0 8. Od. 





and effective insecticide. 












~~ 






















Dainty morsels 
in the form of tiny silver 
Bullets, which dissolve in the 
mouth, and surrender to the Breath 
their hidden fragrance. 

The little caskets containing the 
Cachoux bear a fine medallion of the 
late Prince Consort. 

They are also furnished with the 
“ Albert Gate Latch” (Registered), 
being Thomas Jackson’s con- 
trivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 







| SIXPENCE, 






by Post 
7d. 





JACKSON’S 


CHINESE DIAMOND 


CEMENT, 


For Mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, 
Glass, Earthenware, Parian, Marble, &c. 

T. J., in making this Cement, has constantly kept in view 
the production of an article fit for general household purposes, 
easy to use, and which would, with average care, repair 
damages so that the mended articles should be able to do duty 
alongside the sound ones, and bear the wear and tear of the 
set. He has aimed to make a Cement of stable composition, 
neither avt to decay nor to lose its good qualities, although 
carried to the Antipodes or kept untouched for years; and 
also to put it up in such fashion as to reduce the risk of dis- 
appointment by the breaking of the bottle or drying up of the 
contents. 


AT 
6d. and Is., 


by Inland Post 
14 Pence. 





JACKSON’S 
FRENCH 


LIQUID GLUE. 





THE ORIGINAL TRANSPARENT CEMENT. 


Clear as Crystal. Ready for use. Free from unpleasant smell, 
and proper for whatever Glue is fit for—from a doll’s nose to 
a table’s leg. 


Bottle and 
Brush at 
6d. and Is. 








1883. 


FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
THOMAS JACKSON, 
Great Ducie Street, MANCHESTER. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Effervescing and Tasteless; forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 





my and Refreshing Beverage. 
: L_A~)\2 Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or BiLI0US SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
Vom pre LA8SITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS; and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
‘7 worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty HEAT, SMALLPOX, 
MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 


DR. TURLEY :—'I found it act as a specific, in my experience and family, in the worst form of Scarlet 
Fever, no other medicine being required.’ 
DR. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—‘l have great pleasure in 
tearing 8 ~ | pogtimeny An ~" yam in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of Gastric Complaints, 

r me 2c ° 

= DR. 3. W. DOWSING + T used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to state I 
never a ie case.’ 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


DR. POWEL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 
For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints. Price 1s. 1}d. per Box, 


May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or of 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


DIAMONDS, MR. STREETER, 


SAPPHIRES. Diamond & Gem Qerchant, 
eee, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, . 

CAT’S-EYES. COLOMBO, CEYLON, 

GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 


STAR STON ES. No Lower Standard Gold than 18-Carat. 
KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES. 


EMERALDS. BEST QUALITY ONLY. 




















RUBIES. 





PEARLS. 
ALEXANDRITES 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 














ge AWARDS. 
AWARDS. oe a 
4 = NINE 
gto a _ CERTIFICATES 
MEDALS. aS OF MERIT. 


MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads. 
The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Chair. | The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Couch. | The ‘Excelsior’ Bed-Rest. 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. | The ‘ Excelsior’ Hospital Beds. 


Illustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON & DUGDALE, Manchester. 
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eo Re | BEEF TEA VEAL, ; 
| “MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; \ 
“TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS' FOOT ~ 
= JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES’ 8 C:2 





















S| BRAND & CO.’S INDIAN CHUTNEY.|C 


AN EXQUISITE AND WHOLESOME RELISH. 


BRAND & CO0.'S ESSENCE OF MALT. 


Prepared from English Malt of finest quality, by Dence & Mason’s 
Patent Process, by which the flavour and diastase of the malt are 
most perfectly preserved. 


gs AN ADMIRABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR COD LIVER OIL? 
\, YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, ETC. 


CAUTION I—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS AS] > 
UNDER WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
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‘No. 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, 
1: LONDON, w. 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER 1882. 


PAGE 
THICKER THAN WaTER. By JAMES PAayN. i. 2 , ° ° ° I 
Chapter I.—Mrs. Beckett. 

»  1L—A Friend of the House, 

» I1.—Defiance. 

» IV.—Leap-Year, 
AToMs, MoticuLEs, AND ETHER WAVES. By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. , 29 
LEXINGTON, By W. D. HowE.Lis ° ° e ° . * P a” ei 
‘DEPARTED.’ By the AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN’ , a 8 
Our ORIGIN AS A SPECIES. By RICHARD OWEN, C.B, F.R.S. . ° - 64 


A Gossip ON RoMANCE. By R. L. STEVENSON . * ’ . ° » 69 


SomE POINTS IN AMERICAN SPEECH AND Customs, I. By EDWARD 
A. FREEMAN, LL.D. D.C.L. 


° - 80 


THE BLACK PooDLE. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘ Vice-versi’ > «+ 99 





EDUCATIONAL MONTHLIES. Conducted by JOSEPH HUGHES. 


Just ready, in handsome binding, and containing seven original patterns, Vol. I. of 


GOVERNESS. 
A LADIES’ LITERARY MONTHLY. Price 7s. 6d. (post free). CHIEF CONTENTS :— 
Bow to Tench the Pianoforte to Young Beginners. How to Teach Plain Needlework, with Seven 
ENEDICT. 


y LaDy Patterns. By Miss E. G. JonEs, of the Lo ™ 
The *iseipline of the Mind. By W. C. CouPLAND, tute for Advancement-of Plain Needlework. os oe 


c. Notes of Lessons for Infants a” Banae, 
The Kindergarten at Home. By EMILY SHIRREFF, Head Master of the Soutiands Training Coll 
President of the Fribel Society. Original Action Son, 


ste Mythology. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., Sh paperee Macbet: 











te with © Gop fous 3 Notes. + IL. 


INTON, B.A., Lecturer on English Literatu: 
Barbara Melton: a Serial Story. By the Author of Westminster College. . not Ge 
“A Tour among Teachers.’ Private Help Column._—Examination Bepers. 
How I Teach Domestic Economy. | By Mrs, WIGLEY, | Science and Art Notes,_Musical Note 
Author of ‘The Marshfield Maidens.’ Dress.—Reviews &c.— Li' 


terary Gossi 
Freehand Drawing Copies (Second sip 


Now ready, the November Number of 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Price 6d. ; post free, 7}d. CHIEF CONTENTS :— 








School Surgery. By ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D., C.S.S., Hog t ze Teach Elementary Science. By RICHARD 

Eminent Practical Teachers.— David ow. By J. R. Scholarship aaqgtions. 1882, with Model Answers. 
LANGLER, B.A., of the Westminster College. Pupil Teach Examination Pa: 

Ancedotal a ce al History. By the Rev. J.G. Woop, with Modet “Answer seuninatng. creas, 


Original School Song (both Notations). By T. CRAMPTON. Beccne tn Inspection Questions.Reviews, &c 
Now ready, Vol. 1, price 6d., post free 74d. 











CHODLAR. 
AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, CnHgEr ConrentTs :— 
Seven Stories from English History. By the Rev. Sir bie r. in D ie Ee y. By Mrs 
G. W. Cox. With Ns ee Gunston. " 


Eight Lives of Poets. By J. 8. FLETCHER. Shakspere, arithmetical Questions for Standard: - 
TT Milton, Longtellow, Wordsworth, Goldsmith. Byron, W. SPE a S1-Viz. By 


Shelley, and Cowper. With Portraits and Choice Ex- Sixteen . Breehand Drawing Copies. By W. H. 


tracts from their Works. 
Eight Descriptions of British Rivers.— Thames, Right School Songs, in both Notations. By T. CRAMPTON. 
Severe. Trent, oy Ouse, Great Ouse, Tyne, Tweed, 


Explanatory Lists of all the more difficult words occur- 
d Clyde. With M ring in the Volum 
A Course of Algebra, up to Division inclusive. By W Answers to the. ‘Algebra and Arithmetic Questions. 
ARVEY, 


The first number of Volume IT. is now ready (price }d.), and contains Shakspere’s Richard IT., with Notes ; Robi: yusoe, 
How we are Made, Big Wonders Jor Little Heads, Domestic Economy, Arithmetic, Drawing Ci opy, pate ff ob bt = Cc 


*s* MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 
Lonpox: ‘JOSEPH HUGHES, PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Arcuisatp Getxim, F.R.S., 


Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations, 
Medium 8vo. 28s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


MR. WALTER CRANE'S NEW BOOK. 


GRIMWM’S FAIRY TALES. A Selection from the Household Stories, 


Trans)ated from the German by Lucy CRANE, and done into Pictures by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
*.* Also an Edition limited to 250 Copies, printed on large paper. Royal 8vo. 


NEW COLOURED PICTURE BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE HORKEY: 2 Provincial Ballad. By Roserr Buoomrietp. Told in 


Coloured Pictures by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. With an Address to Young Folks by F.C, BunNaND. The 
Illustrations reproduced in Colours by Messrs. Clay, Sons, & Taylor. 4to. 5s, 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
ROSY. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of ‘ Carrots,’ ‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ 


‘Herr Baby,’ &c. With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE, Globe 8vo. a 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL.’ 


WHEN PAPA COMES HOME: the Story of Tip, Tap, Toe. By 


the Author of ‘Nine Years Old,’ ‘ Pansie’s Flour Bin,’ &c, With Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssY, 
Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PALADIN AND SARACEN: Stories from ARIOSTO. By H. C. 
—— With lustrations by Mrs. AnTHUR LEMON, engraved by O, —oo — 


MRS. GANDER’S STORY. With Twenty-four Illustrations. Demy 


oblong. (Jmmediately. 


ANYHOW STORIES—MORAL AND OTHERWISE. By 


Mrs, W. K. Gasseean. With Illustrations by DoroTtHy TENNANT. Crown 8vo. (Jmmediately. 


NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. (PEOPLE'S EDITIONS.) 
Profusely Illustrated. Price Sixpence each, or complete ia One Volume, cloth, 3s. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 

WATERTON’S WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S OLD CHRISTMAS. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jonny Morty. New 


Volumes, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 


SWIFT. By Lestiz Stepney. | STERNE. By H. D. Tratt. : 
SPINOZA: a Study. By Rev. Dr. James Martinzav. With a Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 




















MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
SOLILOQUIES IN SONG. By Atrrep Avstiy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. F. W. H. MYERS. 


THE RENEWAL OF YOUTH, and Other Poems. By F. W. H. 


Myers, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
NATURE SERIES.—_NEW VOLUME. 


CHARLES DARWIN: Memorial Notices. By Professor Huxey, F.R.S., 


G. J. RoMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Sec. L.S., ARCHIBALD GEIKIR, F.R.S., and W. T. THISELTON Dyer, 
F.R.S. Reprinted from ‘ Nature.’ With a Portrait engraved by C. H. JEENS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. By THomas Hucuss, 


Q.C. With a Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. JEENS, from a Painting by Lowzs Dickinson. Thiid 
Thousand, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE ALTERNATIVE: a Study in Psychology. Crown 8vo. 8s. 67. 


After having read about half of this work, Mr. Henry Sidgwick writes of it :—‘ I feel no doubt that the 
book deserves the attention of all students of philosophy, from the amount of vigorous, precise, and 
independent thivking it contains, thinking which appears to me generally consistent, so far as it has been 
completely developed . . . . Lalso find the terse, forcible individuality of the style attractive.’ 

Now ready, Double Number, Schoberlechner to Sketches, Parts XV. and XVL., 7s, 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. (>. 1450- 


1882.) By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by GrorGs 
Grove, D.C.L. 3 vols. Parts I. to XIV., 3s.6a.; Parts XV. and XVL, 7s. 
Vols, I. and II., 8vo. 21s. each. Vol. L., & to Impromptu ; Vol. II, Improperia to Plain Song. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, W.C. 








39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
LONDON, November I, A.D. 1882. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.'s 


QUARTERLY LIST. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 





Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Bart. 
DON JOHN of AUSTRIA. 


By the late Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. K.T. 

LL.D. &c. With very numerous Illustrations engraved on 

Wood, including about 100 Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, 

Pieces of Armour, Weapons of War, Costumes, all taken 

from Authentic Contemporary Sources. 2 vols. folio. (Of 

this Edition only 115 copies will be printed.) 

[Jn the press. 

*.% The Portraits engraved for this work comprise amongst many others the following: — 


Don John of Austria (18 Portraits). | The Emperor Maximilian. 
The Emperor Charles V. of Austria | Cosmo de’ Medici. 

(2 Portraits). William of Orange. 
King Philip II. of Spain (2 Portraits). | Archduke Matthias of Austria. 
Pope Pius V. (3 Portraits). Louis Quixada. 
Pope Gregery XIII. Andrea Doria (3 Portraits). 
Don Carlos. Honoratus Joannius. 
The Regent Juana (2 Portraits). Sebastian, Doge of Venice. 
The Sultan Selim. Marc Antony Colonna. 
Anne of Austria. Cardinal Granvelle (3 Portraits). 
Francesco de’ Medici. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
Ph. Marnix de St. Aldegonde. Author of Dox Quixote. 
Queen Elizabeth of England. Pietro Loredano, Doge of Venice. 
Mary Queen of Scots (2 Portraits). Alva. 
Ottavio Farnese. Mocenigo, Doge of Venice. 
Alexander Farnese. Margaret of Valois (3 Portraits), 
Margaret of Austria. Sir Philip Sydney. 
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The Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the RE- 
FORMATION. By M. CREIGHTON, M.A. Vicar of 
Embleton, Northumberland, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. cloth. 
VoL. I. the Great Schism—the Council of Constance, 
1378-1418. VoL. II. the Council of Basel—the Papal 
Restoration, 1418-1464  .secccseeee cesceses secsecee| Vow ready. 





ODD SU IU 


F. A. Froude, M.A. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


FOURTH SERIES. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. 
[Ix the press. 
CONTENTS :— 

LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE HIGH CHURCH REVIVAL. SIX 
LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 

ORIGEN AND CELSUS. 

A CAGLIOSTRO OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 

CHENEYS AND THE HOUSE OF RUSSELL. 

A SIDING AT A RAILWAY STATION. 


PRP PILI ISI LINES RSS 


Dr. R. Quain, F.R.S. 
A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 


Including General Pathology, General Therapeutics, 
Hygiene, and the Diseases Peculiar to Women and Children. 
By Various Writers. Edited by RICHARD QUAIN, M.D. 
F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Member 
of the Senate of the University of London, Member of the 
General Council of Medical Education and Registration, 
Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest at Brompton, &c. Medium 8vo. pp. 
CtvCA 1,900, price 315, 6d, Cloth cssesccesseveeeeee| Vow ready. 
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"Mrs. De Morgan. 
MEMOIR of AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 


By his Wife, SOPHIA ELIZABETH DE MORGAN. With 
Selections from his Letters. 8vo. Portrait, 145. 


[Now ready. 


OU 


Mrs. H. Pott. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PROMUS of FORMU- 
LARIES & ELEGANCIES (being Private Notes in MS. 
circa 1594 hitherto unpublished) illustrated by Passages 
from Shakespeare. By Mrs. HENRY POTT. Witha Preface 
by the Rev. EDwin A. ABBoTT, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 
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“Professor C. Witt. 
MYTHS OF HELLAS; 


Or, Greek Tales told in German. By Professor C. WITT, 
Head Master of the Altstadt Gymnasium, K6nigsberg, 
Translated into English by FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND. 
With a Preface by ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor, C.C. Coll. Oxon. late Assistant-Master, Rugby 
School, I vol. crown 8vo. [Ln the press. 


PPP LL ILL LIONS 


"Mary Hickson. 
The IRISH MASSACRES of 1641, 


Their Causes and Results: a Selection from the Unpub- 
lished Sworn Depositions concerning the Massacres of 
Irish and English Protestants in the Irish Rebellion of 
1641. Printed verbatim as they stand in the Original 
MSS. in Trinity College Library, Dublin. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter and Appendix, containing extracts from 

the Unpublished State Papers concerning the Projected 
Plantations of Ireland for the twenty years preceding the 
Rebellion, by MARY HICKSON, and a Preface by J. A. 
FROUDE, M.A. 8V0. ...ceeeee svcvenevesececes [Jn the Autumn. 

*," The reports of proceedings, verdicts, sentences, &c. of the 
Cromwellian High Courts of Justice on persons accused in the 
depositions will also be printed verbatim from the Original MSS. 


d2 
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G. A. Simcox, M.A. 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL LATIN 
LITERATURE. By G. A. Simcox, M.A. Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vO.eeeee0e0e[l2 November, 
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A.R. Bramston & A.C. Leroy. 


HISTORIC WINCHESTER ; 
Or, England’s First Capital. By A. R. BRAMSTON and 
A. C. LEROY. Crown 8V0, ...cccsscccccscceesevese| Vow ready. 


nee eenneenn teen tt 


F. A. Doyle. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA; 

Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas. By J. A. DOYLE, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 8vo. with Map, 
PTICE 185. scoccvccccescccscecsccesevccecs ee ccescccecees [Vow ready. 


PvaY aa aa a te ne pte heh hth eh hea aad 


W. D. Seymour, Q.C. 
The HEBREW PSALTER, 


Or Book of Praises, commonly called the Psalms of David ; 
a New Metrical Translation. By WILLIAM DIGBY 
SEYMOUR, Q.C. LL.D. Recorder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Crown 8vo. price 75. 6d. ssercccccccccccscccceccecece [Now ready. 


PPP AARA RADII IAI ry 


E.. G. Hardy, M.A. 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO, BOOK I. 

Greek Text, edited, with English Notes, Introduction, and 
Appendices by E. G. HARDY, M.A. Head Master of the 
Grantham Grammar School, late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Crown 8V0. seecesccccsererssessesessssees  LVearly ready, 
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George Halse. 


A SALAD OF STRAY LEAVES. 
By GEORGE HALSE, Author of ‘ Sir Guy de Guy,’ ‘ Agatha,’ 
‘Queen Loeta,’ &c. With a Frontispiece by the late Hablot 
K. Browne (Phiz), engenn 4 on heatesntn eveeee[Vearly ready. 


PARNrnmrnrewn OO 


The Rev. F. = Wood, M.A. 
COMMON BRITISH INSECTS. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. Author of ‘Homes 
without Hands’ &c. Abridged from Jusects at Home. 
Crown 8vo, with many Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
[Jn November. 


C. Dresser. 
JAPANESE ARTS; 


A Description of the Architecture, Decorative Arts, and 
Art Industries of Japan from Personal Observation. By 
CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D. F.L.S. F.E.B.S. &c. With 
numerous Illustrations .....+00. eeccccceccece seeee[ J November. 


nnn ttt 


Dr. F. Coats. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY, 
Including General Pathology and Pathological Anatomy. 
By JOSEPH CoaTs, M.D. &c. Pathologist and Lecturer on 
Pathology in the Western Infirmary, Examiner in Patho- 
logy in the scented of — BVO. we.e0e[lm the press. 


~w 





PRODI LDN OIA 


Dublin University Press ‘Series. 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMIL- 
TON, Knt. LL.D. D.C.L. M.R.LA. &c. Andrews Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Dublin and Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland. Including Selections from his 
Poems, Correspondence, and Miscellaneous Writings. By 
ROBERT PERCEVAL GRAVES, M.A. Sub-Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, Dublin, formerly Curate in Charge of Windermere. 
VOL. T, SvO0.cccccccccsssccccsccccscccscccccscsccsccece| lM Lhe PrCs5. 
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r. W. emyss Reid. 
PROGRESS. 


A Memoir of JOHN DEAKIN HEATON, M.D. of Leeds, 
Fdited by T, WEMyss REID. 1 vol, 8vo, 


Aen nnn e nn teens Awe 


Leader Scott. 


MESSER AGNOLO’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A ‘Cinque Cento’ Florentine Story. By LEADER SCOTT, 
Author of ‘A Nook in the Apennines,’ ‘Fra Bartolommeo, 
‘ Ghiberti and Donatello,’ ‘The Renaissance in Italy,’ &c. 
[ln November. 


RR ID ILI III IO 


Dr. W. H. Dickinson. 


MORBID AFFECTIONS of the KIDNEYS 
and URINE. By W. Howsuip DICKINSON, M.D. Cantab. 
F.R.C.P. &c. Physician to,and Lecturer on Medicine at, 
St. George’s Hospital, Physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. PART III. A/iscellaneous A ffections, with numerous 
Plates and Woodcut Illustrations, completing the Work. 


SVO..ccccccecs crceccccceocce seecccecccces oe ccccccccccccces [ln the press. 


Dr. Graily Hewitt. 


The PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, and 
TREATMENT of DISEASES of WOMEN. By GRAILY 
HEWITT, M.D. F.R.C.P. Professor of Midwifery and Diseases 
of Women, University College, and Obstetric Physican to 
the Hospital. New Edition, being the Fourth, the greater 
part re-written and much enlarged, with numerous addi- 
tional Illustrations, 1 Vol. Sv0...e..cseeseeees [Jn the Autumn. 



































WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





The Rev. T. Mozley, M.A. 
Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College 


and the Oxford Movement. 


formerly Fellow of Oriel. 


By THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. 


Second Edition, revised, with a 


New Preface ..ccccccccccccccocccccccccesee? VOIS, crown Svo. 18s. 


‘ This is precisely the sort of book 
which Dr. JOHNSON would have ad- 
vised us to go on reading just where- 
ever we opened it, and to be at no 
pains to go straight through it from 
the beginning. The different chapters 
are not connected together by any 
historical continuity, or in any chro- 
nological order ; and they are in fact 
exactly what the writer calls them, 
reminiscences, such as follow each 
other through a man’s brain during 





a solitary walk or in an after-dinner 
reverie. But they are none the less 
interesting on that account : we have 
rarely taken up two more fascinating 
volumes...... We caution our readers 
that we have not even attempted to 
give a full account of this extremely 
interesting work ; and that they will 
find abundance of matter in it, both 
grave and gay, to which we have not 
so much as referred.’ 
ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 


Jj. Samuelson. 


Roumania Past and Present ; 
By JAMES SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 


at-Law. 
Plates, and 31 Woodcuts 


‘A wish has been freely expressed by 
Roumanians that some Englishman would 
write a book about their country ; and 
they ought to be grateful to Mr. SAMUEL- 
SON, for he has fulfilled their desire in a 
manner whlch cannot fail to be pleasing 
to them...... Mr. SAMUELSON has treated 
Roumania geographically, ethnographi- 
cally, and historically, with a fulness of 
detail which deprives English readers of 
any excuse for such ignorance as was 
justly stigmatised by our Consul-General 





With 2 Maps engraved by E. Weller, 3 Autotype 


COC eerseecessesece ——- 16s. 


at Bucharest in an official report to the 
Foreign Office nine years ago...... To all 
readers who wish to study its history or 
its institutions Mr. SAMUELSON’s con- 
scientious and trustworthy account of the 
country may be safely recommended. It 
is based on solid personal knowledge, and 
its conclusions are supported by the evi- 
dence of those among our officials who are 
best acquainted with the subject.’ 
ATHENZUM 
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Sir T. E. May, K.C.B. : 
The Constitutional History of England | 


since the Accession of George III. 1760-1860. By Sir f 
THOMAS ERSKINE May, K.C.B. D.C.L. With an Addi- 
tional Supplemental Chapter, 1861-1871. The Seventh : 
TOR cnpccencsccncraudccansad ecccccccessS VOM. Copwe Sve. 8Gz. 


¥. McCarthy, M.P. 
The Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850. 


By Justin McCartuy, M.P. Author of ‘A History of 
Our Own Times.’ (Forming one of Messrs. Longmans & 
Co.’s Series of ‘Epochs of Modern History, edited by C. 
CORSIICK, BILLA. ccccsccccccecocccsctccscsossecccs POD. Ove, 22, Gd. 


enn 


A. F. Wilson. 
Dictionary Practical, Theoretical, and 


Historical of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. By 
the late J. R. M‘CULLOCH. New Edition (1882) with a 
Supplement containing the most recent Information by 

ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. ‘With 48 Maps, Charts, 
and Plans, 7 New in this Edition .........Medium 8vo. 635. 





eee 





‘The latest edition of this excellent 
work, which extends over 1,558 pages, 
contains a SUPPLEMENT of 262 pages, 
embracing the most recent commercial 
information, practical, theoretical, and 
historical. In preparing this Supple- 
ment, the Editor states that he has 
followed as closely as possible the lines 
laid down alike by Mr. M‘CuLLocH 
himself, and by the Editors of previous 
Supplements. The work abounds with 
information of an authentic and reliable 
kind, which cannot fail to be of the 
utmost utility both to commercial men 
and to students generally. In the present 
edition an effort has been made to give 
a tolerably complete statistical résumé of 
the trade of the United Kingdom under 
its various heads, ana in such a manner 
as may enable the reader to get in this 
book the substance of many Blue Books. 
Recent Acts of Parliament relating to 


trade matters have also been incorporated, 
and the latest particulars regarding the 
accommodation, improvements, port dues, 
and pilotage charges of all the ports of 
consequence in the kingdom are also 
embodied from information supplied by 
the Harbour Masters, Dock Commis- 
sioners, and others at these places ; the 
latest particulars, so far as they are to 
be obtained, regarding foreign centres of 
trade, are also given as fully as possible. 
Interspersed throughout the work are 
several well-drawn maps, aud a number 
of charts of home and foreign ports, docks, 
and harbours, with the soundings marked. 
Altogether, this new edition of 2 much- 
consulted and universally-known book of 
reference is well calculated, if possible, 
to still further enhance its value and in- 
crease the amount of appreciation it has 
gained and retained for so many years.’ 

SHIPPING GAZETTE, 
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PRPRPPALS ADAM 





The Life and Letters of St. Paul. 
By ALFRED DeEweEs, M.A. LL.D. D.D. Vicar of St. 
Augustine’s, Pendlebury....... se svccccceccccs evcccces 8vo. 75. 6d. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ, Illustrated with Engravings on Wood 
after Paintings by 


Fra Angelico, | Raphael, 

Pietro Perugino, | Gaudenzio Ferrari, 

Francesco Francia, Danielle Da Volterra, 
Lorenzo Di Credi, _ and other Masters, chiefly of the 
Fra Bartolommeo, Early Italian School. 
Titian, 


Quarto. PARTS I. to IV. price Is. each, now ready. To be 
continued Monthly, and completed in Eighteen Parts, 
price ONE SHILLING each. 


Sir T. Brassey, M.P. 
The British Navy; 
Its Strength, Resources, and Administration. By Sir 
THOMAS BRASSEY K.C.B,. M.P. M.A. 6 vols. royal 8vo. 

VoL. I. Shipbuilding for the Purposes of War, Armoured & 
Unarmoured Ships. With 25 full-page Illustrations of Ships 
from Drawings by the Chevalier E. de Martino, 24 engraved 
on Wood; 14 Plates of Sections and Plans; and 311 
Woodcuts in the Text. Price 10s. 6d. 

VoL. II. Miscellaneous Subjects connected with Shipbuilding 
Sor the Purposes of War. With 2 full-page Illustrations 
and 111 Woodcuts in the Text. Price 3s. 6d. 

VOL. IIL. Opinions on the Shipbuilding Policy of the Navy: 
Dimensions ; Specialisation of Type; Turret Ships & 
Monitors; Armaments; the Ram as a Naval Weapon; 
Torpedoes & Torpedo Vessels; the Popoffka Type, &e. 
Price 35. 6d. 

*." VOL. IV. és in the press. 
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Mrs. Oliphant. 
In Trust; the Story of a Lady and her 


Lover. By M. O. W. OLIPHANT, Author of: ‘Chronicles 
of Carlingford’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition, complete 
in One Volume .......sccccssscccsccscccccesescees Crown SvO. OS, 


‘The story is told with perfect 
ease and grace of style, free from 
mannerism or affectation, and is 
interesting from the first page to 
the last.’ DAILY NEws. 

‘There can be no doubt that Mrs. 
OLIPHANT’s latest work merits the 
most careful reading, and we are 
disposed to give it a very high place, 
if not the very first, among the studies 
of English country life which have 
appeared since Middlemarch,’ 

LIFE. 





‘In Trust will add to rather than 
diminish Mrs. OLIPHANT’S great 
reputation as a novelist. The culti- 
vated humour and observation of 
character which belong to the 
Authoress have never been seen to 
much greater advantage in any of 
her previous works than they are in 
this story of a Lady and her Lover. 
eeeesenen Her three volumes are a mine 
of clever character-drawing, amusing 
dialogue, and pathetic situations. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





The Sunbeam Series. 
Trench’s Realities of Irish Life. 


stitched. 


Dr. G. Hartwig’s Arctic Regions; a Popular 
Description of Man and Nature Around the North Pole, 
extracted from the Author’s Work on the ‘ Polar World.’ 
With 57 Woodcuts, price 6d. stitched, or 1s. cloth. 


Major G. J. Whyte-Meiville’s Kate Coventry, an 
Autobiography. Price 6d. stitched. 


The Rev. J. G. Wood’s Strange Dwellings, a 
Description of the Habitations of Animals, abridged from 


‘Homes without Hands. With 55 Woodcuts, price 6d. 
stitched, or 1s. cloth. 


Lady Brassey’s Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam,’ Quarto, 
with 60 Woodcuts, price 6d. stitched, or 1s. cloth. 

*,*" VOLUME the FIrsT of the Suwzzam LipRary, comprising 
Lady Brassey’s Voyage of the Sunbeam, Wood’s Strange Dwel- 
lings, and Hartwig’s Arctic Regions, with 172 Woodcuts, price 
2s. 6d, bound in cloth lettered. 


Price 6d. 
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H.. H. Romilly. 
A True Story of the Western Pacific in 


1879-1880, 


By HuGH HASTINGS ROMILLY., 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


D aanaeaeheaen each neh eae ae need 


SNS ees eee 


The Rev. W. Calvert, M.A. 


The Wife’s Manual ; 


Or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions of 


a Matron’s Life. 


By the late WILLIAM CALVERT, M.A. 


Rector of St. Antholin’s and one of the Minor Canons of 


St. Paul’s. 


‘Faith, Hope, Charity.’ Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


bound in white parchment-cloth with red edges. 
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Mrs. Henry Reeve. 
Cookery and Housekeeping ; 


A Manual of Domestic Economy for Large and Small 


Families. 


By Mrs. HENRY REEVE. Third Edition, with 


8 Coloured Plates and 37 Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*“Tf I had only had this book 
when I first married, what a number 
of foolish mistakes and ignorant 
extravagances I should have been 
spared!” was the exclamation of a 
lady, now an experienced and most 
successful housekeeper, as she looked 
through Mrs. REEVE’s cookery book. 
The book is deserving of great praise, 
both in its arrangement and treat- 
ment, in which it differs greatly from 
most books of its class, and we think 
it will be found most practical and 
reliable.’ SPECTATOR. 





‘Mrs. REEVE in her Cookery and 
Housekeeping appears to us to have 
hit the happy mean. The general 
introductory remarks ought to be 
invaluable to anyone who takes a 
personal interest in the management 
of an establishment. Although she 
embraces in her very comprehensive 
programme the most frugal bills of 
the most homely fare, yet she writes 
chiefly for people in easy circum- 
stances, who, while entertaining their 
friends to the best of their ability, 
must nevertheless pay due regard to 
economy.’ SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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W. Crookes, F.R.S. " 
On Artificial Manures, 


Their Chemical Selection and Scientific Application to 
Agriculture ; a Series of Lectures given at the Experimental 
Farm at Vincennes during 1867 & 1874-5. By M. GEORGES 
VILLE. Translated and Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, 
F.R.S. Author of ‘Select Methods in Chemical Analysis,’ 
&c. Second Edition, thoroughly revised ; with 31 engraved 
Illustrations ......scccccccsccccssccccccccscssccscsccesessessOVOs 21S, 


The late William Howitt. 
Visits to Remarkable Places, 


Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking 
Passages in English History and Poetry. By WILLIAM 
HowiTT, Author of ‘The Rural Life of England’ &c. 
New Edition, condensed into One Volume; with the 
Original Illustrations, about 80 in number, drawn and 
engraved on Wood by Samuel Williams. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








‘The late WILLIAM HowITT was one 
of those real lovers of English country 
life who are never tired of contemplating 
scenes rendered memorable by historic, 
legendary, or poetic associations. Few 
men were so familiar with all the events 
that give a classic or romantic aspect to 
many English localities which, judged 
only by their modern realistic belongings, 
would be shorn of nine-tenths of the 
charm and interest they possess. Some 
of Mr. HowitTt’s works are almost for- 
gotten already. But nothing he wrote 
has retained its value and popularity so 
well as Visits to Remarkable Places. It 
is forty years since he visited and described 
these places, and there may be consider- 
able alteration in some of them now to 
the outward eye, but the greater part of 
what he has to tell us is as applicable 
to-day as ever, and the memories of the 
past are in no way affected by recent in- 
novations, Such a work will always be 





an entertaining companion at an English 
fireside ; to the tourist it is invaluable. 
As originally published in two volumes, 
however, the book was needlessly large 
and costly, but that defect will be no 
longer felt. The new edition has been 
skilfully condensed by the omission of 
redundant matter and compressed into 
one handy handsome volume. The work, 
as it stands at present, is very different 
from an ordinary abridgment. So little 
that is important or characteristic has 
been left out that one might be tolerably 
familiar with the earlier editions and yet 
not notice the omission of any striking 
passage. In one respect the book has 
suffered no curtailment. The designs 
executed for former editions are retained 
with one or two exceptions, and the 
reproduction ot the illustrations by that 
eminent wood-engraver SAMUEL WIL- 
LIAMS is all that can be desired.’ 
WELSHMAN, 
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Professor Owen, F.R.S. 
Experimental Physiology, its Benefits to 











Mankind ; with an Address on Unveiling the Statue of 
William Harvey at Folkestone, August 6, 1881. By 
RICHARD OWEN, C.B. M.D. F.R.S. &c. Foreign Associate 


of the Institute of France 


cocscccceceesssessses TOWN SVO, 55. 


III OA 


English History Reading-Books. 
Old Stories from British History. 


By FREDERICK YORK POWELL, M.A. Law Lecturer, Ch. 
Ch. Oxford, Public Examiner, Oxford University ; with 10 


TE 


peosesnscensanenteonescstge Oe, GF 


FTistorical Summary. 


A Summary of English History, 
Based on Dr. S. R. Gardiner’s ‘ Outlines of English History,’ 
which form the Third and Fourth Standards of ‘ English 


History Reading-Books.’ 


RAAAAA BAAS SAR Re RRR ENA eee 


By W. REEP ......Fcp. 8vo, 6d. 


RAPA LILLIE LO 


Text-Books of Science. 
The Elements of Machine Design. 


By W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN, B.Sc. Member of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers ; Professor of Hydraulic and Mechanical 
Engineering at the Royal Indian Civil Engineering College. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged ; with 325 Woodcuts, 
of which 106 are new in this Edition .........+.. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


In the present edition the chapter 
on riveting has been almost entirely 
rewritten in accordance with the re- 
sults of an examination of experiments 
on riveted joints in the Author’s Re- 
port to the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. Besides additions scat- 
tered through the book, part of the 








theory of the strength of journals and 
shafts ; the method of drawing worm 
and worm-wheel teeth; the theory of 
piston rings ; the accountof ZEUNER’S 
valve diagram ; and the chapters on 
chains, gearing chains, and lubri- 
cators are entirely new. 
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OPP NII 


F. K. Laughton, M.A. 
Nautical Surveying. 


An Introduction to the Practical and Theoretical Study of 
Nautical Surveying. By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A. 
F.R.A.S. F.R.G.S. Mathematical and Naval Instructor at 
the Royal Naval College. Second Edition, 


Square fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


POA A ARA AAAS RRS RE SERRE EES REE EE 


The Rev. Dr. White. 


Grammar School Texts, 


Greek and Latin, with English Vocabularies. Edited by 
JOHN: T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. Two New Texts just added 
to this Series :-— 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Book VII. Greek Text, 
with English Vocabulary ....ccccccescececscsesseseeeeeZ2MO, 25, 


VIRGIL’S AENEID, Book XI. Latin Text, with English 
Vocabulary  ..cocccccopececqsosegecccesccocces recasceee SIND. Is. 6d. 


APL PPLPLLLLL LL OL LLL PDL DLL LL ADD DADA 


Dr. R. Liveing, M. A. 
Handbook on Diseases of the Skin, 


With especial reference to Diagnosis and Treatment. By 
ROBERT LIVEING, M.A. & M.D. Cantab. F.R.C.S. Lond. 
&c. Physician to the Department for Diseases of the Skin 
at the Middlesex Hospital. Third Edition, revised. 


Fep. 8vo. 55. 


‘In the first edition of this popular | This Dr. LIVEING carried out in the 
and well-written handbook, published | second edition, indicating the special 
in 1878, Dr. LIVEING made it the | treatment best adapted for each par- 
feature of the work to draw attention | ticular disease, and adding a very 
specially to the differential diagnosis | useful chapter on the therapeutics of 
of the various diseases. The usual | skin diseases generally. This neces- 
detailed descriptions of the symp- | sitated some further remarks on etio- 
toms—¢.g. of eczema, were avoided | logy, and the addition of about one- 
as far as possible, when not bearing | third to the bulk of the book. The 
particularly on the diagnosis. The | third edition has been carefully re- 
excellence of the book was at once | vised, and we can cordially recom- 
recognised, but it was felt that its mend i it as a thoroughly sound, clearly 
value would be still further enhanced | written handbook, with the ‘distinc- 
if the Author extended its scope and | tive features we have pointed out.’ 
included the subject of treatment. | The LANCET, Aug. 12, 
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a H.. Edmonds, B.Sc. 
Elementary Botany, 


i Theoretical and Practical. A Text-Book designed prima- 
Rf rily for Students of Science Classes connected with the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education. By HENRY EDMONDs, B.Sc. Lond. &c. 
Lecturer on Natural Science at the Brighton School of 
Science and Art, Science Master at the Brighton Grammar 
School. With 312 Diagrams and Woodcuts...Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 


T. Prendergast. 
Handbook to the Mastery Series. 


By THOMAS PRENDERGAST, late Madras Civil Service. 
Fifth Edition, revised and greatly enlarged ...12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series. 
French, 13th Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
German, 14th Edition, I2mo. 2s. 6d. 
Hebrew, 3rd Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Latin, 4th Edition, I2mo. 2s. 6d. 
Spanish, 7th Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


| Rn nnn rere 


W. Fago, F.C.S. 
Inorganic Chemistry. 


Theoretical and Practical; with an Introduction to the 
Principles of Chemical Analysis, Inorganic and Organic: 
an Elementary Text-Book. By WILLIAM JaGo, F.C.S. 
Assoc. Inst. Chem. &c. Head Science Master of the Brighton 
School of Science and Art. Third Edition, revised and 


enlarged; with 46 Woodcuts ......serccecssseseseF Cp. 8v0. 25, 


‘ This little manual belongs to the | stantial to work upon in his future 
higher class of elementary text-books. | studies, and will be well prepared 
. It is written with knowledge | for any elementary examination in 
and commendable clearness.’ chemistry. The work is specially 
ACADEMY. designed to meet the requirements 
‘The pupil who thoroughly masters | of South Kensington.’ 
this book will have something sub- SCHOOL GUARDIAN. 
























MILES DOUGHTY’S 
VOICE LOZENGES 
Keep the Voice in Tone, 
Give Mellowness to the Voice, 
Are Invaluable to Speakers and Singers. 


(845) From the Swedish Queen of Song, Mdlle. Jenny Lind. 
Clairville Cottage, Old Brompton, June 22, 1947, 
Str,—I have much pleasure in confirming, as far as my experienee extends, the testimony already so general in favour of 
the tosenne —— by you. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant. 
MILES UGHTY. JENNY LIND, 





From Sir Michael Costa, Italian Opera. 
. am glad to give my testimonial to Miles Doughty's Lozenges for the Voice. 
From Signor Salvini, the Eminent Seagedion. 
Theatre Royal. Drury Lane, May 23, 1875, 
‘ R,— The other night. when my voice would have otherwise failed, I was able to accomplish my duty to t the very last in 
onus which I owe entirely to your Lozenges. 
G@ll2) From Madlle. Christine Nilsson, Prima Donna, Italian Opera, Covent Garden. ‘ ~— 
uqus 
I find your Lozenges most excellent for the Voice. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Copy of Telegram received Sept. 20, 1869 from Mr. GAWI1TH, Chemist, Liverpool, to Miles Doughty, London. 
Forward by first passenger train, to Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Victoria Hotel, Preston, two largest Boxes (ils. each) Voice 
Lozenges. Charge to me. 
From Herr Theodor Wachtel, Court Singer to the King of Prussia and Emperor of Germany. 
(5122) Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden : ./une 4, 1879, 
rat a pleased to give you my testimonial for your excellent Voice Lozenges. I have proved them to be the bert preparation 
e voice, 
Sole Proprietors, F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, London, E.C. Sold by all Chemists at 6d., 14., 
2s.6d., 5s., and Ils. ; or by post for 7d., 1s. 2d., 28. 9d. or 5s. ; the lls. size sent tree to any Railway Station tor P.O.O. for lls. bd. 


THE TRUE Dr. STEERS’ OPODELDOC, 


From its penetrating quality, is found decidedly superior to any other external application in promoting - 

natural circulation when in a torpid state, arising from Cold or other causes, and in giving viper to the 
arts affected. .When promptly and copiously rubbed in, it cures RHEUMATISM, CHILBLAINS, 
SRAMP, SPRAINS, BRUIS 

prevents their breaking 

i Use no other ‘than NEWBERY’S DR. STEERS’ OPODELDOC, 28.9d. Of Chemists 
Proprietors, F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, London, E.C. Established 1746. 
See the words ‘ F. NEWBERY’ on the Government Stamp of the genuine Dr. Steers’ Opodeldoc. 


The Eublie are invited to send, from any part ofthe world, to ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, for Samples ‘and full range of Price Lists (POST FREE) of their 





S,&c. If dissolved and applied on the FIRST APPEARANCE of Chilblains, it 








‘Their Irish Linen Collars, Cuffs, Real Irish Linen Sheeting, 2) ALL PuRE F —_" seg doz, 

Shirts, &c., have the merits of ex- -—"- wide, 1/11 per yard. hil oe 2/6 

cellence and Extra Heavy (a most durable peg e. 3/3 
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with 4-fold Tab e ‘otis, ‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
all linen fronts and cuffs, 35/6 the! 2yds.square,3/11; Robinson & Cleaver have a world- 
half-doz. (to measure, 2/ extra). 25 yards by 4 yards, 13/4 each. wide fame.’— Zhe Queen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, sizssarmesisonni? Rioters 


THE ROYAL IRISH LINEN WAREHOUSE, BELFAST. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND UNDERCLOTHING. 


EN INITIALS 
ARICDE FOB AR 


Any Name Embroidered on our fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red. Price 6s. 6d. 
per twelve dozen. These Initials and Names are retailed by Drapers everywhere. 


Samples post free of J. & J. CASH, Coventry. 
















































































LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER 1882. 


Thicker than Water. 


By James PayN, AutHor oF ‘By Proxy,’ ‘Hicu Spirits,’ &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS. BECKETT. 


T is two o’clock in the July afternoon, and on what the majority 
of Londoners, in spite of Geronimo’s opinion to the contrary, 
consider the pleasantest day in the week, because it is a half-holi- 
day. Geronimo’s objection to Saturday was founded, the poet tells 
us, on the prolonged wear of his shirt; but to the city toiler that 
is a small objection ; indeed the greatest of all Londoners, and one 
who worked the hardest (though not, it is true, unless he was 
obliged), has left it on record, through his biographer, that he did 
not like clean linen. 

Hyde Park is crowded with pleasure-seekers, but the Row is 
empty. The Upper Ten Thousand have gone home to lunch, the 
Over Two Millions have just dined. Beside the mile-long garden 
that extends from the Marble Arch to Apsley House, the ‘ swart 
mechanic’ lounges pipe in mouth admiringly; he gazes at the 
glowing parterres of wondrous shape and hue, and wonders how 
‘them colour beds’ are made, and (especially) who pays for them. 
He thinks how his Missis and the kids would enjoy the spectacle, 
and is half-inclined to fetch them ; but upon reflection, and finding 
his mouth a little dry, considers the morrow better adapted for 
their recreation, and, crossing to the other side of the road, 
drops into the public-house in the mews. As he does so, he 
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bestows, perhaps, a glance at the stately pile at its corner, and 
expresses an opinion, mingled with tobacco juice, that ‘the cove 
as lives there-must have a sight of money ’—in which he is quite 
correct. 

Of all the mansions in Park Lane, albeit there are some, 
though not many, larger, Beckett House gives the strongest im- 
pression to the passer-by not only of wealth, but, what is a very 
different thing (and much better), the possession of an abundance 
of ready money. Just as on illumination nights we see the lines 
of some public edifice picked out with fire, so all the summer long 
the balconies of Beckett House show, tier on tier, their glowing 
lines of flowers. Under the large portico there is a miniature 
jungle of tropical foliage, and when at night the opened door gives 
a glimpse of the interior to the passing Peri, it seems to her an 
Eden indeed. 

Nor even in winter does this shrine of Flora lack its gifts, for 
in the centre and on either wing are great conservatories, to which 
‘the time of roses’ is but a poetic figment, and May (for once) is 
happy in December’s arms. 

Mrs. Beckett, the owner of this palace, has a passion for 
flowers, which her wealth enables her to indulge to the full; nor 
is this the only proof of her good taste. ‘She had once a handle 
to her name, but laid it aside by an act of voluntary abnegation. 
Emperors and others have done the like before her, but a woman 
—never. Her first husband was Sir Robert Orr, a city knight, 
who left her an immense jointure and ‘her ladyship.’ He had 
never been remarkable for personal beauty, and unless in the 
sense of years—he was three times her age—could hardly have 
been called accomplished. It was a marriage of convenience ; 
but the old man had been kind to her in life and death, and she 
respected his memory. When she married her second husband, 
John Beckett, the railway engineer, she dropped her ‘ladyship’ ; 
Sir Robert had been intensely proud of the title, and she felt that 
it belonged to him. The law, of course, would have decided as 
much, but she might have retained it by courtesy. She was not 
a woman to parade her sentiments, and, having some sense of 
humour, was wont to account for this act of self-sacrifice upon 
moral grounds; she did not think it respectable, she said, to figure 
with her husband in the ‘ Morning Post’ as Mr. Beckett and Lady 
Orr; she left that suspicious anomaly for the wives of bishops. 

John Beckett had been a rich man, though he could not have 
measured purses with Sir Robert, and he had ten times his wits, 
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He had not wasted them much on building bridges or hollowing 
tunnels out of the ‘ too solid earth ;’ he left such enduring monu- 
ments to scientific theorists, and applied the great powers of his 
mind—he called them without the faintest consciousness of self- 
satire its ‘grasp ’—to contracts; mostly in connection with coal. 
He took the same practical view of matrimony, which poor Lady 
Orr had never guessed, and for her part had wedded her second 
husband for love. It was unintelligible to herthat a man of so much 
wealth should pant for more; but he did so to his last breath. If 
he could have carried all his money (and hers) away with him— 
“to melt,’ or ‘to begin the next world with’—he would have done 
it and left her penniless. As it was, he died suddenly—killed 
by a fall from his horse below her very windows—and intestate. 
Even when his scarce breathing body was lying in an upstair 
chamber, and she tending it with all wifely solicitude, she could 
not stifle a sense of coming enfranchisement after twenty-five 
years of slavery, or the consciousness that her Sir Robert had been 
the better man of the two. 

A woman of experience at least, if not of wisdom, was the 
present mistress of Beckett House; with strong passions, but with 
a not ungenerous heart; outspoken from the knowledge of her 
* great possessions,’ perhaps, as much as from natural frankness ; a 
warm friend and not a very bitter enemy ; and at the bottom of it all 
with a certain simplicity of character, of which her love for flowers 
was an example. She had loved them as Kitty Conway, the 
country doctor’s daughter, when violets instead of camellias had 
been ‘her only wear,’ sweet-peas and wallflowers the choicest 
ornaments of her little garden, and Park Lane to her unsophisti- 
cated mind like other lanes. ‘ Fat, fair, and forty,’ she was wont 
to call herself at the date this story opens, and it was the truth; 
but not the whole truth. Fat she was and fair she was, but she 
was within a few years of fifty. Of course she was admirably 
preserved ; as the kings of old took infinite pains that their bodies 
after death should not decay, so women do their best for them- 
selves in that way while still in the flesh; and Mrs. Beckett was 
as youthful as art and care could make her. In shadow and with 
the light behind her, persons of the other sex might have set her 
down as even less mature than she described herself to be. There 
would have been at least ten years’ difference between their 
* quotations’—as poor Sir Robert would have called them—and 
that of her tiring maid. 

Five years she had had of gilded ease and freedom, since 
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drunken, greedy, hard John Beckett had occupied his marble hall 
in Kensal Green—Sir Robert had a similar edifice of his own in 
Highgate cemetery, for she had too much good taste to mix their 
dust—and on the whole she had enjoyed them. Far too well 
favoured by fortune, however, not to have her detractors, she 
was whispered by some to be by no means averse to a third experi- 
ment in matrimony. ‘There swam no goose so gray,’ they 
were wont to quote, and ‘ There was luck in odd numbers.’ 
Gossips will say anything, and men delight in jokes against 
the fair sex. There is one about matrimony which was applied 
to the present case. A student of human nature once inquired 
of his grandmother (ztat. 80) at what age females ceased to ex- 
perience the tender passion. ‘ My dear boy,’ she answered, rather 
tartly, ‘ yon must ask somebody much older than I am.’ There was 
even a rumour, not old enough to be a legend, that Mrs. Beckett 
had once sounded her confidential man of business, Mr. Rennie, 
upon this subject. ‘As you consult me as a friend,’ he said—by 
which he meant gratuitously—‘ my opinion, my dear madam, is 
not worth much; but as to the remarriage of widows—in cases 
where they have 30,000/. a year at their own disposal—I think it 
risky.’ 

Mrs. Beckett sighed, for she remembered that even when. she 
was but twenty she had been married for her money. Still every 
man was not like John Beckett; and how nice Sir Robert must 
have been when he was young. 

On the day on which our story opens, the widow was sitting in 
her drawing-room with a novel in her hand, on which, however, she 
was not bestowing that close regard, I do not say which such an 
agreeable description of literature has a right to expect, but even 
the commonest attention ; her glance wandered with ill-concealed 
impatience over the top of her book to the gorgeous timepiece 
on the mantelpiece, the hands of which were travelling over gold 
and china towards two o’clock. 

Suddenly her fair face flushed crimson ; her eyes had met with 
another pair bound on the same identical errand; Miss Marvon, 
her young friend and ‘ companion,’ was also watching the clock. 

‘Do you want your lunch, Mary?’ inquired the lady of the 
house, with a very good imitation of a yawn. 

‘Not at all, thank you, Mrs. Beckett,’ was the quiet reply, 
delivered in the gentlest and sweetest of tones. It was not her 
dependent position that gave honey to her speech ; it was natural 
to Mary Marvon to be sweet and gentle to everybody, but espe- 
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cially to those who were kind to her; and Mrs. Beckett had been 
very kind. The jewels on the girl’s shapely wrist, the lace about 
her dainty neck, the very dress which fitted her slight but grace- 
ful figure with such completeness, were all Mrs. Beckett’s gifts. 
Nay, in her dark brown hair blushed a scarlet flower, which Mrs. 
Beckett in her characteristic admiration for it, had placed there 
with her own hands that morning as being the fittest setting for 
such a floral jewel. If anything were wanting to show how 
smooth and even was the social ground on which the two women 
stood, notwithstanding the conventional relation between them, it 
was found in the next words that Mrs. Beckett spoke. As a rule 
ladies do not think it worth while to excuse themselves to their 
hired companions for this or that, whereas our widow paid hers 
the compliment of telling a ‘tarradiddle’ or white lie, in order to 
explain her recent interest in the timepiece. 

‘I was thinking,’ she said, ‘what a want of originality and 
sense of appropriateness there must be in clockmakers, since they 
all represent the progress of Time by hands, as if he was an 
acrobat. If legs were too unpoetical or indelicate, they might at 
least use wings.’ 

‘It is only with the exceptionally fortunate, however,’ returned 
Mary, smiling, ‘that Time moves on wings.’ 

‘I doubt whether people are always the happier for that,’ 
observed Mrs. Beckett. 

‘ Perhaps not,’ assented Mary. ‘I should think those lives are 
the most enviable which are passed smoothly and equably, but not 
at eagle speed.’ 

‘That was not quite what I had in my mind,’ returned the 
widow, rising and looking thoughtfully through the open window. 
‘I was thinking that when Time seems to drag, because of our 
expectations, it is often better for us that it should drag on, and 
that they should remain without fulfilment. The secret of happi- 
ness in this world ’—those three last words were mere garnish, and 
suited with her voice and manner no better than a flower made of 
a carrot or a turnip with some delicate entrée—‘is not to expect, 
but to make the best of what we have Was not that the 
front door bell?’ 

The last observation was by no means uttered in the same 
philosophic tone as the rest, and a faint red suffused the widow’s 
cheeks. The colour too came into Mary Marvon’s face, which was, 
however, averted from her patroness, as she answered ‘I think so.’ 

Then they remained silent. If they were listening for a step 
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upon the stair they must have been very sanguine, or else in pos- 
session of the gifts of Fine Ear in the fairy tale; for three-pile 
carpets are not good conductors of sound. If they could have 
seen what was going on below stairs they would have seen this : 
a young man of four-and-twenty or so, bright-eyed and fresh- 
complexioned, but with that subdued air which betokens dry 
humour rather than that of the sparkling kind, had been admitted 
by the hall porter, and introduced by the good offices of two tall 
footmen to the butler, Harris. This personage preceded him up 
the staircase with much solemnity, but on the landing paused, 
perceiving that the visitor was not following him. 

‘ All right, my man,’ said a cheerful voice from below, ‘I will 
be with you at the finish, but I really cannot go your pace.’ 

Then he came up three steps at a bound, just in time to be 
announced at the drawing-room door as ‘ Mr. Sotheran.’ 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it, Charley?’ observed the widow in a tone of 
undisguised disappointment. 

‘Well, yes, in default of a better it’s poor me. Were you 
expecting an hereditary prince or what ?’ 

‘Lunch !’ said Mrs. Beckett, sharply. 

Whether this was a reply to his question or an order to 
Harris seemed doubtful; but the butler took it in the latter 
sense. 

‘It is served,’ he said, ‘me lady.’ 

The title he used seemed out of place ; but the fact was, though 
Mrs. Beckett had voluntarily descended in the social scale, her 
servants had objected to that arrangement. The old ones had 
been permitted after her second marriage to address her by the 
old phrase, which they pretended they could not forget, while the 
new ones adopted it readily enough as giving importance to their 
office. Mrs. Beckett had made certain efforts to put a stop to it 
and with this very man—‘Remember I am not “my lady,” 
Harris.’ 

‘Very good, me lady—I mean ma’am—but having always 
been with persons of title, if you will please to remember, it is 
difficult, in your ladyship’s presence too’ (Harris was astute and 
would have made an excellent ambassador, except perhaps to the 
United States), ‘not to say “me lady.” ’ 

And I think Mrs. Beckett rather liked a practice which re- 


minded the world how much she had given up and from the 
noblest motives, 
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CHAPTER II. 


A FRIEND OF THE HOUSE. 


It was hard upon ‘ Charley’ that his hostess had made it manifest 
she would have preferred to welcome somebody else ; but what he 
felt much more was, that Miss Marvon also received him with a 
similar lack of enthusiasm. 

‘You are early to-day,’ she said, not indeed without a pleasant 
smile, but that belonged to her and could no more be dispensed 
with than the Austrian lip or the Caucasian nose by their here- 
ditary wearers: ‘I am afraid you are defrauding the revenue.’ 

‘ And the tax-payers,’ added Mrs. Beckett, ‘ which is me.’ 

‘And this it is to be in a government office!’ exclaimed the 
young fellow, clasping his hands despairingly ; ‘to rise—but only 
by ten pounds a year—with the lark, to work like a horse at a 
mill-wheel, and if one shares a half-holiday with the poorest, and 
gets away from one’s house of toil upon a Saturday ‘ 

‘Come, take Mary’s arm, sir,’ interrupted the widow, ‘and lead 
her downstairs No, my dear’ (for Mary had modestly drawn 
back)—‘ I will not inflict myself upon him, and he hasn’t the 
strength for it. The duties of the young gentlemen in the Probate 
Office are too overwhelming.’ 

‘No one can say we have not the Will,’ he began imploringly. 
‘Be quiet, sir; you learn nothing but jokes there: Mary, I 
insist.’ 

Charley drew the young lady’s arm within his own, and with a 
murmur, ‘ How cruel she is to me!’ led the way to the dining- 
room. 

From the above it may be gathered that, though she had 
behaved to him so scornfully, Mr. Charles Sotheran was by no 
means looked on with disfavour by the lady of the house; and 
indeed she treated none of his sex with such familiarity. His 
mother was a clergyman’s widow who had been her school friend, 
and to whom she was still the ‘ Kitty’ of thirty years ago. She 
had promised her, when the boy came up to town, that Beckett 
House should be a home to him, and he came in and out of it, as 
he himself expressed it, like a cat for whom a hole has been cut 
in the door. It was pleasant to see the expression of the widow’s 
eyes as she followed the pair downstairs; a woman would have 
translated it at once. ‘I intend these two young people to be 
one, and a very pretty pair they’ll make.’ 
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Flesh and blood, however, are not so easy to match as Dresden 
china, and though Mrs. Beckett couldn’t see it, or rather would 
not, there was an obstacle to her good intentions. Though one of 
the young people was willing enough to meet her views, the other 
was not. A Scotch lady, whose daughter was recently married, 
was asked by an old friend whether she might congratulate her 
upon the event. ‘ Yes, yes,’ she answered, ‘upon the whole it is 
very satisfactory ; it is true Jeannie hates her gudeman, but then 
there’s always a something.’ Mrs. Beckett took a similar view; 
she was aware that Mary Marvon had no love for Charley, but that 
circumstance did not deter her from pursuing her plan. When 
one has thirty thousand a-year the will is strong. There was 
‘ always a something,’ she said to herself, and though her protégée 
might feel no great affection for the young man at present, it 
would surely come in time. She knew from her own case that 
a marriage could be happy without much previous attachment on 
the lady’s part; and, alas, could be unhappy with it. Mary 
Marvon did not hate her possible gudeman; on the contrary, she 
liked him very much, except when he showed symptoms of 
liking her too well, when she always puta stop to his advances. 
This state of affairs puzzled her patroness not a little. She would 
have suspected any other girl in Mary’s position of ‘looking a 
little higher ’ than at a clerk in the Probate Office, especially as 
she might have looked with success, for Miss Marvon’s beauty and 
accomplishments, and perhaps the consciousness that she was the 
friend and protégée of a millionaire without a relative, had already 
brought more than one eligible suitor to her feet; but Mrs. 
Beckett knew Mary too well to impute any such motive to her. 
The girl was of a proud and independent spirit, very susceptible 
to kindness, but of a nature that would have resented patronage 
from an archangel. 

The wealth that surrounded her, notwithstanding that until 
the last few months she had been altogether unaccustomed to it, 
affected her no more than summer sunshine. She admitted to 
herself that it was pleasant and enjoyable enough, but if it came 
on to rain or even to snow, there were ways of passing one’s exist- 
ence within doors; she had resources of her own and was inde- 
pendent of the weather. 

These, however, were not material resources; she had no 
patrimony, indeed she had never known either father or mother. 
The one had died six months before she saw the light, and the 
other when she was but an infant. Mrs. Sotheran, who had been 
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her mother’s friend, had put her out to nurse, educated, and in a 
manner adopted her. But though she had shown her every 
kindness, and taken the utmost care in the selection of her home 
as regarded her well-being and comfort, that home had been a 
school. Though Mrs. Sotheran had often come to see her, she 
had never taken the orphan to her own house. The reason she 
had given for this was the state of her health, which indeed was 
delicate enough, the number of her family, and the calls upon her 
time made by an invalid husband; but the circumstance, taken 
in connection with the undoubted affection Mrs. Sotheran enter- 
tained for her, had been to Mary always unaccountable, and of 
late years, and since she had begun to think for herself, even 
mysterious. Mr. Sotheran had now long been dead, the children 
(of whom Charley was the youngest) had followed their father to 
the grave, and there was plenty of room in the cottage at Letcombe 
Dottrell for Mary Marvon. Yet she had never been invited 
thither. 

Mary’s school, although not a fashionable one, had been a high- 
class establishment. She had been well treated, well brought 
up, and had wanted for nothing. Mrs. Sotheran’s explanation of 
the matter was that only a moderate sum had been placed in her 
hands as provision for the orphan, and that it had been Mrs. 
Marvon’s dying wish that it should be expended so as to shield 
her daughter’s youth from the pangs and pains of poverty (from 
which she had herself suffered bitterly), and to fit her as best 
might be for the battle of life. There was not enough for Mary 
to live upon, but there was enough to keep her in comfort till she 
could provide for her own maintenance. A few hundred pounds, 
as Mary vaguely understood, was all that was left to her when, at 
eighteen years of age, she had exchanged the modest comfort 
of Minerva Seminary, Harrowgate, for the splendours of Beckett 
House. To Mrs. Sotheran she owed—as she owed everything 
else—her present position, and for this she was more grateful to 
her than for all the rest. Not because it had opened for her the 
door of luxury, but for its introduction to one who had proved 
herself a gentle, considerate, and loving friend. Only on one sub- 
ject had Mrs. Beckett and her young companion disagreed since 
the latter had come to share her home; namely, as regarded the 
young gentleman who was now escorting Mary down to luncheon. 
That Mr. Charles Sotheran was good-looking, good-tempered, 
agreeable, and very much a gentleman, Mary admitted; she had 
not a word to say against him except as a lover, 
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When Mrs. Beckett had gone on to hint that, though Charley’s 
salary was small, and increased by no means ‘by leaps and 
bounds,’ a few strokes of her pen would soon alter all that, and 
that it would give her great pleasure to make them, Mary had 
demurely observed that Mrs. Beckett could not bestow her bounty 
upon a worthier object than Mr. Charles Sotheran ; but that, so 
far as she (Mary) was concerned, he might have ten thousand a 
year but would still be unacceptable to her as a husband. 

‘Then you must be either a born-fool, Mary,’ cried the widow, 
for the first time losing her temper with her young favourite, 
‘or you must have had your brain turned by romances.’ 

‘ As we were never allowed to read romances at Minerva House, 
my dear Mrs. Beckett,’ returned Mary, cheerfully, but with a spot 
of red on each cheek, ‘I suppose I must accept the former of your 
two alternatives.’ 

And she added a little courtesy by way of acknowledgment. 

The courtesy, I think, went even further with Mrs. Beckett 
than her words; as a reproof, it. affected her not one whit, for 
very rich people are rarely thin-skinned ; but it showed the other’s 
coolness and determination. Though the widow by no means gave 
up her object, from that moment she ceased to press it; she knew 
that, notwithstanding all the resources of science, there are some 
fruits which can never be brought on by forcing, and was compelled 
to believe that this was one of them. Henceforth she trusted to 
the sunshine and the showers: circumstance and opportunity. 

As the three took their seats at the well-spread board, Charley 
nodded in his off-hand way to a vacant chair: ‘ What Banquo is 
sitting there ?’ he inquired. 

‘The Dornays promised to be here,’ said Mrs. Beckett 
curtly. 

‘Oh, indeed, Banquo and Fleance! Then I’ve got one of 
their chairs.’ . 

‘Of course you have, sir; you were not expected though we 
are very glad to see you, and they were.’ 

‘It is better to come to a feast when you are not asked,’ 
observed Charley, with a philosophic air, ‘ than to be asked and 
not come.’ 

‘ And much better manners,’ assented Mrs. Beckett, warmly. 
‘For my part I don’t understand such conduct. Guests who come 
late to lunch are almost as bad as those who come late to dinner, 


and they are unpardonable. For my part I cannot understand 
why Society tolerates it.’ 
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‘Still it is a sign of good position,’ remarked Charley, with 
a twinkle in his blue eyes. ‘It is only important people who 
venture to do it. They are titled and say to themselves, “ Our 
host is an inferior person, so will not resent our rudeness,” or they 
are rich, and he owes them money and dares not.’ 

‘ How can you be so foolish, Charley?’ said Mary reprovingly. 

‘But, my dear Mary, it must be so,’ continued the young man 
gravely, ‘or why does the host wait for them to the inconvenience 
of his other guests, and though he knows the dinner is spoiling. 
For my part I always endure the extra half-hour with great 
patience for my host’s sake; for I say to myself, “ His debts will 
be made easier to him on this account, or perhaps forgiven to 
him.” He can’t be so foolish or so slavish as to put up with such 
behaviour for nothing.’ 

‘Upon my word, I think Charley’s observations are very sensi- 
ble,’ remarked Mrs. Beckett, grimly. ‘If people can get to a rail- 
way station in time, they can come in time fordinner. A quarter 
of an hour for the difference of clocks I do allow, but beyond that 
I would not wait for a Rothschild or a Royal Highness.’ 

‘Yes, but then you see you don’t owe Rothschild anything, 
Mrs. Beckett, and Royal Highnesses are always in time.’ 

‘Quite true,’ replied the hostess, with approval. ‘It is only 
your parvenus who take such liberties.’ 

‘Still there are such things as nee: put in Mary, 
apologetically. 

‘ Accidents and offences,’ muttered Charley. 

‘That is only another reason why nobody should wait,’ argued 
Mrs. Beckett ; ‘I always say to persons who are so ill-bred as to 
be behind time, “I was sure that nothing but an accident would 
have detained you, and therefore we sat down.” Nobody but a 
madman, for example, would think of waiting for a doctor, who may 
be sent for at a moment’s notice. Harris, let those two dishes be 
taken out and kept warm.’ 

‘ Justice tempered with mercy,’ observed Charley. 

‘You are a very impudent young man,’ said the hostess smiling. 

‘My dear Mrs. Beckett, you are altogether in error : it is native 
shyness ; a thing that is often mistaken for sheer impertinence. 
I should not have dreamt of coming here to-day for example—and 
without an invitation—and especially at luncheon time’ (his hostess 
was hospitality itself, but here she smiled satirically), ‘if I had 
not had something to communicate to you of the last importance. 
I had news to-day from Letcombe Dottrell.’ 
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‘Good news I hope,’ inquired Mrs. Beckett with interest. 
‘The last time I heard from your mother, she wrote in what was 
I for her fairly good spirits.’ 
‘She’s lost them now, poor thing!’ sighed the young man. 

‘But what has happened ?’ cried Mary. ‘I heard from her only 
| the other day. I am quite sure there’s not much the matter, 
Charley, or, to do you justice, you would have told us long ago, 
instead of talking such nonsense.’ 

‘That is the first civil word you have spoken to me, Mary; 
I’m so much obliged. It is so nice to hear you say you believe I 
l have some natural affection. It puts one quite on a level with 
the brutes.’ 
| ‘ Will you tell us your news, sir?’ broke in Mrs. Beckett, im- 
1H patiently. ‘Though we care nothing about you, you know how 
i interested we both are in your dear mother. If you kept her in a 
1 state of suspense like this it would frighten her to death.’ 

‘That’s just what’s the matter with her, answered Charley. 

‘She zs almost frightened to death, and no-wonder. There’s a 
giant at Letcombe Dottrell.’ 

i ‘A what?’ exclaimed both ladies simultaneously. 

| ‘A giant! eight feet, nine feet, ten feet—I don’t know how 
Hl many feet he is—who takes his seven-leagued strides about the 
i parish quite composedly. And he don’t live in a caravan either, 
as you may think, but at the hall itself. He is Mr. Beryl Paton’s 
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i last protégé.’ 
} ‘Oh, Charley, this is too absurd!’ ejaculated Mrs. Beckett. 
i ‘It’s as true as that I sit here, madam, eating apricot omelette, 
In addition to the Archeologist, the Metaphysician, and the Every- 
iI thingarians, whom the squire has gathered about him, there is now 
—last, but by no means least—a Giant.’ 
‘But why? There is nothing in being nine feet high, or even 
HH | ten feet, to excite good Mr. Paton’s sympathies. There must be 
i merit, or at least presumed merit, or some pitiful misfortune to do 
| that.’ 
\ ‘I don’t know about that, Mrs. Beckett ; perhaps he’s an orphan 
\ giant; but there he is. Looking down the cottagers’ chimneys 
as he takes his walks abroad ; and, what is worse, into the bedroom 
W windows at the rectory. Mr. Wells has complained about it, but 


‘See ans 


i the giant says he can’t help it; it’s his natural focus; he’s not in 
the same plane with his fellow-creatures.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Paton must be going mad!’ exclaimed Mrs, 4 
| Beckett. | 
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‘ Going?’ echoed the young man; ‘a less charitable person would 
have said gone.’ 

‘How shocking! Why, they say he owns half the county.’ 

‘Yes; that’s what of course makes the case so very distressing.’ 
Not a muscle of the speaker’s lips moved in the direction of a smile ; 
nor did his hostess suspect the young man’s seriousness for an 
instant, but Mary shot at him a reproving glance. ‘Do you think 
it good taste,’ it said, or seemed to him to say, ‘to laugh at the 
weaknesses of so good a friend before her very face ?’ 

‘But where on earth, Charley, did Mr. Paton first see the 
creature ?’” 

‘Well, one would think by my mother’s description that he 
must have seen him always; that it was impossible for such a 
portent, being in the same hemisphere, to avoid observation. But, 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Paton found him in a caravan. You know 
his passion for the wonders of nature; and, attracted by some 
advertisement of a straight-haired negress, he came upon this 
prodigy. Of course he was charmed with him, and expressed his 
astonishment that so great a man should not only condescend to 
be exhibited with the African lady and for the same moderate 
charge of a penny, but should put up with a smaller type in their 
caravan advertisement. This roused the giant’s ambition; he 
struck for higher wages <nd a separate establishment, and on his 
master’s declining his terms, came straight away to Mr. Paton as to 
his natural adviser and protector. The excitement in the neigh- 
bourhood is prodigious, and you may imagine the sensation his 
arrival at the hall has created in the Happy Family itself.’ 

‘Oh dear! dear! I can indeed,’ gasped the widow, now fairly 
sobbing with laughter. ‘You have never seen Mr. Paton and the 
ménage at the hall, Mary, or you would know how to appreciate 
this. But of course this creature is not going to stop, Charley,— 
large as the house is, where can they put him?’ 

‘I am sure I don’t know; perhaps Mr. Paton will build a 
wing ——’ 

At this moment, and while the air was rippling with mirth, 
the door opened, and in a voice as though he were introducing the 
guests to a funeral feast, the butler announced ‘ Mr. Dornay and 
Mr. Ralph Dornay.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


DEFIANCE. 


THERE are few social crimes more exasperating—at all events to 
the racontewr—than the entrance of an outsider into a room where 
an excellent story is in course of narration. A Newfoundland dog 
coming out of the water and shaking himself over your light 
summer costume is nothing to it. It is an interruption not only 
unpardonable, but irreparable ; let the newcomer be as anxious to 
mend matters as he may, the story is spoilt. Nothing can bring 
back ‘the splendour to the grass, the glory to the flower,’ or 
set Humpty Dumpty on his legs again. This should be borne in 
mind by all those folks who, having the intention to give intellec- 
tual pleasure (which few of them have), are wont to ask some of 
their friends to ‘ dinner,’ and others ‘in the evening.’ The for- 
mer portion of the company are at their ease; they have estab- 
lished a mutual understanding and formed a regular regiment 
with their watchwords and their countersigns ; the others are raw 
recruits, and can never be welcomed as comrades. 

It was not easy to discomfit Mr. Charles Sotheran, but the 
arrival of these newcomers made him exceedingly angry, and the 
more so because it was easy to perceive that his hostess and Miss 
Mary by no means shared his displeasure. Mrs. Beckett’s wel- 
come to them was indeed tinged with irritation: ‘So you are come 
at last,’ she said, but it was in a tone which implied that late was 
better than never, and the pressure of her hand was in both cases 
very reassuring. Miss Marvon said nothing but ‘ Good morning,’ 
but she said it with her brightest smile, and her hand remained 
longer in that of Mr. Edgar Dornay (or so Mr. Sotheran thought) 
than the occasion at all demanded. 

Mr. Edgar was the younger of the two visitors. A tall, well- 
favoured fellow enough save for a slight touch of effeminacy 
or dandyism. His slight black moustache was twirled into 
points so sharp that they might have threaded the eye of a 
needle; he had a frameless, stringless glass, which stuck in his 
eye with the tenacity of a limpet, and he spoke with an elaborate 
slowness which seemed to suggest the extremity of exhaustion. 
But he had an intelligent face nevertheless, and what he said 
was well expressed. 

Mr. Dornay the elder was Edgar’s uncle, and twice his age— 
the one being fifty, the other twenty-five—but there was no such 
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disproportion of years in theirappearance. Edgar’s quiet ways and 
well-considered speech would have better suited one of an elder 
generation ; his manner was essentially mature ; it was only in his 
smile that youth was manifested. He did not often smile, but 
when he did so, one acknowledged that a man could be beautiful : 
he reminded you of the Sun-god. Now Mr. Dornay senior’s smile 
was the worst part of him. He performed the operation, as the 
Scotch gentleman acknowledged that he joked, ‘ with deeficulty,’ for 
fear of showing certain false teeth. It is terrible to reflect that 
when one grows old even a smile loses its charm. It is nature’s 
hint, perhaps, that it is time that our laughing days were over, 
but it is a very grim one. 

When Ralph Dornay did not smile, or smiled with care, he 
was an attractive object, and not the least like an uncle. His 
age might have been guessed at forty, and his figure, set off by 
a dark-blue frock coat, and an irreproachable white waistcoat, was 
that of a man still younger. His eye was bright, his voice 
cheery, and his speech gay and fluent. One would have set 
him down as a soldier of the genial old-fashioned type, or one 
of those clever Irishmen who have contrived to smother their 
brogue. Asa matter of fact, he was of no occupation, and an 
Englishman. He belonged to an ancient family, of which his 
nephew was the chief, and he regarded him with great respect 
accordingly. If it could not be said of him that he passed his life 
in defending Edgar’s character, he was always ready to break a 
lance for him against the many antagonists whom the young 
man’s airs and graces evoked. And this was the more credit- 
able to him as he could derive no material benefit from such 
championship. When the junior branches of old families are in 
these days demonstrative in their attachment to the head of their 
house, he has generally something to give them. Though the 
feudal system is extinguished, human nature is much the same as 
it used to be; the difference is in degree and kind. Even a duke 
can now hardly ensure protection and immunity for the peccadillos 
of his vassals; but even in less ambitious quarters there are some 
good things going still, and for the maintenance of family loyalty 
there is no such preserving pickle as expectations. Now Edgar 
Dornay, though in possession of Cliffe Park, the hereditary dwell- 
ing-place of his race, could not afford to live there even if he had 
wished to do so, which was, however, far from being the case. 
The estate was mortgaged up to the hilt, and burdened with all 
sorts of payments to certain elderly relatives and connections, to 
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whom the expression ‘first come, first served,’ was much more 
than a phrase. The present head of the family was in fact less 
well provided for than the branches, one of whom was Uncle 
Ralph himself. What he had was not very much, it is true; but 
when one is prudent and careful to spend every shilling upon one’s 
own needs, a little money may be made to go a great way. He 
had certainly no hope of any increase from his nephew’s garner. 

Yet there were some who denied that Uncle Ralph’s feudal 
attachment was altogether disinterested, since it was to his 
nephew’s friendship that he owed his place in society. Edgar 
Dornay was not popular among his own sex, but his very un- 
popularity was in some sort a tribute to his importance; men do 
not take the trouble to dislike the insignificant, and Edgar had 
made a certain position for himself. Without being a preacher of 
esthetics, he could talk its jargon, and thoroughly understood the 
art of persuading folks that they are catching gleams of the Unin- 
telligible when in reality they only understand what you are 
saying about it. The women who wished to be thought artistic, 
philosophic, and also exceptionally well dressed, adored him. 
Women of a higher type he caught with another springe. With 
them he was as frank as with the others he was obscure ; each one 
was flattered with the idea that he only ‘spread himself’ for her, 
and laid bare the aspirations of a noble nature which were con- 
cealed from the multitude by a mask of reticence and pedantry. 
For the rest, he was not without his good points; though Mr. 
Charles Sotheran could never perceive them. The one young 
gentleman had something too much of nature about him, the 
other a great deal too much of art. They mixed together no 
better than water and sulphur, and it was no spoon that could 
smooth matters between them. Mrs. Beckett had confided to 
Mary that she always felt on thorns when they were in each other’s 
company ; and it was because she had been expecting the Dornays 
that afternoon that ‘ Charley ’ had not been received with his usual 
cordial welcome. The whole matter had been clear to him directly 
their names were mentioned, and easily accounted for the bitter- 
ness with which he had spoken of the Unpunctual. A vice never 
seems so reprehensible as when it is practised by those we dislike. 

When the Dornays entered, Sotheran rose from his seat and 
took his leave. 

‘So soon?’ said Mrs. Beckett in her kindest tone. 

The tone he knew was to make amends for his voluntary exile ; 
the words were a mere compliment, 
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‘You will give my love to your dear mother when you write,’ 
said Mary, warmly. 

He nodded, and smiled grimly as though he were thinking 
‘I haven’t got it to give,’ or perhaps because he felt that he was 
leaving her with a happier rival. 

A few words of kindness too were given him by the hostess 
after his departure. ‘What a bright fellow Charley is; I really 
don’t know anyone with such a flow of spirits.’ 

To which Mr. Dornay the elder replied: ‘Quite true, a most 
engaging young man ;’ and his nephew yawned approval. 

These tributes to the departed having been duly paid, the 
company proceeded to discuss their usual topics. The conversa- 
tion was not intellectually above the level of that which takes 
place at most afternoon teas, which, while ranging from Shake- 
speare to the musical glasses, has a decided tendency towards the 
latter: though, thanks to the food and wine, it had perhaps more 
vigour and spirit. Edgar spoke with severity against some new 
theory of admitting the principle of humour into decoration; 
alluded to the fancy alphabet, with its dropped H in a well-known 
dining-room at Kensington ; and animadverted against gargoyles 
in architecture. Though his views were far from lucid they were 
well expressed, and gave almost the same impression of solidity 
(though they had none) as a stereoscope; the red light of a 
chemist’s shop under similar circumstances—i.e. in a dense fog— 
assumes the resemblance of the sun. Uncle Ralph, though to all 
appearances rapt in admiration of his nephew’s eloquence, under- 
stood not one syllable of it, and presently the widow herself 
‘dropped off gorged’ with so much splendid colouring, and 
observed in a low tone to him— 

‘You were at Ascot of course, Mr. Dornay, on Thursday ?’ 

‘No, not I; the Derby is my only dissipation in that way ;’ 
then added in a low voice, ‘ Edgar was there, I am sorry to say, 
and, as usual, unfortunate.’ 

‘ How naughty he is!’ said the widow, looking towards the 
young man with more pity, one would say, for his bad luck than 
reprehension of his bad habits. ‘I shall take the opportunity of 
giving him a lecture. Mary, I see Mr. Dornay has no flower in his 
buttonhole ; choose him one from the conservatory.’ 

The observation of course referred to Uncle Ralph; Mr. Edgar 
Dornay would as soon think of coming out without a flower in his 
buttonhole as without his hat. Mary rose at once to obey, or 
oblige, her hostess. It was curious, but short as was the interval 
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that had elapsed since Mrs. Beckett’s attention had been diverted 
from decorative art, its high priest had ended his dissertation 
upon it, and was now conversing with Mary in low tones upon 
some other subject—to judge from her look, at least an equally 
attractive one. As she rose, he too left his chair, and having opened 
for her the glass-door of the conservatory—hardly a sitting-room 
in Beckett House was without one—was about to follow her into 
it when the widow called him back, in a tone which could'not be 
gainsaid. 

‘You are an arbiter of taste, Mr. Edgar, as everyone knows, 
but surely your uncle is the best judge of what flower he prefers 
for his own coat.’ 

So Uncle Ralph took his place by the young lady's side, 
closing the door behind them, while the widow and Edgar were 
left: téte-d-téte together. A glass-door is a non-conductor of sound, 
but one can see through it; and as Mr. Ralph Dornay wished to 
have a few words with his companion in private, he made a pre- 
tended admiration for southern plants and trees his excuse for 
straying with her beyond the floral portion of the conservatory, 
and among the tropical vegetation. Though the old powers of 
fern seed to render one invisible are scoffed at in these days, there 
is no doubt of ferns doing it if they are but tall enough ; and the 
same, even without that reservation, may be said of palms. 

‘Do you know the language of flowers, Miss Mary?’ inquired 
Uncle Ralph in significant tones. 

‘When I was a child I learnt it,’ she answered indifferently, 
but with an inner sense of expectancy nevertheless, that it cost 
her some pains to conceal. She did not anticipate that Mr. 
Dornay was going to make love to her, but there was something 
in his voice which, in connection with what she knew of him, led 
her to fear—or hope—that he was about to speak of love. 

‘ Then you know what the palm signifies,’ he continued, look- 
ing up at the branches that canopied them. It was observable 
that throughout their interview Mr. Dornay always did look either 
up or down, and never at the face of his companion, so that a 
spectator (who did not hear him) would have said, ‘ This gentleman 
thinks of nothing but trees and flowers.’ 

‘The palm indicates victory,’ said Mary quietly. 

‘Just so. Iam here to say that it lies within your grasp.’ 

‘I do not understand you, Mr. Dornay.’ 

‘I think you do. But it is only natural—or at all events 
prudent—that you should affect unconsciousness. You imagine 
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that you are inthe presence of an enemy, and are inclined to look 
upon even his gifts with suspicion.’ 

‘I understand you now, Mr. Dornay,’ she replied, and this time 
very coldly, ‘ even less than before.’ 

‘Then your change of tone belies you, my dear young lady,’ he 
answered curtly ; ‘come, the opportunity that has been afforded 
for our speaking together must needs be short; do not let us 
waste time in fencing. You will admit, I suppose, at least this 
much, that you love my nephew. Your face indeed tells me so; 
for while I speak of him it has changed as though this white 
camellia had become a red one. But I have known it long ago; 
Edgar and I have no secrets from each other.’ 

‘I am very sure that your nephew never told you—what you 
have just now had the impertinence to imply.’ 

‘Quite true, Miss Mary. He only told me that he loved you; 
I took it for granted that there was reciprocity; the theory of 
“ the most favoured nation” holds equally good with individuals. 
I must needs add, in spite of your disclaimer, that you knew that 
I knew it. Confess, now, that you have hitherto considered me 
as—well, not as an enemy perhaps, but an antagonist, an obstacle, 
but for which the course of true love would have run more 
smoothly. I have treated you, never, I hope, with disrespect, but 
in a manner, I confess it, that may have suggested hostility.’ 

The girl looked up at him with disdain; the expression was 
lost upon him, for he was regarding an orange on its tree with 
all the attention’ of an intending purchaser; but he could not 
escape the scornfulness of her tone. 

‘You have treated me, Mr. Dornay,’ she said, ‘I do not say 
with studied indifference, but with that indifference which is 
natural to you when you are addressing persons of no consequence, 
and from whom you can reap no benefit.’ 

‘ Bitter, bitter!’ returned the other with a reproachful look at 
the golden fruit ; ‘to think that a thing so beautiful should have 
pips in it.’ 

‘As to your being an obstacle,’ she continued, ‘if anything 
which such as you can say can turn a man’s heart from her he 
loves, and induce him to give her up, for her own sake he had 
better do so: for if she be a true woman, let her be ever so poor, 
he would not be worthy of her.’ 

‘ Heroics,’ muttered the other contemptuously ; ‘ you should 
speak them in blank verse.’ Blank or not, however, there had 
been something in her words that had gone home to him, for his 
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voice trembled with rage as he added, ‘ Upon my life, young 
woman, you are not very conciliatory !’ 

‘It would be useless for me to be so, even if I felt inclined, 
which I do not,’ was the quick rejoinder. ‘ Conciliation with some 
people has only the effect of encouraging them to tread on you.’ 

‘I recognise the sentiment, Miss Mary, which I heard expressed 
the other day—only more in the rough—by the young gentleman 
who has just taken his leave of us. I would respectfully advise 
you—for the object you have at heart—not to sit at the feet of 
that youthful Gamaliel ; Edgar and I do not like him.’ 

‘Very likely. To one at least of you I can imagine his inde- 
pendence of character being very unwelcome.’ 

‘In a clerk of the Probate Office, of tender years, I must confess 
it seems to me somewhat out of place,’ answered Dornay. ‘On 
the other hand it is an easy réle to play, and admits of great self- 
indulgence in the way of impertinence ; nor do I lose sight of the 
fact that Mr. Charles Sotheran may think it acceptable to a certain 
person as an agreeable change from the flattery and adulation that 
she meets with elsewhere.’ 

‘Fresh air after incense! Well, that is very complimentary,’ 
said Mary, smiling for the first time. 

‘I should rather call it pumped air,’ said Mr. Dornay. ‘ How- 
ever, Mr. Sotheran is not worth debate. What I wish to say is, that 
however right you may have hitherto been with respect to my 
feelings towards you as regards my nephew, they have undergone 
a complete change. I have done my best to oppose your union 
with him and have failed. I lay down my arms and acknowledge 
myself vanquished. Henceforth I am upon his side and yours. 
If you will not permit me to be your friend P 

She shook her head and drew back: ‘I mistrust you, Mr. 
Dornay,’ she said coldly. 

‘Edgar told me that you were frankness itself, and begad he’s 
right!’ exclaimed the other admiringly. ‘If he had but half your 
determination of character he would be in a very different posi- 
tion; but he is so damned weak!—I beg your pardon for the 
expression, Miss Marvon.’ 

She bowed: ‘ You forget to whom you are apologising, sir; I 
am only a dependent.’ 

‘Very true, but you are going to be Mrs. Dornay,’ observed the 
other naively. ‘Now, my dear young lady, do be reasonable,’ he 
continued remonstratingly. ‘If we can never be friends—which 
is your suggestion, not mine, remember—at least let us be allies. 
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When you become my nephew’s wife, consider how inconvenient 
—not to put it more strongly—this mutual distrust will be to 
both of us. You will have great influence, no doubt; but I am 
the nearest relation, and should anything occur to shake the 
pillars of domestic peace, as Edgar calls it, he will naturally look to 
me for advice. Then I may do you a good turn.’ 

‘I do not believe you are picturing me as your nephew’s wife 
at all, Mr. Dornay,’ was the girl’s quiet reply. 

‘Iam. Upon my soul and honour I am!’ put in the other 
vehemently. ‘As sure as I breathe I will do my very best to 
bring about your marriage. That is what I have come here to say, 
so help me Heaven !’ 

‘It may be so. But you have something else to say. You 
have omitted to name the price I am to pay for your valuable 
assistance.’ It could not have been the effect of sunlight because 
they both stood in the shade; though those who knew him best 
would certainly have ascribed it to some atmospheric illusion ; 
—pbut here Mr. Ralph Dornay blushed. 

‘I don’t know what you mean, Miss Mary,’ he answered ; ‘ but 
of course there are considerations. I have hinted to you how we 
can, as near connections, be mutually useful to one another in the 
future.’ 

‘And in the mean time?’ said the girl scornfully. ‘Is there 
nothing I can do for you in the mean time?’ 

‘Nothing. You have already said, though in a manner that I 
hope your better nature has already repented of, that you could be 
of no advantage to me.’ 

‘True. Still it strikes me that it may have struck you, Mr. 
Dornay, that circumstances may arise in which I might be of some 
disadvantage to you. Humble as is my position, it is just possible 
my advice may be asked by a certain person upon a matter in 
which you are very much interested; one which has only recently 
entered your mind, I think, but which is now monopolising it, and 
concerning which, to use your own candid language, I might do 
you a good turn—or not.’ 

‘Well?’ It was but a monosyllable, yet pregnant with signifi- 
cance, and the speaker for the first time looked full in his com- 
panion’s face with anxious intentness. 

‘If I am asked my opinion of that matter, Mr. Dornay,’ she 
continued, ‘I shall give it honestly. Nothing which you can 
promise me; nothing which you can give me (which is very 
different) will deter me from so doing. On the other hand, your 
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secret is as safe with me as it was before you spoke. I will do 
you no voluntary injury, though you have done many a one to me.’ 

‘IT never have,’ he murmured. 

‘Yes, sir; for slights, humiliations, even neglect itself, to one 
like me, are injuries. Though you used no daggers you have 
spoken them designedly, and of malice prepense; words that lie 
as ready to the tongue of the upstart and the coward, as does the 
dagger to the hand of the assassin. I do not forgive them; I do 
not forget them ; but I should scorn myself as I scorn you if they 
suggested retaliation—And now that we clearly understand one 
another, what flower shall I gather for your buttonhole, Mr. 
Dornay ?’ 

Without a word he pointed to the nearest flower, which hap- 
pened to be a blush rose. She clipped it with her scissors, and gave 
it to him ; then turned and led the way back to the dining-room. 





CHAPTER IV. 


LEAP-YEAR. 


It is not the scene which dictates the sentiment, or the conversa- 
tion between Uncle Ralph and Mary Marvon among the ferns and 
flowers would have been of a very different kind to that we have 
described. 

The dining-room, on the other hand, though a very noble 
apartment, would hardly have suggested by association—not to 
mention the débris of lunch which still strewed the table—any 
tender topic; yet no sooner did the other couple leave it, and the 
widow find herself alone with Mr. Edgar Dornay, than her voice 
and manner softened, and her face became full of a gentle earnest- 
ness and sympathy. 

‘My dear Edgar,’ she said, in a pleasant voice, ‘I have got 
something very serious to say to you.’ 

He took the chair beside her to which she had beckoned him, 
and answered with his brightest smile, ‘ Your preface frightens 
me, my dear Mrs. Beckett; but you don’t look serious, which gives 
me consolation.’ 

‘I wish to look serious, Edgar; vexed and disappointed too ; 
nay, I would be downright angry with you, only somehow I never 
can. Iam sure I don’t know what it is that makes me so kind— 
nay blind—to your failings ?’ 
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She spoke half interrogatively, as though if he had any theory 
upon that point she would be glad to hear it, but he only shook 
his head. 

‘That is my best chance with you and with everybody,’ he 
said hastily, ‘that they should shut their eyes, or at the worst 
wink at my peccadillos ; for they are many.’ 

‘Well, it is something that you show humility,’ she answered, 
though with a touch of disappointment mingling with that faint 
praise; ‘and I do believe they are but peccadillos, Edgar.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he answered; ‘some moralists would be very 
severe on me; but you, I venture to think, are not a hanging 
judge.’ 

‘By which you mean, I suppose, you naughty man, that I 
would not hang you.’ She tapped his hand lightly with her 
fingers, and looked at him certainly with an expression very 
different from that of a judge when he puts on the black cap. 
Mrs. Beckett had not actually taken to caps, but, perhaps as much 
for concealment as for ornamer+. a piece of lace, scarce the size of 
her own plump hand, was arranged becomingly enough in her 
brown hair, still unmixed with grey. 

‘Well, yes, I venture to think you would lean to mercy’s side 
in my case.’ 

‘But then, Edgar, I don’t believe you have ever done anything 
very wrong.’ 

‘That is very good of you, though it shows an excess of charity. 
It is true, however, that I have never committed murder.’ 

* Nor suicide,’ said the widow, lightly. ‘Come, that’s two off 
the list of your possible delinquencies.’ 

‘I am not so sure about suicide,’ returned the young man, 
laughing. ‘There are some people who, if they knew all, would 
at least accuse me of contemplating it.’ 

The widow’s face grew grave, and the colour rushed to her 
cheeks. ‘What people?’ she asked, in a tone of indignation. 

‘The world at large; you know what an interest it ‘takes in 
one’s private affairs.’ 

‘Yes; how much better it imagines it understands them than 
oneself, she added, contemptuously ; ‘for my part I have long 
learnt to value its opinion at its true worth.’ 

She took up a leaf that had fallen from the flower-stand on the 
table and flipped it from her with a finger snap. 

_ ¢But, then, my dear Mrs. Beckett, you are above the world. 
This earthly ball lies at your feet.’ 
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‘ And at yours also,’ she said gravely. 

‘That is true in a sense, of course, but in a very different 
sense, he rejoined thoughtfully ; ‘young men are always given 
that comfortable assurance; but if they kick the ball—or even at 
it—they have often cause to repent of their audacity. What 
happens to those who “ fly in the face of society,” is very similar 
to the fate of those sea-birds who dash themselves to pieces 
against the lanterns of lighthouses.’ 

‘That happens from their ignorance,’ observed his companion. 
‘They are right enough in seeking for warmth and light. Tomy 
mind the real happiness of life lies in comfort.’ 

‘That is a wide term, my dear Mrs. Beckett. Your ideas of 
comfort, for example ’—he glanced round the room, on the walls of 
which hung landscapes of Linnell (the widow’s favourite painter), 
and on whose ceiling glowed the bright hues she loved, arranged 
with harmonious skill—‘ would to some people appear very like 
luxury.’ 

‘And why not? the more of comfort one has the better. 
Everything else in the way of enjoyment sooner or later fades. 
I have experienced it myself, Edgar ; you will say, perhaps, “ But 
you are a woman ;” I doubt whether that makes much difference 
in the long run, but if you think otherwise, ask your uncle. He 
is a man of the world and thoroughly understands it.’ 

‘But, my dear Mrs. Beckett,’ objected the young man, ‘you 
have called a most damaging witness. Uncle Ralph is a martyr 
to fashion. His boots and, what is worse, his waistcoats are a 
size too small for him. He dines out continually—here, for 
example—where he can get no smoke after dinner, though he 
pines for tobacco after every meal like the bulbul for its mate; 
he even goes to evening parties, and from sheer exhaustion—not 
from dancing (he knows better than that), but from boredom—is 
driven {to partake of bad champagne. Comfort! why, comfort 
is not more “scorned of devils ” than it is by Uncle Ralph.’ 

‘I beg your pardon; he does not scorn it. On the contrary, 
he sacrifices himself for the present in the hope of finding him- 
self at last in cotton wool.’ 

‘Indeed,’ smiled the young man. ‘Well, it may be so; you 
ladies have sharper eyes than we have.’ 

‘ At all events we see further. What I wish to urge upon you 
is not only to think of to-day, but of to-morrow.’ 

‘Just so; the future,’ said Edgar, rising from his chair and 
pacing the room. It was evident that he had forgotten where he 
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was. ‘After the suicide of which we were speaking there is 
another life.’ 

‘May I ask what was the particular form of self-destruction 
you were contemplating?’ inquired the widow. Her eyes were 
on the table, her hand was busy with some crumbs that lay before 
her. 


‘I cannot tell you that,’ replied the young man; ‘it would not 
be fair to others.’ 

There was a long silence; the widow bit her lip; she looked 
disappointed, vexed, like one who has been pursuing the wrong 
tack ; she was not vexed with her companion, however, for it was 
in a voice even gentler than before that she once more addressed 
him. 

‘If I may be allowed to say so, Edgar, you have two great 
failings—imprudence and indecision. It is about the first I wish 
to speak to you, that is to say, if you will listen.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the young man, suddenly stopping 
in his walk, and resuming his seat beside his companion; ‘I 
was lost in thought, and for the moment imagined myself at 
home.’ 

‘It was not such a very great mistake, I hope,’ was the gentle 
reply. 

‘It was not, indeed,’ replied the other; ‘ your house has been 
always, ever since I have had the pleasure of knowing you’ (it was 
some eighteen months), ‘like home; that is, it isn’t the least like 
it,’ he added, with ludicrous inconsistency: ‘ Ralph and I live in a 
garret.’ 

‘You are always welcome, always, always,’ continued the 
widow earnestly, and without paying attention to this melancholy 
statement, ‘and will ever be so. It is here, above all, that you 
must come when you need help, Edgar.’ 

The young man coloured to the roots of his hair; the beautiful 
path that ran straight up the middle of it looked as if it had been 
newly gravelled. 

‘Your advice, I know, has been always most kindly proffered,’ 
he answered evasively, ‘and would be most valuable if I only had 
the sense to take it.’ 

‘ Advice, my dear Edgar, is what everybody is willing to give; 
it costs less than a gas fire and looks as warm and genial; but, 
though it fills the giver with a virtuous glow, the recipient is often 
not much the better for it. Now, when I say help, I mean it.’ 

‘I am sure you do,’ answered the young man, drawing lines 
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upon the table-cloth with one of his filbert nails, and listening 
with feverish impatience for the click of the glass door. A gentle 
perspiration, such as doctors hail in a feverish patient, bedewed his 
brow. He was not so much afraid of the widow—indeed, he had 
a very kindly regard and esteem for her—as he was distrustful of 
himself. He felt that a crisis was approaching which would com- 
pel him to take one of two courses which had long presented 
themselves to him; he had, in fact, made up his mind which to 
choose, only decision was abhorrent to him. It was especially 
abhorrent now, since the course he had determined upon would be 
unwelcome to his companion. His artist nature shrank from 
inflicting pain on anyone, but especially on himself; his position 
was really a painful one. 

‘A little bird tells me that a had an unlucky day at Ascot,’ 
said the widow gently. 

‘A blue bird with a white breast, was it not?’ answered the 
young fellow, forcing a laugh and nodding towards the conserva- 
tory. ‘It is the birds of bright plumage that talk the most, 
though they are not good at singing.’ 

‘He sings your praises, at all events, you ungrateful man ; 
knowing, doubtless, that they are always pleasing to me.’ 

‘ You are very good to say so, Mrs. Beckett.’ 

‘Was the sum a large one, may I ask, Edgar, which you so 
unfortunately ventured.’ 

Again the colour rushed to the young man’s face. ‘I am not 
accustomed to bet more than I can pay,’ he answered stiffly. 

‘That you are not accustomed to do anything dishonourable, 
Edgar, I am well aware,’ was the gentle reply, ‘ but you are very 
imprudent.’ 

‘It is my nature,’ he returned quickly. ‘ People talk of “ living 
up” to this and that; I think I may honestly say that whatever 
income I possessed, I should live up to the last shilling of it.’ 

‘Perhaps if you were very rich you would think differently,’ 
said the widow gravely. ‘ There is a certain sense of responsibility 
that attaches to great wealth.’ 

‘I don’t think that would oppress me, whatever else might, in 
such a case,’ answered the young man lightly. 

“Then I am afraid you must be naturally extravagant.’ 

‘I am, he replied with a certain earnest frankness; ‘and I 
resent above all things any check or restraint ; that is one of the 
reasons why I hate Cliffe Park, because it is tied up and I can’t 
get rid of it.’ 
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‘But surely, Edgar,’ argued the widow gravely,‘ it must be a 
comfort to feel that something—though it may not be much—is 
made secure to you in spite of all reverses of fortune.’ 

‘Nota bit of it. If I could sell that wretched place to-morrow, 
for example, and pay these Ascot debts—not, of course, but that 
I can pay them,’ he added hastily, ‘ from other sources.’ 

‘Just so; only it is inconvenient to part with a few thousands.’ 

‘It would be if I owed them,’ returned the young man, laugh- 
ing; ‘ most uncommonly inconvenient.’ 

‘Then your loss is a mere trifle, remarked the widow with an 
involuntary sigh. 

‘ To you it would be a mere flea-bite, my dear Mrs. Beckett,’ 
he replied ; ‘ but to me five hundred pounds is—well, five hundred 
, pounds.’ 

‘You have stated the case quite correctly, Edgar ; in a manner, 
too, that I could not have done, since it would have savoured of 
ostentation. As this sum is to me “a mere flea-bite,” while to pay 
it is to you a matter of some consequence, will you not allow me 
— it would be a very great pleasure—to take the privilege of an 
old friend ?’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Beckett, the thing is impossible,’ exclaimed 
the young man, starting to his feet. 

‘Nay, nay, it is certainly not impossible,’ she answered, ‘ be- 
cause it is as easy for me to do it, as it is for you to resume your 
seat.’ 

He bit his lip, but took the chair which she pushed gently 
towards him. 

‘ There is nothing to be offended at, surely, Edgar. When we 
posted to Virginia Water the other day, you thought it no humili- 
ation, I suppose, because I paid for the postilions and the turn- 
pikes. This caraffe of water is more than I need, more than I can 
drink : shall I not fill your glass for you if you are thirsty. Where 
is the obligation ?’ 

‘ All that is different,’ murmured the young man ; ‘ you know 
it is different.’ 

‘ Because money, forsooth, is held by foolish persons to be dif- 
ferent from everything else. Suppose, then, I were to die to- 
morrow, and it was found that I had not, as the phrase goes, 
“ forgotten ” you: that it was my wish, as it 7s my wish, Edgar, 
Heaven knows, to make the road of life smooth for you: that I 
had, in short, left you half my fortune. You would accept it 
then ; but now, when I am alive, and when the knowledge of my 
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having conferred some benefit upon you would give me pleasure— 
the greatest pleasure, perhaps, of which my mind is capable—you 
reject it; you spurn it.’ 

‘Pardon me, dear Mrs. Beckett, I donot spurnit. I appreciate 
your generosity exceedingly ; and, if I hesitate, it is not so much 
on my own account, believe me.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ she interrupted haughtily, ‘I cannot admit that 
plea. Iam old enough—I mean I have had experience enough 
of life, Edgar, to be fully capable of taking care of my reputation. 
I know my position thoroughly; what the world thinks of me 
I care not; what it will dare to say of me is not much. They 
are coming in’ (she looked towards the glass door). ‘There is no 
time to speak further on this matter; reflect upon it ; turn it over 
in your mind.’ 

‘T will.’ 

‘In the meantime I will write to youn—— What, Mary, 
only a common rose for Mr. Dornay after all this time spent in 
choosing it!’ 

‘A common rose, madam,’ said Uncle Ralph, with a bow and 
a smile, ‘like common honesty and common sense, is not so very 


common; and, moreover, it stands for True Love, which is rarer 
still.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Atoms, Molecules, and Ether Waves. 


I. 


AN is prone to idealisation. He cannot accept as final the 
phenomena of the sensible world, but looks behind that 
world into another which rules the sensible one. From this ten- 
dency of the human mind systems of mythology and scientific 
theories have equally sprung. By the former the experiences of 
volition, passion, power, and design, manifested among ourselves, 
were transplanted, with the necessary modifications, into an unseen 
universe, from which the sway and potency of these magnified 
human qualities were exerted. ‘In the roar of thunder and in 
the violence of the storm was felt the presence of a shouter and 
furious strikers, and out of the rain was created an Indra or giver 
of rain.’ It is substantially the same with science, the principal 
force of which is expended in endeavouring to rend the veil which 
separates the sensible world from an ultra-sensible one. In both 
cases our materials, drawn from the world of the senses, are modi- 
fied by the imagination to suit intellectual needs. The ‘first 
beginnings’ of Lucretius were not objects of sense, but they were 
suggested and illustrated by objects of sense. The idea of atoms 
proved an early want on the part of minds in pursuit of the know- 
ledge of nature. It has never been relinquished, and in our own 
day it is growing steadily in power and precision. 

The union of bodies in fixed and multiple proportions consti- 
tutes the basis of modern atomic theory. The same compound 
retains, for ever, the same elements, in an unalterable ratio. We 
cannot produce pure water containing one part, by weight, of 
hydrogen and nine of oxygen; nor can we produce it when the 
ratio is one to ten; but we can produce it from the ratio of one to 
eight, and from no other. So also when water is decomposed by 
the electric current, the proportion, as regards volumes, is as fixed 
as in the case of weights. Two volumes of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen invariably go to the formation of water. Number and 


harmony, as in the Pythagorean system, are everywhere dominant 
in this under-world, 
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Following the discovery of fixed proportions we have that of 
multiple proportions. For the same compound, as above stated, 
the elementary factors are constant; but one elementary body 
often unites with another so as to form different compounds. 
Water, for example, is an oxide of hydrogen; but a peroxide of 
that substance also exists, containing exactly double the quantity 
of oxygen. Nitrogen also unites with oxygen in various ratios, 
but not in all. The union takes place, not gradually and 
uniformly, but by steps, a definite weight of matter being added 
at each step. The larger combining quantities of oxygen are 
thus multiples of the smaller ones. It is the same with other 
combinations. 

We remain thus far in the region of fact: why not rest there ? 
It might as well be asked why we do not, like our poor relations of 
the woods and forests, rest content with the facts of the sensible 
world. In virtue of our mental idiosyncrasy, we demand why 
bodies should combine in multiple proportions, and the outcome 
and answer of this question is the atomic theory. The definite 
weights of matter above referred to represent the weights of atoms, 
indivisible by any force which chemistry has hitherto brought to 
bear upon them. If matter were a contunwwm—if it were not 
rounded off, so to say, into these discrete atomic masses—the im- 
passable breaches of continuity which the law of multiple propor- 
tions reveals, could not be accounted for. These atoms are what 
Maxwell finely calls ‘ the foundation stones of the material universe’ 
which, amid the wreck of composite matter, ‘ remain unbroken and 
unworn.’ 

A group of atoms drawn and held together by what chemists 
term affinity, is called a molecule. The ultimate parts of all 
compound bodies are molecules. A molecule of water, for example, 
consists of two atoms of hydrogen, which grasp and are grasped by 
one atom of oxygen. When water is converted into steam, the 
distances between the molecules are greatly augmented, but the 
molecules themselves continue intact. We must not, however, 
picture the constituent atoms of any molecule as held so rigidly 
together as to render intestine motion impossible. The interlocked 
atoms have still liberty of vibration, which may, under certain 
circumstances, become so intense as to shake the molecule asunder. 
Most molecules—probably all—are wrecked by intense heat, or in 
other words by intense vibratory motion; and many are wrecked 
by a very moderate heat of the proper quality. Indeed, a weak 
force, which bears a suitable relation to the constitution of the 
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31 
molecule, can, by timely savings and accumulations, accomplish 
what a strong force out of relation fails to achieve. 

We have here a glimpse of the world in which the physical 
philosopher for the most part resides. Science has been defined 
as ‘organised common sense ;’ by whom I have forgotten; but, 
unless we stretch unduly the definition of common sense, I think 
it is hardly applicable to this world of molecules. I should be 
inclined to ascribe the creation of that world to inspiration rather 
than to what is currently known as common sense. For the 
natural history sciences the definition may stand—hardly for 
the physical and mathematical sciences. 

The sensation of light is produced by a succession of waves 
which strike the retina in periodic intervals; and such waves, 
impinging on the molecules of bodies, agitate their constituent 
atoms. These atoms are so small, and, when grouped to molecules, 
are so tightly clasped together, that they are capable of tremors 
equal in rapidity to those of light and radiant heat. To a mind 
coming freshly to these subjects, the numbers with which scientific 
men here habitually deal must appear utterly fantastical ; and yet, 
to minds trained in the logic of science, they express most sober 
and certain truth. The constituent atoms of molecules can 
vibrate to and fro millions of millions of times in a second. The 
waves of light and ‘of radiant: heat follow each other at similar 
rates through the luminiferous ether. Further, the atoms of 
different molecules are held together with varying degrees of 
tightness—they are tuned, as it were, to notes of different pitch. 
Suppose then light-waves, or heat-waves, to impinge upon an 
assemblage of such molecules, what may be expected to occur? 
The same as what occurs when a piano is opened and sung into. 
The waves of sound select the strings which respectively respond 
to them—the strings, that is to say, whose rates of vibration are 
the same as their own—and of the general series of strings these 
only sound. The vibratory motion of the voice, imparted first to 
the air, is here taken up by the strings. It may be regarded as 
absorbed, each string constituting itself thereby a new centre of 
motion. Thus also, as regards the tightly locked atoms of mole- 
cules on which waves of light or radiant heat impinge. Like 
the waves of sound just adverted ‘to, the waves of ether select 
those atoms whose periods of vibration synchronise with their 
own periods of recurrence, and to such atoms deliver up their 
motion. It is thus that light and radiant heat are absorbed. 

And here the statement, though elementary, must not be 
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omitted, that the colours of the prismatic spectrum, which are 
presented in an impure form in the rainbow, are due to different 
rates of atomic vibration in their source, the sun. From the 
extreme red to the extreme violet, between which are embraced 
all colours visible to the human eye, the rapidity of vibration 
steadily increases, the length of the waves of ether produced by 
these vibrations diminishing in the same proportion. I say 
‘visible to the human eye,’ because there may be eyes capable of 
receiving visual impression from waves which do not affect ours. 
There is a vast store of rays, or more correctly waves, beyond the 
red, and also beyond the violet, which are incompetent to excite 
our vision ; so that could the whole length of the spectrum, visible 
and invisible, be seen by the same eye, its length would be vastly 
augmented. 

I have spoken of molecules being wrecked by a moderate 
amount of heat of the proper quality: let us examine this point 
for a moment. There is a liquid called nitrite of amyl—fre- 
quently acuinistered to patients suffering from heart disease. 
The liquid is volatile, and its vapour is usually inhaled by the 
patient. Let a quantity of this vapour be introduced into a wide 
glass tube, and let a concentrated beam of solar light be sent 
through the tube along its axis. Prior to the entry of the beam, 
the vapour is as invisible as the purest air. When the light enters, 
a bright cloud is immediately precipitated on the beam. This is 
entirely due to the waves of light, which wreck the nitrite of 
amy] molecules, the products of decomposition forming innumerable 
liquid particles which constitute the cloud. Many other gases and 
vapours are acted upon in a similar manner. Now the waves that 
produce this decomposition are by no means the most powerful of 
those emitted bythe sun. It is, for example, possible to gather up 
the ultra-red waves into a concentrated beam, and to send it 
through the vapour, like the beam of light. But, though possess- 
ing vastly greater energy than the light waves, they fail to produce 
decomposition. Hence the justification of the statement already 
made, that a suitable relation must subsist between the molecules 
and the waves of ether to render the latter effectual. 

A very impressive illustration of the decomposing power of 
the waves of light is here purposely chosen; but the processes of 
photography illustrate the same principle. The photographer, 
without fear, illuminates his developing room with light trans- 
mitted through red or yellow glass; but he dares not use blue 
glass, for blue light would decompose his chemicals, And yet 
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the waves of red light, measured by the amount of energy which 
they carry, are immensely more powerful than the waves of blue. 
The blue rays are usually called chemical rays—a misleading term ; 
for, as Draper and others have taught us, the rays that produce the 
grandest chemical effects in nature, by decomposing the carbonic 
acid and water which form the nutriment of plants, are not the 
blue ones. In regard, however, to the salts of silver, and many 
other compounds, the blue rays are the most effectual. How is it 
then that weak waves can produce effects which strong waves are 
incompetent to produce? This is a feature characteristic of periodic 
motion. In the experiment of singing into an open piano already 
referred to, it is the accord subsisting between the vibrations of 
the voice and those of the string that causes the latter to sound. 
Were this accord absent, the intensity of the voice might be 
quintupled, without producing any response. But when voice and 
string are identical in pitch, the successive impulses add them- 
selves together, and this addition renders them, in the aggregate, 
powerful, though individually they may be weak. In some such 
fashion the periodic strokes of the smaller ether waves accumulate, 
till the atoms on which their timed impulses impinge are jerked 
asunder, and what we call chemical decomposition ensues. 

Savart was the first to show the influence of musical sounds 
upon liquid jets, and I have now to describe an experiment 
belonging to this class, which bears upon the present question. 
From a screw-tap in my little Alpine kitchen I permitted, an hour 
ago, a vein of water to descend into a trough, so arrangiug the flow 
that the jet was steady and continuous from top to bottom. A 
slight diminution of the orifice caused the continuous portion of 
the vein to shorten, the part further down resolving itself into 
drops. In my experiment, however, the vein, before it broke, was 
intersected by the bottom of the trough. Shouting near the de- 
scending jet produced no sensible effect upon it. The higher notes 
of the voice, however powerful, were also ineffectual. But when the 
voice was lowered to about 130 vibrations a second, the feeblest 
utterance of this note sufficed to shorten, by one half, the continu- 
ous portion of the jet. The responsive drops ran along the vein, 
pattered against the trough, and scattered a copious spray round 
their place of impact. When the note ceased, the continuity and 
steadiness of the vein were immediately restored. The formation 
of the drops was here periodic; and when the vibrations of the 
note accurately synchronised with the periods of the drops, the 
waves of sound aided what Plateau has proved to be the natural 
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tendency of the liquid cylinder to resolve itself into spherules, 
and virtually decomposed the vein. 

I have stated, without proof, that where absorption occurs, the 
motion of the ether-waves is taken up by the constituent atoms of 
molecules. It is conceivable that the ether-waves, in passing 
through an assemblage of molecules, might deliver up their 
motion to each molecule as a whole, leaving the relative posi- 
tions of the constituent atoms unchanged. But the long series of 
reactions, represented by the deportment of nitrite of amyl vapour, 
does not favour this conception ; for, were the atoms animated solely 
by acommon motion, the molecules would not be decomposed. The 
fact of decomposition, then, goes to prove the atoms to be the seat, 
of the absorption. They, in great part, take up the energy of 
the ether-waves, whereby their union is severed, and the building 
materials of the molecules are scattered abroad. 

Molecules differ in stability; some of them, though hit by 
waves of considerable force, and taking up the motions of these 
waves, nevertheless hold their own with a tenacity which defies 
decomposition. And here, in passing, I may say that it would 
give me extreme pleasure to be able to point to my researches in 
confirmation of the solar theory recently enunciated by my 
friend the President of the British Association. But though 
the experiments which I have made on the decomposition of 
vapours by light might be numbered by the thousand, I have, 
to my regret, encountered no fact which proves that free aqueous 
vapour is decomposed by the solar rays, or that the sun is re- 
heated by the combination of gases, in the severance of which it 
had previously sacrificed its heat. 


II. 


The memorable investigations of Leslie and Rumford, and the 
subsequent classical researches of Melloni, dealt, in the main, with 
the properties of radiant heat; while in my investigations, 
radiant heat, instead of being regarded as an end, was employed 
as a means of exploring molecular condition. On this score little 
could be said until the gaseous form’ of matter was brought under 
the dominion of experiment. This was first effected in 1859, 
when it was proved that gases and vapours, notwithstanding the 
open door which the distances between their molecules might be 
supposed to offer to the heat waver, were, in many cases, able 
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effectually to bar their passage. It was then proved that while 
the elementary gases and their mixtures, including among the 
latter the earth’s atmosphere, were almost as pervious as a vacuum 
to ordinary radiant heat, the compound gases were one and all 
absorbers, some of them taking up with intense avidity the motion 
of the ether-waves. 

A single illustration will here suffice. Let a mixture of 
hydrogen and nitrogen in the proportion of three to fourteen by 
weight, be enclosed in a space through which are passing the heat 
rays from an ordinary stove. The gaseous mixture offers no 
measurable impediment to the rays of heat. Let the hydrogen 
and nitrogen now unite to form the compound ammonia. A 
magical change instantly occurs. The number of atoms present 
remains unchanged. The transparency of the compound is quite 
equal to that of the mixture prior to combination. No change 
is perceptible to the eye, but the keen vision of experiment 
soon detects the fact that the perfectly transparent and highly 
attenuated ammonia resembles pitch or lampblack in its behaviour 
to the rays of heat. 

There is probably boldness, if not rashness,'in the attempt to 
make these ultra-sensible actions generally intelligible, and 1 may 
have already transgressed the limits beyond which the writer ofa 
familiar article cannot profitably go. There may, however, be a 
remnant of readers willing to accompany me, and for their sakes 
I proceed. A hundred compounds might be named which, like the 
ammonia, are transparent to light, but more or less opaque—often, 
indeed, intensely opaque—to the rays of heat from obscure sources. 
Now the difference between these latter rays and the light-rays is 
purely a difference of period of vibration. The vibrations in the 
case of light are more rapid, and the ether waves which they pro- 
duce are shorter, than in the case of obscure -heat. Why then 
should the ultra-red waves be intercepted by bodies like ammonia, 
while the more rapidly recurrent waves of the whole visible spec- 
trum are allowed free transmission? The answer I hold to be 
that, by the act of chemical combination, the vibrations of the 
constituent atoms of the molecules are rendered so sluggish as to 
synchronise with the motions of the longer waves. They re- 
semble loaded piano-strings, or slowly descending water-jets, 
requiring notes of low pitch to set them in motion. 

The influence of synchronism between the ‘ radiant’ and the 
‘absorbent’ is well shown by the behaviour of carbonic acid gas. 
To the complex emission from our heated stove, carbonic acid 
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would be one of the most transparent of gases. For such waves 
olefiant gas, for example, would vastly transcend it in absorbing 
power. But when we select a radiant with whose waves the atoms 
of carbonic acid are in accord, the case is entirely altered. Such 
a radiant is found in a carbonic oxide flame, where the radiating 
body is really hot carbonic acid. To this special radiation carbonic 
acid is the most opaque of gases. 

And here we find ourselves face to face with a question of great 
delicacy and importance. Both as a radiator, and as an absorber, 
carbonic acid is, in general, a feeble gas. It is beaten in this re- 
spect by chloride of methyl, ethylene, ammonia, sulphurous acid, 
nitrous oxide, and marsh gas. Compared with some of these gases, 
its behaviour in fact approaches that of elementary bodies. May it 
not help to explain their neutrality? The doctrine is now very 
generally accepted that atoms of the same kind may, like atoms of 
different kinds, group themselves to molecules. Affinity exists 
between hydrogen and hydrogen, and between chlorine and 
chlorine, as well as between hydrogen and chlorine. We have 
thus homogeneous molecules as well as heterogeneous molecules, 
and the neutrality so strikingly exhibited by the elements may be 
due to a quality of which carbonic acid furnishes a partial illustra- 
tion. The paired atoms of the elementary molecules may be so 
out of accord with the periods of the ultra-red waves—the vibrating 
periods of these atoms may, for example, be so rapid—as to dis- 
qualify them both from emitting those waves, and from accepting 
their energy. This would practically destroy their power, both as 
radiators and absorbers. I have reason to know that a distin- 
guished authority has for some time entertained this hypothesis. 

We must, however, refresh ourselves by occasional contact 
with the solid ground of experiment, and an interesting problem 
now lies before us awaiting experimental solution. Suppose 200 
men to be scattered equably throughout the length of Pall Mall. 
By timely swerving now and then a runner from St. James’s 
Palace to the Atheneum Club might be able to get through such 
a crowd without much hindrance. But supposing the men to 
close up so as to form a dense file crossing Pall Mall from 
north to south: such a barrier might seriously impede, or entirely 
stop, the runner. Instead of a crowd of men, let us imagine a 
column of molecules under small pressure, thus resembling the 
sparsely distributed crowd. Let us suppose the column to shorten, 
without change in the quantity of matter, until the molecules are 
so squeezed together as to resemble the closed file across Pall 
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Mall. During these changes of density, would the action of the 
molecules upon a beam of heat passing among them, at all 
resemble the action of the crowd upon the runner? 

We must answer this question by direct experiment. To 
form our molecular crowd we place, in the first instance, a gas or 
vapour in a tube 38 inches long, the ends of which are closed 
with circular windows, air-tight, but formed of a substance which 
offers little or no obstruction to the calorific waves. Calling the 
measured value of a heat-beam passing through this tube 100, 
we carefully determine the proportionate part of this totai 
absorbed by the molecules in the tube. We then gather pre- 
cisely the same number of molecules into a culumn 10°8 inches 
long, the one column being thus three and a half times the 
length of the other. In this case also we determine the quantity 
of radiant heat absorbed. By the depression of a barometric 
column, we can easily and exactly measure out the proper 
quantities of the gaseous body. It is obvious that 1 mercury 
inch of vapour, in the long tube, would represent precisely the 
same amount of matter—or, in other words, the same number of 
molecules—as 34 inches in the short one; while 2 inches of 
vapour in the long tube would be equivalent to 7 inches in the 
short one. 

The experiments have been made with the vapours of two 
very volatile liquids, namely, sulphuric ether and hydride of amy). 
The sources of radiant heat were, in some cases, an incandescent 
lime cylinder, and in others a spiral of platinum wire, heated to 
bright redness by an electric current. One or two of the measure- 
ments will suffice for the purposes of illustration. First then, as 
regards the lime light: for 1 inch of pressure in the long tube, 
the absorption was 18°4 per cent. of the total beam; while for 
3°5 inches of pressure in the short tube, the absorption was 18°8 
per cent., or almost exactly the same as the former. For 2 inches 
pressure, moreover, in the long tube, the absorption was 25°7 per 
cent. ; while for 7 inches, in the short tube, it was 25°6 per cent. 
of the total beam. Thus closely do the absorptions in the two 
cases run together—thus emphatically do the molecules assert 
their individuality. As long as their number is unaltered, their 
action on radiant heat is unchanged. Passing from the lime-light 
to the incandescent spiral, the absorptions of the smaller equivalent 
quantities, in the two tubes, were 23°5 and 23°4 per cent.; while 
the absorptions of the larger equivalent quantities were 32°1 and 
32°6 per cent. respectively. This constancy of absorption, when the 
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density of a gas or vapour is varied, I have-called ‘ the conserva- 
tion of molecular action.’ 

But it may be urged that the change of density, in these 
experiments, has not been carried far enough to justify the enun- 
ciation of a law of molecular physics. The condensation into less 
than one-third of the space does not, it may be said, quite repre- 
sent the close file of men across Pall Mall. Let us therefore push 
matters to extremes, and continue the condensation till the vapour 
has been squeezed into a liquid. To the pure change of density 
we shall then have added the change in the state of aggregation. 
The experiments here are more easily described than executed ; 
nevertheless, by sufficient training, scrupulous accuracy, and 
minute attention to details, success may be ensured. Knowing 
the respective specific gravities, it is easy, by calculation, to 
determine the condensation requisite to reduce a column of 
vapour of definite density and length to a layer of liquid of 
definite thickness. Let the vapour, for example, be that of sul- 
phuric ether, and let it be introduced into our 38-inch tube till a 
pressure of 7°2 inches of mercury is obtained. Or let it be hydride 
of amyl, of the same length, and at a pressure of 6°6 inches. 
Supposing the column to shorten, the vapour would become pro- 
portionally denser, and would, in each case, end in the production 
of a layer of liquid exactly 1 millimeter in thickness! Con- 
versely, a layer of liquid ether, or of hydride of amyl, of this 
thickness, were its molecules freed from the thrall of cohesicx, 
would form a column of vapour 38 inches long, at a pressure : f 
7°2 inches in the one case, and of 6°6 inches in the other. In 
passing through the liquid layer, a beam of heat encounters the 
same number of molecules as in passing through the vapour layer ; 
and our problem is to decide, by experiment, whether, in both 
cases, the molecule is not the dominant factor, or whether its 
power is augmented, diminished, or otherwise overridden by the 
state of aggregation. 

Using the sources of heat before mentioned, and employing 
diathermanous lenses, or silvered mirrors, to render the rays from 
those sources parallel, the absorption of radiant heat was. deter- 
mined, first for the liquid layer, and then for its equivalent 
vaporous layer. As before, a representative experiment or two 
will suffice for illustration. When the substance was sulphuric 
ether, and the source of radiant heat an incandescent platinum 
spiral, the absorption by the column of vapour was found tc be 


The millimeter is 4th of an inch. 
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66°7 per cent. of thetotal beam. The absorption of the equivalent 
liquid layer was next determined, and found to be 67:2 per cent. 
Liquid and vapour, therefore, differed from each other only 0°5 per 
cent.: in other words, they were practically identical in their action. 
The radiation from the lime-light has a greater power of penetra- 
tion through transparent substances than that fromthe spiral. In 
the emission from both of these sources we have a mixture of 
obscure and luminous rays; but the ratio of the latter to the 
former, in the limelight, is greater than in the spiral; and, as the 
very meaning of transparency is perviousness to the luminous rays, 
the emission in which these rays are predominant must pass most 
freely through transparent substances. Increased transmission 
implies diminished absorption; and, accordingly, the respective 
absorptions of ether vapour and liquid ether, when the limelight 
was used, instead of being 66°7 and 67-2 per cent., were found 
to be— 

Vapour . . 33°3 per cent. 

Liquid ‘ ° - 333 


” 


no difference whatever being observed between the two states of 
aggregation. The same was found true of hydride of amyl. 


This constancy and continuity of the action exerted on the 
waves of heat when the state of aggregation is changed, I have 
called ‘the thermal continuity of liquids and vapours.’ It is, I 
think, the strongest illustration hitherto adduced of the conserva- 
tion of molecular action. 

Thus, by new methods of search, we reach a result which was 
long ago enunciated on other grounds. Water is well known to 
be one of the most, opaque of liquids to the waves of obscure heat. 
But if the relation of liquids to their vapours be that here 
shadowed forth; if in both cases the molecule asserts itself to be 
the dominant factor, then the dispersion of the water of our 
seas and rivers, as invisible aqueous vapour in our atmosphere, 
does not annul the action of the molecules on solar and ter- 
restrial heat. Both are profoundly modified by this constituent ; 
but as aqueous vapour is transparent, which, as before explained, 
means pervious to the luminous rays, and as the emission from 
the sun abounds in such rays, while from the earth’s emission they 
are wholly absent, the vapour-screen offers a far greater hindrance 
to the outflow of heat from the earth towards space than to the 
inflow from the sun towards the earth. The elevation of our 
planet’s temperature is therefore a direct consequence of the exist- 
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ence of aqueous vapour in our air. Flimsy as that garment may 
appear, were it removed, terrestrial life would probably perish 
through the consequent refrigeration. 

I have thus endeavoured to give some account of a recent 
incursion into that ultra-sensible world mentioned at the outset 
of this paper. Invited by my publishers, with whom I have now 
worked in harmony for a period of twenty years, to send some 
contribution to the first number of their new Magazine, I could 
not refuse them this proof of my good-will. 

J. TYNDALL. 


ALP LUSGEN: 
September 4, 1882. 





Lexington. 


HE Bostonian spring being more than usually embittered 
against mankind this year, we left our quarters in town very 
early, and went to pass the month of May in the pretty and his- 
toric village of Lexington. It lies ten or twelve miles inland ; it 
is not only a little beyond the worst of the east wind, but is 
just a little too far from Boston to be strictly suburban in aspect ; 
and thanks chiefly to an absence of water-power (a clear brown 
brook, that you may anywhere jump across, idles through the pas- 
tures unmolested by a mill-wheel), Lexington has not yet been 
overtaken by the unpicturesque prosperity which has befallen so 
many New England villages. It has no manufactures of any sort, 
neither shoes nor cotton, nor boxes, nor barrels, nor watches, nor 
furniture ; it is still a farming-town, such as you find in the Mas- 
sachussetts or New Hampshire hills, and is not yet a market- 
gardening town like those which lie nearer the city. The 
ancestral meadows are still mown by the great-great-grandchil- 
dren of those who cleared them of the primeval forest, and who, 
having begun to build into fences and bury in the earth the granite 
boulders plentifully bestrewing its surface, invented rather than 
discovered their reluctant fertility. In many parts of New Eng- 
land the Western jokes about sharpening the sheep’s noses for their 
greater convenience in getting at the herbage between the rocks, and 
about firing the seed-corn into the ground with a shot-gun, do not 
seem so grotesquely imaginative. More than once at nightfall, asI 
drove along country roads, the flocks and herds, lying under the 
orchard trees, have turned on nearer inspection to companies of 
boulders ; in the hill towns I have seen stone walls six feet wide, 
titanic barriers thrown up in the farmer’s despair of otherwise get- 
ting rid of the stones scattered over his fields; and these gifts of 
the glacial period are often interred by the ton in pits dug for the 
purpose. It is said that the soil thus twice conquered from the 
wilderness is very rich and strong, and Lexington was by no means 
so barren originally as some other towns; but its fertility must 
once have been greater than it now is, or else people must once 
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have been satisfied with less fertility to the acre than contents 
them at present, for I could not see any agricultural reason why 
Lexington should first have been known as Cambridge Farms. 
Doubtless the name did not imply that it was the fittest part of 
the township for farming; Beverly Farms and Salem Farms and 
Cambridge Farms must have all been so called because they were 
hamlets remote from the principal village. At any rate Lexington 
once formed part of our university town, but was set off long 
before the revolutionary days in which it achieved a separate 
celebrity. 

In New England the ‘town’ is the township, and there are 
some ‘towns’ in which there is no village at all; but at Lexing- 
ton there was early a little grouping of houses; and for two hun- 
dred and fifty years the local feeling has been growing more and 
more intense, until it can be said at last to be now somewhat larger 
than the place. This is not an uncommon result; as Dr. Holmes 
has remarked, American cities and villages all like to think of 
themselves as the ‘good old’ this and that; but at Lexington 
more than anywhere else out of Italy I felt that the village was to 
its people the patria. With us the great Republic is repeated and 
multiplied in several smaller and diminishing republican govern- 
ments, each subordinate to the larger, all over the land ; and ever 
since its separation from Cambridge, Lexington has, like other New 
England towns, had its little autonomy. Twice a year the citizens 
convene and legislate in town meetings; and three Selectmen 
annually chosen see that the popular will is carried out and trans- 
act the whole business of the town government. This microcosm of 
democracy is the more interesting in Lexington because it is in 
many things an image of what the New England town was a hun- 
dred years ago—a sufficiently remote antiquity with us. The Irish 
have their foothold there as everywhere ; but they have not acquired 
much land ; and though they remain faithful Catholics, they have 
Americanised in such degree that it is hard to know some of 
them from ourselves in their slouching and nasal speech. As for 
the Canadian French, who abound in the valley of the Connecticut, 
and in all the factory towns, I saw none of them in Lexington, and 
there are no Germans. 

It is because of the typically New England character of Lexing- 
ton village, as well as its historical note, that lask English readers 
to be interested in it ; and as we Americans are sometimes grieved 
by our cousins’ imperfect recollection of the family troubles, I make 
haste to remind them that at Lexington the-first blood was shed in 
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the war of American Independence. Jt has a powerful hold upon 
the American imagination for this reason; it has therefore over- 
loaded the gazetteer with namesakes in every part of the Union, 
and its celebrity is chief part of the first historical knowledge im- 
parted to American schoolboys. But the village has such a charm 
for me from its actual loveliness and quaintness, that I should be 
sorry to bring that bloody spectre of the past into the foreground 
of any picture, and I shall blink it as long as I can. 

It was a shrewish afternoon late in April when we arrived from 
Boston at the odd but very pleasant hotel where we spent our 
month of May. Theseason was very dry, and the bare landscape 
showed scarce a sign of spring. At that time there is usually a 
half-scared, experimentul-looking verdure on our winter-beaten 
fields ; but except where a forlorn hope of grass cowered in some 
damp hollow, the meadows were now as brown and haggard in 
aspect as they are when the great snows leave them in mid-March, 
and they lie gaunt and wasted under a high, vast blue sky, full of 
an ironical glitter of sunshine. The wind was sharp, and for many 
weary weeks yet there would be no buds on the elms that creaked 
overhead along the village street. 

Further north, in Maine and Canada, the spring comes with a 
bound after the thaw; but the region of Boston seems to me the 
battle-ground of all the seasons when the spring is nominally in pos- 
session. On the 18th of May this year we had a soft, sunny morning, 
which clouded under an east wind; a cold rain set in before noon, 
with hail; it snowed the greater part of the afternoon, and we had 
an Italian sunset to the singing of the robins. This was excessive ; 
but usually after the first relenting days the winter returns, and 
whips the fields with sleet and snow, storm after storm; and this 
martyrdom follows upon a succession of frosts and thaws, which 
began before Thanksgiving in November. Finally the east wind 
comes in, fretting the nerves and chilling the marrow, throughout 
April and May ; even when it does not blow it remains in the air, 
a sentiment of icebergs and freezing sea. It is worst, of course, 
on the shore, and delicate people who cannot live in it there are 
sent to Lexington, and thrive. The air is very dry and pure, and 
that is perhaps the reason why even the east wind is tolerable. 
Lexington Common, they say, is as high as the top of Bunker Hill 
Monument in Boston ; and the locomotive pants with difficulty up 
the heavy grade of the road near the village. Perhaps there is 
something in the grouping of the low hills—in the embrace of 
which the village lies on an ample plain—that gives it peculiar 
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shelter; it is certain that beyond the eastern range there is 
practically another climate. This is not saying that the winter is 
not long and dreary there; the snows lie deep in the hollows of 
those hills for months, and clog the long street on which the 
village houses are chiefly set. 

Streets branch off from this thoroughfare to the right and left; 
but it is the newer houses which are built on these, and the more 
characteristic dwellings, as well as the old-fashioned shops, face 
the westward road along which Major Pitcairne’s red-coats marched 
in the early April morning a hundred years ago to destroy the 
Provincial stores at Concord. Here and there before you reach 
the village is a large old mansion rambling with successive out- 
houses a hundred feet back from the road or beside it, all the 
buildings under one roof, and having a comfortable unity and 
snugness; but the dwellings in the village are small and very 
simple, generally of but two stories, and placed each in its 
separate little plot’ of ground. Where they pretend to the 
dignity of mansions, they stand 


Somewhat back from the village street, 


like the old-fashioned country-seat in Longfellow’s poem, and 
have stately elms and burly maples about them; but they are 
mostly set close upon the road, as seems to have been everywhere 
the early custom in New England. They are all of wood—there 
are but two brick buildings in Lexington,—and here and there 
one is still painted saffron, with Paris-green shutters and white 
window casings—the colour of Longfellow’s house and the other 
colonial houses in Cambridge. When the paint is not too freshly 
renewed, they have a suggestion of antiquity which is pleasing 
and satisfactory in so new a world as ours. There is no attempt 
at ornamentation in these unassuming houses at Lexington ; that 
is left to the later carpentry which has produced on the inter- 
secting streets various examples, in one story and a half, of the 
mansard architecture so popular in our wood-built suburbs. 
There is also at one point of the ptincipal street a wooden ‘block,’ 
in emulation of the conventional American city block of brick or 
stone; but otherwise Lexington has escaped the ravages alike of 
‘ tastiness’ and of enterprise, and is as plain and sober a little 
town as it was fifty years ago. There are old-fashioned shops in 
rows, quite different from the ‘block,’ with wooden awnings to 
shelter their doorways, and with well-gnawed rails and horse-posts 
before them ; there is an old tavern dating from the days when all 
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the transportation was by stage and waggon along the good hard 
roads; there are several churches of a decent and wholesome 
ugliness ; and there are everywhere trees and grass and vines and 
flowers. The village is conscientiously clean ; but except in mid- 
summer the English reader must imagine a bareness impossible 
in an English hamlet. We have no evergreen vines; the spruces 
and firs which we plant about our houses only emphasise the 
nakedness of all the other trees in winter; in the clear, cold air 
the landscape is as blank and open as a good conscience. The 
village, when the leaves fall, will be honestly of whatever colour it 
is painted, and its outlines will be as destitute of ‘atmosphere ’as if 
they were in the moon. There is no soft discoloration of decay 
in roof or wall ; at the best you will have a weather-beaten gray. 
Lexington has a High-School house of wood upon the model 
of a Grecian temple; but the principal public building is the 
Town Hall, a shapely structure of brick, which has been put up 
within the last five or six years, and which unites under one roof, 
a hall for town meetings, elections, and all sorts of civic, social 
and artistic entertainments, the town offices, and the free town 
library. The number of books is uncommonly large and ex- 
ceedingly well chosen, and the collection is the gift of a lady of 
the place ; the library is named after her, but it is piously dedicated 
in an inscription over the door to the men of Lexington who fell 
in the first battle with the British in 1775, and in the many 
fields of our late civil war. Statues of John Hancock and Sam 
Adams, the patriots who had fled ‘from arrest in Boston, and were 
in hiding at Lexington the night before the affair of 1775, occupy 
niches in the rotunda from which the library opens, and confront 
figures of a provincial Minute-Man and of a national volunteer 
beside the door. Three days in the week the library is open from 
one till nine o’clock, and then there is a continual coming and 
going of the villagers on foot, and the neighbouring farmer-folks 
in buggies and carryalls. I noticed that these frequenters of the 
library, who thronged the reading-room, and kept the young lady 
at the desk incessantly busy recording the books they borrowed 
and returned, were mostly young people and mostly women. The 
women in fact are the miscellaneous readers in our country; they 
make or leave unmade most literary reputations; and I believe 
that it is usually by their advice when their work-worn fathers 
and husbands turn from their newspapers to the doubtful pleasure 
of a book. This is the case alike in city and country as regards 
lighter literature ; and in small towns these devourers of novels 
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and travels and magazines read so close to the bone, that some- 
times being brought personally to book for my intentions in this 
or that passage, I have preferred to adopt their own interpretations ; 
and when this copy of LonGMANn’s. MaGazINE is laid upon the 
table of the town library at Lexington, I am aware that I shall 
not be safe from my readers in any tortuous subtlety of phrase, 
but that they will search me out to the finest meaning of my 
commas, and the last insinuation of my semicolons. But I have 
a good conscience and I am not afraid. 

Some friends, who compassionated the extremity of an author 
with an unfinished novel on his hands in the penetrating disquiet 
of a country hotel, lent me the keys to the Town Hall, and I had 
the library to myself on the days when it was not open to the 
public, and wrote there every morning amid the books, and the 
memorials of Lexington’s great day, and every sort of colonial 
bric-a-brac. On one side of the door was the gun carried bya Pro- 
vincial (whose name I read whenever I lifted my eyes from my 
work, and now marvel that I should have forgotten) during the 
fight, and which being ‘brought back from Concord busted,’ was 
thriftily sawed off just short of the fracture and afterwards used 
by his descendants ; on the other side was a musket taken from 
the body of a British soldier who fell in the retreat; the sign of 
the old Monroe Tavern, where Earl Percy made his head-quarters 
when he came out to support Major Pitcairne’s men, swung from 
the ceiling near these trophies; in glass cases on my right were 
collections of smaller relics, including shot from Percy’s cannon, 
the tongue of the bell that called the villagers from their slumbers 
the night before the attack; the pistols, richly chased and mounted, 
from which Pitcairne fired the first bullet in the war that made us 
two peoples ; the hanger worn by the sexton when he went to light 
the signal lantern for Paul Revere in the belfry of the Old North 
Church in Boston, and sent him galloping out on his midnight ride 
through the sleeping land with the news that the King’s troops had 
begun their march on Concord ; the broadside issued in the British 
interest giving an account of the day’s fight ; with divers shoe- 
buckles, rings, knives, platters, and profiles cut out of black paper, 
belonging to the colonial period. No motive of patriotism shall 
induce me to represent these collections as very rich, or in them- 
selves very interesting, and I am aware that I cannot give them 
great adventitious importance by grouping them with the rude 
writing-desk of one of the old Puritan ministers of Lexington, or 
the foot-stove which one of his congregation probably carried to 
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meeting, and warmed his poor feet with while he thawed his 
imagination at the penal fires painted as the last end of sinners in 
the sermon; the sincere home-made lantern of a later date, and 
the spinning-wheel of an uncertain epoch do not commend them- 
selves to me as much more hopeful material for an effective picture. 
But all the more pathetic from their paucity did I find these few 
and simple records of the hard, laborious past of the little town, 
which flowered after a century’s toil and privation into an hour of 
supreme heroism. For whatever may be the several minds of my 
readers and myself concerning their right, there can be no question 
between us that it was sublime for forty unwarlike farmers to stand 
up and take the fire of six hundred disciplined troops in defence 
of what they believed their right: it was English to do that, it 
was American, and these plain martyr-folk were both. I own that 
I sympathised with the piety that has treasured every relic con- 
nected, however remotely, with that time; and that I took an 
increasing pleasure in showing off the trophies to such comers as 
tried the library door when nobody had any right there but myself. 
I was quite master to let them in or not, but I always opened, and 
waited for them to overcome their polite reluctance to disturb me 
at my writing. Their questions succeeded upon a proper interval 
of fidgetting and whispering, and then I confirmed orally all the 
written statements of the placards on the objects, and found my 
account in listening to the laudable endeavours of my visitors to 
connect their family history somehow with them. They were 
people of all ages and conditions; but they all had these facts by 
heart, and were proud of them; though with a pride unqualified 
by any foolish rancour. Most of all they were interested in the 
portrait of a young and handsome British officer in the uniform of 
the last century, whose sensitive face looks down from the library 
wall upon the records of the fight; and when I said that this was 
a portrait of Earl Percy, who commanded the British artillery, and 
explained (as I am afraid I have not the right to explain fully here) 
how it came to be given toa gentleman of Lexington by the present 
Duke of Northumberland, I elicited nothing but praises of the 
Earl’s good looks or expressions of satisfaction that his portrait 
should be there. No one apparently regarded him as out of sym- 
pathy with themselves, and I believe indeed that this generous foe 
acted only as a soldier on that day, and thought the measures used 
against the Provincials neither wise nor just. One small boy 
dwelt upon the portrait with delays that passed even the patriotic 
patience of the cicerone, and left it at last with a sigh of gratified 
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wonder. ‘ And he was a Britisher!’ I give his language because, 
contrary to the experience of English observers among us, I never 
heard any other American say Britisher; and this small boy was 
unmistakably of Irish parentage. 

The hotel in which we stayed had a characteristically American 
history, though it could not relate itself in any way to the revolu- 
tionary fame of Lexington, as I fancied most buildings in Lexington 
would have liked to do. It was the house put up by the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for the use of its officers and agents at 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, in Philadelphia; when the 
exhibition ended, the house was sold toa citizen of Lexington, who 
took it down piecemeal, and brought it round by ship to Boston, 
whence it was forwarded by rail to Lexington, and reconstructed 
there. This was a simpler and easier process than first appears ; 
for the edifice was what we call a shell; it was not plastered, and 
the several portions being marked and numbered were easily put 
together again. I believe that as a speculation the removal and 
re-building did not pay ; but when the house was rendered winter- 
proof, and heated with steam, it became at once the most picturesque 
and delightful country hotel. Outwardly it abounded in porches, 
in broken roofs and gables, and inwardly it was huge and rambling, 
with unexpected staircases and passages, and chambers of all 
manner of shapes and sizes, lit with transoms of coloured glass ; but 
its most charming feature was the vast hall, running the whole 
length of the building and occupying the greater part of the 
ground floor. You entered this from the street, and wandered 
about in it at will till someone in authority accidentally discovered 
you there, and having directed you to the hotel register lying open 
on the piano, assigned you a room; so vague and slight in every- 
thing was the conformity to ordinary hotel usage in that pleasant 
house. It was like arriving at some enchanted castle; or, if it 
were not, so much the worse for the enchanted castle. Enchanted 
castles, or even those of another sort, had not a railroad, as our 
hotel had, at their postern gate,—a railroad that was on domestic 
and almost affectionate terms with us all. When the trains came 
scuffing and wheezing up the incline from Boston, the sound was 
as if the friendly locomotive were mounting the back stairs, and 
might be expected to walk in without ceremony, and sit down at 
the fire like any other boarder. We could see the trains backing 
and filling at the station as we sat at breakfast, and such of us as 
were going to town could time ourselves to the last half-minute, 
and count upon some sympathetic delay when we were late. Satur- 
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day evening, the trains all drew in with the air of having done an 
honest week’s work, and the engines having run their empty cars 
up the siding, found their way to the locomotive house at their 
leisure, as if they were going to wash up there for Sunday, while 
a Sabbath peace settled with the nightfall upon the village. 

I dare say I shall not be able, in this much-served England, to 
make it plain that our Lexington hotel was charming almost in 
proportion to the wide freedom granted every comer of taking 
care of himself; yet it was largely on account of this rather slip- 
shod ease that it was so pleasant. In the end one was very com- 
fortable: the beds were good, the rooms were clean, the table was 
plentiful ; you had what you wanted if you would take the trouble 
to get it, and much more than half the time it was got for you. 
Moreover you were breveted partner in the enterprise with a hearty 
good-will that could not have been bought for money, and with so 
much amiability, and so much real regard for your welfare, that you 
must have been a very extraordinary American indeed if you did not 
willingly accept the situation as you found it. A fire was burning 
all the month of May in the prodigious fireplace midway of the 
hall at our hotel; and if neither host nor servitor came after a 
reasonable time to receive the stranger, some hospitable boarder 
rose from the circle about the hearth, and welcomed him to one of 
the great Shaker rocking-chairs before the fire, while he went in 
search of the housekeeper or ostler. The fireplace would take in 
a back-log big enough to smoulder and inwardly burn for days, and 
it had a stomach for the largest stumps from the neighbouring 
fields, which it devoured together with all blocks and fragments 
too tough for the axe and wedge. Sometimes, as the landlord re- 
marked, there was more wood than fire; but ordinarily a roaring 
blaze was not wanting, and with this, and the elk’s head and antlers 
on the chimney-piece, the armour (brought home by one of the 
boarders from some joust with a bric-a-brac dealer abroad) on the 
opposite wall, and all the rude gothic of the architecture, which 
showed the beams and rafters as in a Venetian palace, we had very 
little difficulty in feeling baronial. It was probably a mistaken 
emotion ; and I am not prepared to defend its genuineness against 
all comers. The ladies used to bring out their sewing or knitting, 
and chat round the fire; the men had their newspapers and cigars; 
as the evening wore on there was whist or euchre at the tables; 
sometimes people from the outside world dropped in; and if you 
went down late (as hours go with us in the country) you were likely 
to find the landlord and his brother smoking before the fire and 
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telling stories of Lexington as they remembered it when boys. 
They were born on that spot, their family had owned the land for 
two hundred years, and they loved their native place with a ten- 
derness very uncommon among Americans. I remember from those 
drowsy hours many stories, as of the frenzy of a family cat amidst 
the pyrotechnic rejoicings of a Fourth of July, and the unseemly 
behaviour of a Lexington man’s horse, who brought his owner to 
shame before a Boston audience by backing down stairs into a 
huckster’s cellar in Dock Square ; but I am withheld from repeating 
them here by that English scrupulosity regarding the facts of 
private life which I am naturally anxious to emulate in writing for 
an English magazine. I do not know whether I am bound by the 
same extreme of civilisation not, to speak of the old lantern which 
the landlord sometimes showed to guests of a very exacting 
patriotism as the very lantern which Paul Revere carried on his 
midnight ride from Boston to Concord: they found nothing odd in 
the suggestion that he should have carried a lantern, and no 
hesitation in receiving the relic as historical. 

The hall was the boarders’ drawing-room when they were 
alone; and it was only when a sleighing party drove out from 
Boston in the winter, or a bicycling party arrived in the spring, 
that they reluctantly abandoned it to the dancing, and to the 
anguish of the piano which must ensue with or without the 
dancing. Here by day as well as by night there was easy loitering 
and talking amongst us, as if we were all guests in the house— 
as in fact we practically were; and here on one of those white, 
white Sunday mornings, when the humid warmth bursts from the 
suddenly open portals of the South, and under a sky all sun, 
every bud breaks into blossom with a bee in its heart, and the 
whole air quavers and tinkles with the notes of blue-birds and 
orioles, our languor was thrilled with the horror of the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Dublin. The crime 
was then but a few hours old, and it seemed to stain that exquisite 
Sabbath purity with blood. I think that throughout America we 
all felt it personally as we did Garfield’s death, and that whether 
we hoped or whether we doubted for Ireiand, we were alike dis- 
mayed at the cruel stupidity of the deed. The feeling of the 
hour comes back to me again in vivid association with the 
sensuous memory of that peculiarly American weather, of which I 
should perhaps try in vain to give a definite impression. It comes 
after long days of chilly drought, when the dust flies in the bitter 
east; overnight the wind changes, a warm rain falls, which dries 
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in the first hours of the sun climbing a lofty sky, absolutely with- 
out cloud, of more than Italian blueness and of such continental 
vastness as roofed the first home of our race on Asiatic plains. In 
such a day there is compensation for all that has gone before ; the 
grass is thickly and brightly green; the cherry-trees and pear- 
trees whiten the world ; the air is sweet with delicate scents, it 
palpitates with song. To-morrow may be like yesterday, but to- 
day is heavenly perfect. 

We were still the same company in our hotel, when one day 
our evening paper brought us, fully reprinted, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s recent ‘Word about America.’ It was a not wholly 
flattering word, but I do not think it could have been more 
amiably received if it had been so. The good-will of the writer 
was so evident that we all said it would not do to be vexed that 
he seemed not very well informed; the Americans are in fact so 
used to having their ribs walked over by foreigners in the heaviest 
boots of travel, that this slippered and rhythmic pace was like a 
sort of Hawaiian lomi-lomi to our toughened sensibilities; it 
tickled, it lulled us, it was almost a caress. The editor of our 
paper had warned us not to reject what truth there was in Mr. 
Arnold’s ‘ Word,’ and we set ourselves dutifully to seek it. We 
could not quite maintain with our compatriot, whose declara- 
tion seemed to have evoked the Word, that there was in every 
little American town a circle of cultivated people; at the most 
we could assert that there was a circle of people who wished 
they were cultivated, and cordially and modestly and intelligently 
appreciated cultivation ; but at the bottom of our hearts we were 
aware of not being Murdstones, or even in an ill sense Methodists. 
This conception of us appeared to us lamentably mistaken ; we 
could not so readily have proved that we were not in a low con- 
dition from the national tendency to irreverent humour; we have 
certainly a bad habit of laughing at serious things, even our 
critics; but at the same time we could not see how we could be 
so generally wanting in sweetness and light, and yet be so often 
Mr. Arnold’s readers and admirers. Given English middle-class 
Puritanism, we ought logically to have been what he imagines us; 
the camel could not complain that it had not been scientifically 
evolved from the philosopher’s consciousness; and yet it felt 
itself, in its dumb helplessness, to be quite a different sort of 
beast. I suppose this must be always somewhat the case; and 
heaven knows how the ancient Greeks and Hebrews like Mr, 
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Arnold’s notions of them. I have myself attempted to say things 
of the English which have not been found just by the few English 
people who read them, and in fact I suppose it would be better to 
let each nation aggrieve its own. I shall not, therefore, presume 
to say that Mr. Arnold is right, about the English middle class ; 
but if we are like what he conceives of them, I should say yes, 
we are perhaps the English middle class, but with the lid off. 
This appears to me an advantage. 

At any rate this was the sum of the talk over Mr. Arnold’s 
paper among the boarders of the Massachusetts House in 
Lexington. It was a purely fortuitous assemblage of people, 
such as one is apt to encounter at summer hotels in New England. 
They were of various complexions as regarded creeds and callings ; 
but neither their creeds nor callings appeared to characterise them ; 
they kept their individualities free and apart from the accidents of 
business and belief, in a way that I own I should be somewhat at 
a loss to explain. There were Unitarians, Episcopalians, Sweden- 
borgians, Orthodox Congregationalists, and, for all I know, Baptists 
among them, but I think no Methodists; and of that numerous 
and respectable sect there happens to be no congregation in 
Lexington. There is a Unitarian church, which was formerly the 
prevailing faith; the Orthodox church is earnest. and growing ; 
there is a large Irish Catholic church; but the greatest advance 
has been made by the Baptists, under the ministrations of a lay- 
preacher, formerly a colonel in the Union army, who has lately 
reconstituted that body out of very perishing fragments, and made 
it strong and flourishing. I heard it said that he had done this by 
rendering the church ‘attractive to young people.’ There is very 
little religious excitement cf any sort in New England, now; the 
church in small places becomes more and more a social affair ; and 
perhaps it was chiefly in the social way that the Baptist body was 
rehabilitated in Lexington. 

It was our good fortune to be there on Decoration Day, the 
anniversary when all over the country the Americans of both 
sections decorate with flags and flowers the graves of those who 
fell in the Civil War, and the soldiers who have since died. In 
the cities the day is celebrated with civic pomp, with parades of 
militia and steam fire-engines; but in the villages its observance 
is an act of religion, of domestic piety ; and it is touching, after 
the day is past, to see the garlands withering in the lonely country 
graveyards, and the little flags feebly fluttering about the graves 
till the weather quite wears them away. Every year the graves 
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increase in number and the soldiers are fewer and fewer who come 
to lay the flowers on them; and it is in the country that this 
waste of life is most sorrowfully noticeable. At Lexington, two 
new graves had been added to those of the year before, and of 
the young men who went to the war from the town only a score 
of middle-aging veterans remained. These facts were touched 
upon in the address with which the ceremonies of the day were 
closed in the Town Hall at night, and the sad and glorious 
associations of the past were invoked by a speaker who had him- 
self been part of those great events. He was now the Unitarian 
minister of the village, and he had been preceded in prayer by 
the Orthodox Congregational minister; the gentleman, by the 
way, through whom the Duke of Northumberland presented Lord 
Percy’s portrait to the town. There was excellent singing by 
a choir of men’s voices; and for the rest there was very earnest 
attention on the part of the people who filled the hall to over- 
flowing. The audience was not of unmixed Yankee race; the 
Irish quarter of Lexington was duly represented, but all were one 
in a sense of the gravity of the occasion, and the whole assembly 
was subdued, old and young alike, to a Puritanic seriousness of 
demeanour. It is sometimes a little amusing to find how aptly 
the Irish settled in the rural communities of New England take 
on the prevailing type of manners; they are perhaps, with the 
Celtic conception of democracy, that ‘one man is as good as 
another and a dale better too,’ a little more American in some things 
than the natives themselves; but it appears to be their ambition 
to conform as closely as possible to our social ideal. The imitation 
is by no means superficial ; they are industrious and thrifty, and 
except that they unfailingly vote for whatever is illiberal and 
retrograde in politics, they are not bad citizens in such com- 
munities, whatever they are in the larger towns. I was not near 
enough to the veterans occupying the front benches to see how 
many were of Irish birth; but it is known how well they served in 
the army ; and I dare say no one present took greater satisfaction 
in the expressions relating the second war for freedom to the part 
Lexington had borne in the struggle against England. The 
Revolution was remembered in the special decoration of the 
statues of Adams and Hancock and the Minute-Man with wreaths 
of hemlock and pine, which, in a season that denied the usual pro- 
fusion of flowers, did duty for them throughout the day. 

One night we had a concert in the Town Hall, which was so 
curiously American as regards the artists that I wish I could give 
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a thoroughly intelligible idea of the affair. They were all of 
one family—father, mother, and nine children between nine- 
teen and five years old—two children younger still being left at 
home out of regard to their tender age. They were from utmost 
Oregon, and they had gone about the whole country, singing and 
playing, apparently ever since any of the children could walk. 
They had visited the White House in Washington, and had been 
very acceptable everywhere to Sunday schools and scrupulous 
pleasure-seekers because of the edifying character of their enter- 
tainments, which were certainly exemplary from the moral side. 
I cannot say much as to the artistic quality of their programme ; 
it commended itself by dealing with those themes of domestic 
and obituary interest in. which our balladry delights ; it was varied 
with a very little very modest dancing, and sketches of infantine 
drama ; but they were nevertheless gifted people, and while they 
conformed to the popular taste in their performances, they were 
all working hard at the science of their profession under a German 
master. They stopped at our hotel, and we had the advantage of 
seeing them in private as well as in public, and of witnessing the 
triumph of the family among them over the temptations of their 
difficult and hazardous experiment; the young people were quiet 
and well-mannered ; the little ones far less spoiled than might 
have been expected of babes encored several times every night ; 
and there was a spirit of mutual affection and of discipline manifest 
in them which I should like to claim as characteristic of the 
American family under less arduous conditions. The father talked 
freely of his theories for maintaining a home-life in his nomadic 
tribe ; and the author sojourning in the hotel did not think the 
less of his methods when he said he had read the author’s books, 
and introduced his children as versed in them. This author had 
long had his ideas of what those novels, those travels, those un- 
saleable poems, those intheatricable dramas, rightly understood, 
might do for mankind, and here .... 

I was very glad that the Lexington people gave the singing 
and playing family a good house, and I fancy that they do not 
refuse any fit occasions for amusing themselves. The young men 
seem not to go away from home so generally as they do from most 
country towns in New England; it is perhaps because their 
pleasant village is so nea the city; at any rate they remain at 
home even after being graduated at Harvard. They have sleigh 
rides, and dances at the Town Hall during the winter; I was told 
that the Lexington ‘germans’ are not despised by the under- 
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graduates of Cambridge ; and ‘ Oh, I tell you,’ I heard it said by 
one of themselves, ‘the Lexington girls have a good time!’ In 
the summer there are of course picnics, and of late riding has 
come greatly into vogue in the country all about Boston. The 
rigours of our winters and summers are against that pleasure, and 
hitherto it was almost unknown ; but now, thanks largely to the 
importation of Texan riding-horses, it is especially prevalent at 
Lexington. These horses, which are small, are very strong and 
tough, and they look like little thoroughbreds. Like all Southern 
horses, they are broken to walk very rapidly, and they have in 
perfection that gait which in the south-west is called a lope. 
When they are first brought north they sell for prices ranging 
from $40 to $100, or eight to twenty pounds. Their popularity 
has revived the sport, almost obsolete in the north, of horse-racing 
at Lexington, where I once saw a race between gentlemen riders, 
which had apparently called out the greater part of the population. 
We drove through miles of the small pine forest, which growing 
up all over New England on the exhausted lands, gives such an 
impression of wildness; and came at last to a space in the woods 
where a track had been newly laid out in the white birch scrub, 
or newly recovered from it, and where we found everything pre- 
pared for the sport in due form. The riders gave us all the gaiety 
of jockey dress, as well as the race, for our money; the ground 
was thronged with carriages and buggies; there was a tally-ho 
coach which had been driven out from Boston, and I went about 
bewildered at this transformation of my poor New England, and 
fearfully hoping there was nothing wicked in so much apparent 
enjoyment with no apparent useful purpose, till I heard myself 
indicated in a whisper as ‘one of the horse-men.’ Then I de- 
sperately abandoned myself to the common dissipation, for it was 
idle to be better than one seemed. 

These Texan horses, which are not quite the mustangs of the 
prairies, are ridden with high-pommeled, wooden-stirruped Mexican 
saddles ; and when a party of young people dashed by the hotel 
in the twilight, it was with a picturesqueness which the pig-skin 
of Anglo-Saxon civilisation fails to impart toa man. But let me 
not give the impression of mere pleasure-taking on the part of 
these cavaliers; they were students at law or medicine, or they 
were young men of business recreating themselves after the close 
application of a day in town; by-and-by, when they were married, 
they would content themselves with their cigars and their news- 
papers, and leave others to ride with pretty girls in the dusk of 
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the evening, or chase the flying tennis-ball on the whitewashed 
lawn. Except perhaps at Newport, or the New York clubs, one 
sees few men of leisure with us, and the example of these few is 
not one to make the Republic pine for that leisure class which 
the Old World finds indispensable to its government and refine- 
ment. Women of leisure we certainly have; they distinguish 
and adorn us everywhere, advancing (as we understand) the 
standard of dress abroad, and absorbing and diffusing ideas of 
taste and culture at home. Wherever the piano-forte penetrates, 
lovely woman lifts her fingers from the needle, the broom-handle, 
and the washboard, and places them on its keys, never again to 
be restored to those odious implements ; she finds that she has a 
mind, and she makes her husband or her father pay for it; she 
begins to have aims, to draw, to model, to decorate, to lecture, 
and to render herself self-supporting by every expensive device. 
This alone is enough to keep the men of her family busy, and to 
prevent the commonwealth from lapsing into decay; the civic 
virtues fall naturally to the care of the trained patriots who are 
‘inside politics’... . 

I perceive too late that by an infrangible chain of reasoning 
I have been proving that we too are governed and refined by a 
leisure class, and that there is only the trifling difference of sex 
between the American and the European aristocracies. At the 
same time I have got rather far away from Lexington, where life 
seemed to be still very unambitious and old-fashioned. I wish I 
could say that it was cheap; but this is not the case in the 
suburbs of any of our Atlantic cities. House rent is cer- 
tainly less, but the railroad fares and the express-man’s charges 
go far to equalise that with the city rate; about Boston the 
suburban taxes are sometimes greater than the city taxes ; pro- 
visions and service are a little costlier, and unless one conforms 
quite strictly to the local standard of simplicity, one is apt to live 
quite as expensively as in town. It would cost as much to live 
with the same ease in Lexington as in Boston ; that is to say, a 
third more than in London. But one is not obliged to live with 
‘ease’ there, and he may live in comfort for a reasonable sum. 
It struck me that the place had studied convenience scientifically, 
and that in a modest way it was entirely sufficient to itself, with 
its good schools, its admirable library, its well-kept streets and 
roads ; its sociable little line of railroad connecting it with the 
city by ten or twelve trains a day; its well-stocked provision 
stores, and its variety of other shops. There cannot be many 
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more than a thousand people in the village, including the Irish 
hamlet by the railroad side; but it is lighted with gas, and they 
are talking of waterworks. I dare say they will soon have drain- 
age and malaria. 

The village of Lexington, however, is not one of those 
examples of rapid growth with which we like to astonish the 
world. I doubt if it can be more than twice as populous as when 
a hundred years ago it became the scene of the brief conflict 
which has made it memorable. Our hotel fronted the road along 
which the King’s troops had marched in the twilight of the 
morning of April 19, 1775, and on which they retreated in the 
afternoon. The common where the encounter with the Provincials 
took place was but a minute’s walk away, and with the relics of 
the library close at hand, we dwelt, as it were, in the midst of 
heroic memories. One pleasant forenoon, when the May had 
remitted its worst rigours, and nature was making the most, with 
birds and sunshine, of a respite from the east wind, we strolled up 
to the pretty green, and leaning upon the rail that encloses it, 
listened to the story of the fight from one who had all but been 
present in his careful and enthusiastic studies of its details. 

The green is an irregular triangle fronted by the village 
churches and dwellings, and the historic fact is commemorated by 
a rude monument erected at the close of the last century, with an 
inscription by the minister of the village: a good man who seemed 
to have learned his rhetoric from the French Republic, then 
distributing equality and fraternity to the reluctant peoples of 
Europe at the point of the bayonet. The stone is ‘sacred to 
liberty, independence, and the rights of man;’ it rehearses in 
swelling terms the wrongs endured from British tyranny by the 
colonists, and their resort to arms. ‘The contest was long, 
bloody and affecting: righteous Heaven approved the solemn 
appeal,’ and the sovereignty of the States was the final con- 
sequence. The great-grandchildren of those who fell there look 
from their windows upon the consecrated spot; not far up a street 
to the northward the house yet stands in which Adams 2nd 
Hancock were hiding, with a price set on their heads by ihe 
British commandant in Boston, while Major Pitcairne’s troops 
were marching up the Concord road ; and three of the houses that 
witnessed the bloodshed on the green seem to be still strong and 
sound, and good for another hundred years. They are all 
interesting as specimens of the early village architecture of New 
England, and one is especially quaint and picturesque, with a 
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pretty, old-fashioned garden beside it, where the flowers defied 
the May in a sort of embattled bloom. This was the Buckner 
Tavern at the time of the fight, and it was even then an old house 
—of the seventeenth century, as the beams in the parlour ceiling 
still show. It afforded a rendezvous for the Provincials when the 
alarm of the British approach was first sounded by Paul Revere, 
and there most of the men lingered and waited subject to their 
captain’s orders, after he had begun to doubt the truth of the 
rumour. The interval must have been trying to those unwarlike 
men, but they all answered the drum when a messenger galloped 
up with the news that the King’s troops were right upon them. 
Some of them had gone to bed again in their homes beside the 
green, and they left their wives and children sleeping almost 
within sound of a whisper from the spot where they loosely formed 
on the grass before their doors. They were very simple and quiet 
folks, with no long perspective of national glory to embolden and 
sustain them in the resistance they were about to offer their King: 
a name at which we do not trouble ourselves to laugh now, but 
which was then to be feared next to God’s. Independence was 
scarcely dreamt of; all that the villagers were clear of was their 
right as Englishmen, and they stood there upon that, with every- 
thing else around them in a dark far thicker than the morning 
gloom out of which the red-coats flashed at the other corner of the 
green. Major Pitcairne called a halt at some thirty rods, and 
riding forward swore at the damned rebels, and bade them disperse. 
They stood firm, and he ordered his men to fire; the soldiers 
hesitated ; but when he drew his pistols and emptied them at the 
Provincials, they discharged a volley, and eight of our people fell. 
They were not a tithe of the enemy in number, and it is doubtful 
if they returned the fire ; their captain called a retreat, and those 
who were unhurt made their escape, to join later in the long 
running fight through which the Provincials all day harassed 
the flight of the British from Concord back to Boston. Major 
Pitcairne had dispersed a riot, and had shed the first blood in a 
seven years’ war. The dead men lay on the grass where their 
children had played a few hours before; one, shot through the 
breast, dragged himself a little space to his own threshold and 
died there in the arms of his wife. 

Many stories are told of the peaceful inexperience of these 
people who had defied a mighty empire. A few of them had been 
in what we call the Old French War, and had served under Wolfe 
at the taking of Quebec; but it was so little understood generally 
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that war meant fighting, that some boys came to the common 
that morning as to a sort of muster, and only retired when the 
bullets whistled over their heads. After the encounter at Concord, 
where an hour or two later— 


The embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world, 


the popular education in the art of war proceeded rapidly ; though 
even then one of our men who was unsuspiciously firing from 
behind a stone wall at the British column in the road, had the 
surprise and mortification to be himself shot in the back by a 
flanking party. Before noon the retreat from Concord had become 
a rout, that was not arrested till Earl Percy arrived at Lexington 
with twelve hundred men and two pieces of cannon. The whole 
country side was up; the Minute-Men from Acton, Concord, Meno- 
tomy, Lexington, and Cambridge were joined by those of Woburn, 
Billerica, and even some of the seaboard towns, in pursuing the 
King’s troops. The season was so unusually advanced that the 
cherry trees were in bloom; the day was one of that sudden and 
sickening heat that sometimes occurs in our spring ; and when the 
troops met Percy’s supporting column at the Monroe Tavern, many 
of them fell down in the dust, ‘ with their tongues lolling out like 
dogs’.’ They had fought a running fight for ;ten miles, and they 
had marched in all nearly thirty since they left Boston the night 
before. Percy’s cannon scared away the riflemen who hung upon 
their rear, and his men, scattering over the country, fired the farm- 
houses that might be supposed to afford shelter to the Minute-Men. 
Some of the houses were beyond gunshot, and the sick and old who 
were here and there bayoneted in them would perhaps now have 
been spared. The word had gone about that the Americans were 
scalping the English dead, and something had to be done in retali- 
ation ; no soldiers were found scalped, but a good many farmhouses 
were burned; for when Percy began to retire, the shooting from 
the walls anc the woods along the road began again, and continued 
throughout the retreat. At different points on the route stones 
have been set up to commemorate the acts of reprisal committed by 
the soldiers: here stood a house burned bythe British ; in another 
house three Americans were massacred ; in another twelve, and so 
forth. One of these monuments, in Arlington (then Menotomy), 
celebrates the valour and final perseverance of one of the patriots 
in terms that used to amuse me in spite of the gravity of the 
facts. ‘On this spot, Samuel Whittemore, aged 81, killed three 
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British soldiers. He was shot, beaten, bayoneted, and left for 
dead, but recovered, and lived to be 98 years old.’ My readers may 
differ with meas to the political principles of this hoary man, but 
there can be but one opinion concerning his resolution and phy- 
sical toughness. 

We have counted it all joy in our annals that we were able to 
embitter defeat to the British in the pursuit from Concord to 
Boston, and have of course made the most of their reprisals. But 
perhaps these did not appear to them such enormities. To be fired 
on from every covert by the roadside, and helplessly slaughtered 
by a people they despised, was a thing that must have had its ex- 
asperations ; and they responded in the way that might have been 
expected. ‘ War is cruel, madam,’ General Sherman explained to 
the lady who came out from Atlanta to reproach him for bombard- 
ing a town where so many non-combatants must suffer; and 
our race, whether English or American, has never ‘ made war with 
water of roses.’ The British had succeeded in the object of their 
expedition ; they had destroyed the Provincial stores at Concord ; 
but they lost that day more men than it cost them to capture 
Quebec. The day isonly a chapter of history now. We are ten- 
der and proud of it, because it is our own, and because it vindi- 
cated us, and proved us after the fashion of war in the right. But 
if there have been griefs between the two countries that no dilu- 
tion of ‘the language of Shakespeare and Milton’ can wash out 
the memory of, there is scarcely a pang in them any more. 
Meanwhile we are still very far apart, and after all that cables and 
steamships can do, there are three thousand miles of sea, and 
immeasurable gulfs of Democracy between us. With a few ex- 
ceptions on either side, we heartily dislike and distrust each other’s 
civic and social ideas. England Americanises in some respects, 
in some respects America Anglicises ; but the most of that amounts 
to very little, I suspect ; and for our part, whatever outcry we make 
over our own follies and sins and errors, we do not believe that it 
is less democracy, but more, that is to help us. Mere contiguity 
might do something to reconcile the ideals of the two countries, 
but it could not do everything. The four millions of Canada are 
not affected by the proximity of our fifty millions; they cling all 
the more closely to the English ideal, or what they imagine it to 
be, and shudder at the spectre of annexation, which exists only in 
their own nervous abhorrence. 

At the same time, there is apt to be so much kindness between 
us personally when we meet on any common ground, that it is diffi- 
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cult to realise the national alienation, and impossible to account for 
it. We seem so very much alike—I necessarily speak only for the 
American half of the impression—that we feel like asserting an 
indisputable brotherhood. Upon reflection we have our reserves, 
our doubts, our fears ; but for the time the illusion is delightfully 
perfect. It occurs with Americans, sometimes not only upon 
acquaintance or speech with Englishmen, but at the mere sight of 
their faces, which have a kindred look, whatever their calling or 
degree ; and I think we are never less wrapped in the national 
flag than when we encounter English soldiers. The other day I 
was walking through one of the Parks when I came upon some sort 
of little barrack, where two or three privates, being temporarily 
debarred from flirtation with the nursery maids by the duty they 
were on, presented themselves purely and simply as my traditional 
enemies. But so far from wishing to offer them battle, I could 
only think of that whimsical and remorseful passage of Hawthorne’s 
‘ Septimius Felton,’ in which he describes Pitcairne’s men as they 
marched into Concord after the affair at Lexington, dusty, wearied 
and footsore, but ‘needing only a half-hour’s rest, a good break- 
fast, and a pot of beer apiece, to make them ready to face the 
world. Nor did their faces look in any way rancorous, but at 
the most only heavy, cloddish, good-natured, and humane. “Oh 
heavens, Mr. Felton!” whispered Rose; “why should we shoot 
these men, or they us? They look kind, if homely.” “It is the 
strangest thing in the world that we should think of killing 
them,” said Septimius.’ 

Indeed it was monstrous. I realised then as never before the 
tremendous moral disadvantage a democracy is at in any war with 
a royal or oligarchic power; for whereas a portion of the Republican 
idea is slain in every American who perishes on the field, the poor 
fellows who fall on the other side personally express nothing, 
while the real enemy remains safe at home. It was no longer a 
question of shooting at the King and his ministers from behind 
stone walls, as it had been hitherto, but of picking off such 
amiable and friendly-looking folk as those I saw. Something in 
my heart—no doubt the brother plebeian—stirred in their pre- 
sence with a novel pain; and if I could have hoped to make these 
honest men in anywise cognisant of April 19, 1775, I might have 
wished to excuse it to them. 

W. D. Howe ts. 


















‘Departed.’ 


W. M. A.—died ‘April 20, 1882. 


I. 


icine more to go or come; 
Leaving men’s moans and gibes, and sighs and grins, 
Their unbless’d blessings, unrepented sins ;— 
Departed from among us and gone home! 
Thou look’st no more with us on yon blue dome; 
Thy laugh no more rings out like these glad rills 
That break the purple silence of the hills, 
Decking the hard, rough rocks with dazzling foam ; 





As thou so many years didst deck our lives 

With thy bright patience, and the strength which strives 
To know God’s will and do it, however sore. 

Sweet soul! that to the pure heart of a boy 

Joined a man’s power, to suffer and enjoy. 


Six feet in earth we laid thee—and all’s o’er! 






DEPARTED. 


If. 


Not o’er! Forbid it, all ye infinite deeps 

Of sky and sea, hills set in amber air : 

Why should God make this outward world so fair, 
If souls who love Him, He nor loves nor keeps, 
But lets slip from Him into deathly sleeps 

Of cold corruption? And thee most of all, 

Who heard, long ere we heard it’! the last call, 
‘Son, come up higher,’ and through such silent steeps’ 

Of pain toiled upwards to Him. Their desire 

Those sure attain who righteously aspire : 
Therefore adieu a little while—a@ Dieu ! 

To God we give thee, and to God we tend. 

No tears! thow wept’st not ; but expect us, friend, 


In thy far land where the heavens and earth are new. 


THe AUTHOR OF ‘JoHN HALIFAX GENTLEMAN,’ 


ARRAN, 








August 1882. 
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Our Origin as a Species. 


HERE seems to be a manifest desire in some quarters to 
anticipate the looked-for and, by some, hoped-for, proofs of 
our descent—or rather ascent—from the Ape. 

In the September issue of the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ a writer 
cites, in this relation, ‘the Neanderthal skull, which possesses large 
bosses on the forehead, strikingly suggestive of those which give 
the gorilla its peculiarly fierce appearance ;’ and, he proceeds: 
‘No other human skull presents so utterly bestial a type as the 
Neanderthal fragment. If one cuts a female gorilla-skull in the 
same fashion the resemblance is truly astonishing, and we may 
say that the only human feature in the skull is its size.’ ! 

In testing the question as between Linnzus and Cuvier of the 
zoological value of the differences between lowest man and highest 
ape, a naturalist would not limit his comparison of a portion of 
the human skull with the corresponding one of a female ape, but 
would extend it to the young or immature gorilla, and also to the 
adult male: he would then find the generic and specific characters 
summed up, so far, at least, as a portion or ‘fragment’ of the 
skull might show them. What is posed as the ‘ Neanderthal 
skull’ is the roof of the brain-case, or ‘ calvarium’ of the anato- 
mist, including the pent-house overhanging the eye-holes or 
‘orbits.’ There is no other part of the fragment which’can be 
supposed to be meant hy the ‘large bosses’ of the above quota- 
tion. And, on this assumption, I have to state that the super- 
orbital ridge in the calvarium in question is but little more 
prominent than in certain human skulls of both higher and lower 
races, and of both the existing and cave-dwelling periods. It is a 
variable cranial character by no means indicative of race, but 
rather of sex. 

Limiting the comparison to that on which the writer quoted 
bases his conclusions—apparently the superficial extent of the 
roof-plate—its greater extent as compared with that of a gorilla 
equalling, probably, in weight the entire frame of the individual 

1 Grant Allen, On Primitive Man, p. 314. 
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from the Neanderthal cave, is strongly significant of the supe- 
riority of size of brain in the cave-dweller. The inner surface 
moreover indicates the more complex character of the soft organ 
on which it was moulded: the precious ‘ grey substance’ being 
multiplied by certain convolutions which are absent in the apes. 
But there is another surface which the unbiassed zoologist finds it 
requisite to compare. In the human ‘calvarium’ in question, 
the mid-line traced backward from the super-orbital ridge runs 
along a smooth tract. In the gorilla ‘a ridge is raised from along 
the major part of that tract to increase the surface giving attach- 
ment to the biting muscles. Such ridge in this position varies 
only in height in the female and the male adult ape, as the speci- 
mens in the British Museum demonstrate. In the Neanderthal 
individual, as in the rest of mankind, the corresponding muscles 
do not extend their origins to the upper surface of the cranium, 
but stop short at the sides forming the inner wall or boundary 
of what are called the ‘ temples,’ defined by Johnson as the ‘ upper 
part of the sides of the head,’ whence our ‘biting muscles’ are 
called ‘temporal,’ as the side-bones of the skull to which they 
are attached are also the ‘temporal bones.’ In the superficial 
comparison to which Mr. Grant Allen has restricted himself, in 
bearing testimony on a question which perhaps affects our fellow- 
creatures, in the right sense of the term, more warmly than any 
other in human and comparative anatomy, the obvious difference 
just pointed out ought not to have been passed over. It was the 
more incumbent on one pronouncing on the paramount problem, 
because the ‘ sagittal ridge in the gorilla,’ as in the orang, relates 
to and signifies the dental character which differentiates all 
Quadrumana from all Bimana that have ever come under the 
ken of the biologist. And this ridge much more ‘strikingly 
suggests ’ the fierceness of the powerful brute-ape than the part 
referred to as ‘large bosses.’ Frontal prominences, more truly so 
termed, are even better developed in peaceful, timid, grami- 
nivorous quadrupeds than in the skulls of man or of ape. But 
before noticing the evidence which the teeth bear on the physical 
relations of man to brute, I would premise that the comparison 
must not be limited to a part or ‘fragment’ of the bony frame, 
but to its totality, as relating to the modes and faculties of 
locomotion. 

Beginning with the skull—and, indeed, for present aim, limit- 
ing myself thereto—I have found that a vertical longitudinal 
section brings to light in greatest number and of truest value the 
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differential characters between lowest Homo and highest Simia. 
Those truly and indifferently interested in the question may 
not think it unworthy their time—if it has not already been 
so bestowed—to give attention to the detailed discussions and 
illustrations of the characters in question in the second and 
third volumes of the ‘Transactions of the Zoological Society.’ ! 
The concluding Memoir, relating more especially to points of 
approximation in cranial and dental structure of the highest 
Quadrumane to the lowest Bimane, has been separately published. 

I selected from the large and instructive series of human 
skulls of various races in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons that which was the lowest, and might be called most 
bestial, in its cranial and dental characters. It was from an adult 
of that human family of which the life-characters are briefly but 
truly and suggestively defined in the narrative of Cook’s first 
voyage in the * Endeavour.’ * 

Not to trespass further on the patience of my readers, I may 
refer to the ‘ Memoir on the Gorilla, 4to, 1865. Plate XII. 
gives a view, natural size, of the vertical and longitudinal section 
of an Australian skull; Plate XI. gives a similar view of the 
skull of the gorilla. Reduced copies of these views may be 
found at p. 572, figs. 395, 396, vol. ii. of my ‘ Anatomy of 
Vertebrates.’ 

As far as my experience has reached, there is no skull display- 
ing the characters of a Quadrumanous species, as that series 
descends from the gorilla and chimpanzee to the baboon, which 
exhibits differences, osteal or dental, on which specific and generic 
distinctions are founded, so great, so marked, as are to be seen, 
and have been above illustrated, in the comparison of the highest 
ape with the lowest man. 

The modification of man’s upper limbs for the endless variety, 
nicety, and perfection of their application, in fulfilment of the 
behests of his correspondingly developed brain—actions summed 
up in the term ‘manipulation ’—testify as strongly to the 
same conclusion. The corresponding degree of modification of 
the human lower limbs, to which he owes his upright attitude, 
relieving the manual instruments from all share in station and 
terrestrial locomotion—combine and concur in raising the group 

1 ¢ Osteological Contributions to the Natural History of the Orangs (Pithecus) 
and Chimpanzees (Troglodites niger and Trog. Gorilla).’ 

2? Hawkesworth’s 4th ed., vol. iii. 1770, pp. 86, 137, 229. The skull in question 


is No. 5394 of the Catalogue of the Osteology in the above Museum, 4to, vol, ii, 
p. 823 (1853), 
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so characterised above and beyond the apes, to, at least, ordinal 
distinction. The dental characters of mankind bear like testimony. 
The lowest (Melanian), like the highest (Caucasian), variety of 
the Bimanal order differs from the Quadrumanal one in the order 
of appearance, and succession to the first set of teeth, of the second 
or ‘permanent’ set. The foremost incisor and foremost molar 
are the earliest to appear in that series; the intermediate teeth 
are acquired sooner than those behind the foremost molar.’ 

In the gorilla and chimpanzee the rate or course of progress is 
reversed: the second true molar, or the one behind the first, 
makes its appearance before the bicuspid molars rise in front of 
the first; and the third or last of the molars behind the first 
comes into place before the canine tooth has risen. This tooth, 
indeed, which occupies part of the interval between the foremost 
incisor and foremost molar, is the last of the permanent set of 
teeth to be fully developed in the Quadrumana ; especially in 
those which, in their order, rank next to the Bimana. To this 
differential character add the breaks in the dental series neces- 
sitated for the reception of the crowns of the huge canines when 
the gorilla or chimpanzee shuts its mouth. 

But the superior value of developmental over adult anatomical 
characters in such questions as the present is too well known in 
the actual phase of biology to need comment. 

In the article on ‘ Primeval Man,’ the author states that the 
Cave-men ‘probably had lower foreheads, with high bosses, like 
the Neanderthal skull and big canine teeth like the Naulette 
jaw.’4 

The human lower jaw, so defined from a Belgian cave, which 
I have carefully examined, gives no evidence of a canine tooth of 
a size indicative of one in the upper jaw, necessitating such 
vacancy in the lower series of teeth which the apes present. 
There is no such vacancy nor any evidence of a ‘ big canine tooth’ 
in that cave specimen. And, with respect to cave specimens in 
general, the zoological characters of the race of men they represent 
must be founded on the rule, not on an exception, to their cranial 
features. Those which I obtained from the cavern at Bruniquel, 
and which are now exhibited in the Museum of Natural History, 
were disinterred under circumstances more satisfactorily deter- 
mining their contemporaneity with the extinct quadrupeds those 
cave-men killed and devoured than in any other spelean retreat 


* Odontography, 4to, 1840-44, p. 454, Plates 117, 118, 119, 
§ Fortnightly Review, September, p, 321, 
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which I have explored. They show neither ‘ lower foreheads’ nor 
‘higher bosses’ than do the skulls of existing races of mankind. 

Present evidence concurs in concluding that the modes of life 
and grades of thought of the men who have left evidences of their 
existence at the earliest periods, hitherto discovered and deter- 
mined, were such as are now observable in ‘ savages,’ or the human 
races which are commonly so called. 

The industry and pains now devoted to the determination of 
the physical characters of such races, to their ways of living, their 
tools and weapons, and to the relations of their dermal, osteal, and 
dental modifications to those of the mammals which follow next 
after Bimana in the descensive series of mammalian orders, are 
exemplary. 

The present phase of the quest may be far from the bourne to 
yield hereafter trustworthy evidence of the origin of man; but, 
meanwhile, exaggerations and misstatements of acquired grounds 
ought especially to be avoided. 

R. OWEN. 
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A Gossip on Romance. 


N anything fit to be called by the name of reading, the process 
itself should be absorbing and voluptuous ; we should gloat 
over a book, be rapt clean out of ourselves, and rise from the 
perusal, our mind filled with the busiest, kaleidoscopic dance of 
images, incapable of sleep or of continuous thought. The words, 
if the book be eloquent, should run thenceforward in our ears like 
the noise of breakers, or the story, if it be a story, repeat itself in 
a thousand coloured pictures to the eye. It was for this last 
pleasure that we read so closely, and loved our books so dearly, in 
the bright, troubled period of boyhood. Eloquence and thought, 
character and conversation, were but obstacles to brush aside as 
we dug blithely after a certain sort of incident, like a pig for 
truffles. For my part, I liked a story to begin with an old way- 
side inn where, ‘towards the close of the year 17—,’ several 
gentlemen in three-cocked hats were playing bowls. A friend of 
mine preferred the Malabar coast in a storm, with a ship beating 
to windward, and a scowling fellow of Herculean proportions 
striding along the beach: he, to be sure, was a pirate. This was 
further afield than my home-keeping fancy loved to travel, and 
designed altogether for a larger canvas than the tales that I 
affected. Give me a highwayman and I was full to the brim; a 
Jacobite would do, but the highwayman was my favourite dish. 
I can still hear that merry clatter of the hoofs along the moonlit 
lane; night and the coming of day are still related in my mind 
with the doings of John Rann or Jerry Abershaw ; and the words 
‘ postchaise,’ the ‘ great North road,’ ‘ ostler,’ and ‘ nag’ still sound 
in my ears like poetry. One and all, at least, and each with 
his particular fancy, we read story-books in childhood, not for 
eloquence or character or thought, but for some quality of the 
brute incident. That quality was not mere bloodshed or wonder. 
Although each of these was welcome in its place, the charm for 
the sake of which we read depended on something different from 
either. My elders used to read novels aloud; and I can still 
remember four different passages which I heard, before I was ten, 
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with the same keen and lasting pleasure. One I discovered long 
afterwards to be the admirable opening of ‘ What will he Do with 
It’: it was no wonder I was pleased with that. The other three 
still remain unidentified. One isa little vague: it was about a 
dark, tall house at night, and people groping on the stairs by the 
light that escaped from the open door of asick-room. In another, 
a lover left a ball, and went walking in a cool, dewy park, whence 
he could watch the lighted windows and the figures of the 
dancers as they moved. This was the most sentimental impression 
I think I had yet received, for a child is somewhat deaf to the 
sentimental. In the last, a poet, who had been tragically wrangling 
with his wife, walked forth on the sea-beach on a tempestuous 
night and witnessed the horrors of a wreck. Different as they 
are, all these early favourites have a common note—they have all 
a touch of the romantic. 

Drama is the poetry of conduct, romance the poetry of circum- 
stance. The pleasure that we take in life is of two sorts—the 
active and the passive. Now we are conscious of a great command 
over our destiny; anon we are lifted up by circumstance, as by a 
breaking wave, and dashed we know not how into the future. 
Now we are pleased by our conduct, anon merely pleased by our 
surroundings. It would be hard to say which of these modes of 
satisfaction is the more effective, but the latter is surely the more 
constant. Conduct is three parts of life, but it is not all the four. 
There is a vast deal in life and letters both which is not immoral, 
but simply a-moral; which either does not regard the human 
will at all, or deals with it in obvious and healthy relations; 
where the interest turns, not upon what a man shall choose 
to do, but on how he manages to do it; not on the passionate 
slips and hesitations of the conscience, but on the problems of 
the body and of the practical intelligence, in clean, open-air 
adventure, the shock of arms, or the diplomacy of life. With 
such material as this it is impossible to build a play, for the 
serious theatre exists solely on moral grounds, and is a standing 
proof of the dissemination of the human conscience. But it is 
possible to build, upon this ground, the most joyous of verses, 
and the most lively, beautiful, and buoyant tales. 

One thing in life calls for another ; there is a fitness in events 
and places. The sight of a pleasant arbour puts it in our mind 
to sit there. One place suggests work, another idleness, a third 
early rising and long rambles in the dew. The effect of night, of 
any flowing water, of lighted cities, of the peep of day, of ships, 
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of the open ocean, calls up in the mind an army of anonymous 
desires and pleasures. Something, we feel, should happen; we 
know not what, yet we proceed in quest of it. And many of the 
happiest hours of life fleet by us in this vain attendance on the 
genius of the place and moment. It is thus that tracts of young 
fir, and low rocks that reach into deep soundings, particularly 
torture and delight me. Something must have happened in such 
places, and perhaps ages back, to members of my race; and when 
I was achild I tried in vain to invent appropriate games for 
them, as I still try, just as vainly, to fit them with the proper 
story. Some places speak distinctly. Certain dank gardens cry 
aloud for a murder; certain old houses demand to be haunted ; 
certain coasts are set apart for shipwreck. Other spots again seem 
to abide their destiny, suggestive and impenetrable, ‘ miching 
mallecho.’ The inn at Burford Bridge, with its arbours and 
green garden and silent, eddying river—though it is known already 
as the place where Keats finished his ‘Endymion’ and Nelson 
parted from his Emma—still seems to wait the coming of the 
appropriate legend. Within these ivied walls, behind these old 
green shutters, some further business smoulders, waiting for its 
hour. The old Hawes Inn at the Queen’s Ferry isanother. There 
it stands, apart from the town, beside the pier, in a climate of its 
own, half inland, half marine—in front, the ferry bubbling with 
the tide and the guardship swinging to her anchor ; behind, the 
old garden with the trees. Americans seek it already for the sake 
of Lovel and Oldbuck, who dined there at the beginning of the 
‘Antiquary.’ But you need not tell me—that is not all ; there is 
some story, unrecorded or not yet complete, which must express 
the meaning of that inn more fully. So it is with names and 
faces; so it is with incidents that are idle and inconclusive in 
themselves, and yet seem like the beginning of some quaint 
romance, which the all-careless author leaves untold. How many 
of these romances have we not seen determine at their birth; 
how many people have met us with a look of meaning in their 
eye, and sunk at once into idle acquaintances; to how many 
places have we not drawn near, with express intimations—‘ here 
my destiny awaits me —and we have but dined there and passed 
by! I have lived both at the Hawes and Burford in a perpetual 
flutter, on the heels, as it seemed, of some adventure that should 
justify the place; but though the feeling had me to bed at night 
and called me again at morning in one unbroken round of 
pleasure and suspense, nothing befell me in either worth remark. 
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The man or the hour had not yet come ; but some day, I think, 
a boat shall put off from the Queen’s Ferry, fraught with a dear 
cargo, and some frosty night a horseman, on a tragic errand, 
rattle with his whip upén the green shutters of the inn at 
Burford. 

Now, this is one of the natural appetites with which any lively 
literature has to count. The desire for knowledge, I had almost 
added the desire for meat, is not more deeply seated than this 
demand for fit and striking incident. The dullest of clowns tells, 
or tries to tell, himself a story, as the feeblest of children uses 
invention in his play; and even as the imaginative grown person, 
joining in the game, at once enriches it with many delightful 
circumstances, the great creative writer shows us the realisation 
and the apotheosis of the daydreams of common men. His stories 
taay be nourished with the realities of life, but their true mark is 
to satisfy the nameless longings of the reader and to obey the 
ideal laws of the daydream. The right kind of thing should 
fall out in the right kind of place ; the right kind of thing should 
follow ; and not only the characters talk aptly and think naturally, 
but all the circumstances in a tale answer one to another like 
notes in music. The threads of a story come from time to time 
together and make a picture in the web; the characters fall from 
time to time into some attitude to each other or to nature, which 
stamps the story home like an illustration. Crusoe recoiling from 
the footprint, Achilles shouting over against the Trojans, Ulysses 
bending the great bow, Christian running with his fingers in his 
ears, these are each culminating moments in the legend, and each 
has been printed on the mind’s eye for ever. Other things we 
may forget; we may forget the words, although they are beautiful; 
we may forget the author’s comment, although perhaps it was 
ingenious and true; but these epoch-making scenes, which put 
the last mark of truth upon a story and fill up, at one blow, 
our capacity for sympathetic pleasure, we so adopt into the very 
bosom of our mind that neither time nor tide can efface or 
weaken the impression. This, then, is the plastic part of litera- 
ture: to embody character, thought, or emotion in some act or 
attitude that shall be remarkably striking to the mind’s eye. 
This is the highest and hardest thing to do in words; the thing 
which, once accomplished, equally delights the schoolboy and the 
sage, and makes, in its own right, the quality of epics. Compared 
with this, all other purposes in literature, except the purely lyrical 
or the purely philosophic, are bastard in nature, facile of execu- 
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tion, and feeble in result. It is one thing to write about the inn 
at Burford, or to describe scenery with the word-painters ; it is 
quite another to seize on the heart of the suggestion and make a 
country famous with a legend. It is one thing to remark and to 
dissect, with the most cutting logic, the complications of life, and 
of the human spirit ; it is quite another to give them body and 
blood in the story of Ajax or of Hamlet. The first is literature, 
but the second is something besides, for it is likewise art. 
English people of the present day are apt, I know not why, to 
look somewhat down on incident, and reserve their admiration for 
the clink of tea-spoons and the accents of the curate. It is thought 
clever to write a novel with no story at all, or at least with a very 
dull one. Reduced even to the lowest terms, a certain interest 
can be communicated by the art of narrative ; a sense of human 
kinship stirred; and a kind of monotonous fitness, comparable 
to the words and air of ‘Sandy’s Mull,’ preserved among the 
infinitesimal occurrences recorded. Some people work, in this 
manner, with even a strong touch. Mr. Trollope’s inimitable 
clergymen naturally arise to the mind in this connection. But 
even Mr. Trollope does not confine himself to chronicling small 
beer. Mr. Crawley’s collision with the Bishop’s wife, Mr. Melnotte 
dallying in the deserted banquet-room, are typical incidents, 
epically conceived, fitly embodying a crisis. If Rawdon Crawley’s 
blow were not delivered, ‘ Vanity Fair’ would cease to be a work 
of art. That scene is the chief ganglion of the tale ; and the dis- 
charge of energy from Rawdon’s fist is the reward and consolation 
of the reader. The end of ‘Esmond’ is a yet wider excursion from 
the author’s customary fields; the scene at Castlewood is pure 
Dumas; the great and wily English borrower has here borrowed 
from the great, unblushing French thief; as usual, he has 
borrowed admirably well, and the breaking of the sword rounds 
off the best of all his books with a manly, martial note. But 
perhaps nothing can more strongly illustrate the necessity for 
marking incident than to compare the living fame of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ’ with the discredit of ‘Clarissa Harlowe.’ ‘ Clarissa’ is a 
book of a far more startling import, worked out, on a great canvas, 
with inimitable courage and unflagging art; it contains wit, cha- 
racter, passion, plot, conversations full of spirit and insight, 
letters sparkling with unstrained humanity ; and if the death of 
the heroine be somewhat frigid and artificial, the last days of the 
hero strike the only note of what we now call Byronism, between 
the Elizabethans and Byron himself, And yet a little story of a 
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shipwrecked sailor, with not a tenth part of the style nor a 
thousandth part of the wisdom, exploring none of the arcana of 
humanity and deprived of the perennial interest of love, goes on 
from edition to edition, ever young, while ‘ Clarissa’ lies upon the 
shelves unread. A friend of mine, a Welsh blacksmith, was 
twenty-five years old, and could neither read nor write, when he 
heard a chapter of ‘ Robinson’ read aloud in a farm kitchen. Up 
to that moment he had sat content, huddled in his ignorance ; 
but he left that farm another man. There were daydreams, it 
appeared, divine daydreams, written and printed and bound, and 
to be bought for money and enjoyed at pleasure. Down he sat that 
day, painfully learned to read Welsh, and returned to borrow the 
book. It had been lost, nor could he find another copy but one 
that was in English. Down he sat once more, learned English, 
and at length, and with entire delight, read ‘ Robinson.’ It is like 
the story of a love-chase. If he had heard a letter from ‘ Clarissa,’ 
would he have been fired with the same chivalrous ardour? I 
wonder. Yet ‘Clarissa’ has every quality that can be shown in 
prose, one alone excepted: pictorial, or picture-making romance. 
While ‘ Robinson’ depends, for the most part and with the over- 
whelming majority of its readers, on the charm of circum- 
stance. 

‘ In the highest achievements of the art of words, the dramatic and 
the pictorial, the moral and romantic interest rise and fall together 
by a common and organic law. Situation is animated with pas- 
sion, passion clothed upon with situation. Neither exists for itself, 
but each inheres indissolubly with the other. Thisis high art ; and 
not only the highest art possible in words, but the highest art of all, 
since it combines the greatest mass and diversity of the elements of 
truth and pleasure. Such are epics, and the few prose tales that 
have the epic weight. But as from a school of works, aping the 
creative, incident and romance are ruthlessly discarded, so may 
character and drama be omitted or subordinated to romance. 
There is one book, for example, more generally loved than Shake- 
speare, that captivates in childhood, and still delights in age— 
I mean the ‘ Arabian Nights ’—where you shall look in vain 
for moral or for intellectual interest. No human face or voice 
greets us among that wooden crowd of kings and genies, sorcerers 
and beggarmen. Adventure, on the most naked terms furnishes 
forth the entertainment and is found enough. Dumas approaches 
perhaps nearest of any modern to these Arabian authors in the 
purely material charm of his romances, The early part of ‘ Monte 
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Christo,’ down to the finding of the treasure, is a piece of perfect 
story-telling ; the man never breathed who shared these moving 
incidents without a tremor; and yet Faria is a thing of packthread 
and Dantés little more thananame. The sequel is one long-drawn 
error, gloomy, bloody, unnatural and dull; but as for these early 
chapters, I do not believe there is another volume extant where 
you can breathe the same unmingled atmosphere of romance. It 
is very thin and light, to be sure, as ona high mountain ; but it is 
brisk and clear and sunny in proportion. I saw the other day, with 
envy, an old and a very clever lady setting forth on a second or third 
voyage into ‘ Monte Christo.’ Here are stories, which powerfully 
affect the reader, which can be reperused at any age, and where 
the characters are no more than puppets. The bony fist of the show- 
man visibly propels them; their springs are an open secret ; their 
faces are of wood, their bellies filled with bran ; and yet we thrillingly 
partake of their adventures. And the point may be illustrated still 
further. The last interview between Lucy and Richard Feverell 
is pure drama; more than that, it is the strongest scene, since 
Shakespeare, in the English tongue. Their first meeting by the 
river, on the other hand, is pure romance ; it has nothing to do with 
character ; it might happen to any other boy and maiden, and be 
none the less delightful forthe change. And yet I think he would 
be abold man who should choose between these passages. Thus, 
in the same book, we may have two scenes, each capital in its 
order: in the one, human passion, deep calling unto deep, shall 
utter its genuine voice; in the second, according circumstances, 
like instruments in tune, shall build up a trivial but desirable 
incident, such as we love to prefigure for ourselves; and in the 
end, in spite of the critics, we may hesitate to give the preference 
to either. The one may ask more genius—I do not say it does; 
but at least the other dwells as clearly in the memory. 

True romantic art, again, makes a romance of all things. It 
reaches into the highest abstraction of the ideal ; it does not refuse 
the most pedestrian realism. ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is as realistic as it 
is romantic; both qualities are pushed to an extreme, and neither 
suffers. Nor does romance depend upon the material importance 
of the incidents. To deal with strong and deadly elements, ban- 
ditti, pirates, war, and murder, is to conjure with great names, and, 
in the event of failure, to double the disgrace. The arrival of Haydn 
and Consuelo at the Canon’s villa is a very trifling incident; yet 
we may read a dozen boisterous stories from beginning to end, and 
not receive so fresh and stirring an impression of adventure, It 
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was the scene of Crusoe at the wreck, if I remember rightly, that 
so bewitched my blacksmith. Nor is the fact surprising. Every 
single article the castaway recovers from the hulk is ‘a joy for 
ever tothe man who readsofthem. They are the things he ought 
to find, and the bare enumeration stirs the blood. I founda glim- 
mer of the same interest the other day in a new book, ‘ The Sailor’s 
Sweetheart,’ by Mr. Clark Russell. The whole business of the brig 
‘Morning Star’ is very rightly felt and spiritedly written ; but the 
clothes, the books, and the money satisfy the reader’s mind like 
things to eat. We are dealing here with the old cut-and-dry, 
legitimate interest of treasure trove. But even treasure trove can 
be made dull. There are few people who have not groaned under 
the plethora of goods that fell to the lot of the ‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson,’ that dreary family. They found article after article, 
creature after creature, from milk kine to pieces of ordnance, a 
whole consignment; but no informing taste had presided over 
the selection, there was no smack or relish in the invoice ; and all 
these riches left the fancy cold. The box of goods in Verne’s 
‘ Mysterious Island’ is another case in point: there was no gusto 
and no glamour about that ; it might have come from a shop. But 
the two hundred and seventy-eight Australian sovereigns on board 
the ‘ Morning Star’ fell upon me like a surprise that I had expected ; 
whole vistas of secondary stories, besides the one in hand, radiated 
forth from that discovery, as they radiate from a striking parti- 
cular in life; and I was made for the moment as happy as a 
reader has the right to be. 

To come at all at the nature of this quality of romance, we 
must bear in mind the peculiarity of our attitude to any art. 
No art produces illusion ; in the theatre, we never forget that we 
are in the theatre ; and while we read a story, we sit wavering 
between two minds, now merely clapping our hands at the merit 
of the performance, now condescending to take an active part in 
fancy with the characters. This last is the triumph of story- 
telling : when the reader consciously plays at being the hero, the 
scene is a good scene. Now in character-studies the pleasure 
that we take is critical ; we watch, we approve, we smile at incon- 
gruities, we are moved to sudden heats of sympathy with courage, 
suffering, or virtue. But the characters are still themselves; they 
are not us; the more clearly they are depicted, the more widely do 
they stand away from us, the more imperiously do they thrust us 
back into our place as a spectator. I cannot identify myself with 
Rawdon Crawley or with Eugene de Rastignac, for I have scarce a 
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hope or fear in common with them. It is not character, but 
incident, that wooes us out of our reserve. Something happens, 
as we desire to have it happen to ourselves; some situation, that 
we have long dallied with in fancy, is realised in the story with 
enticing and appropriate details. Then we forget the characters ; 
then we push the hero aside; then we plunge into the tale in our 
own person and bathe in fresh experience; and then, and then 
only, do we say we have been reading a romance. It is not only 
pleasurable things that we imagine in our daydreams; there are 
lights in which we are willing to contemplate even the idea of 
our own death ; ways in which it seems as if it would amuse us 
to be cheated, wounded, or calumniated. It is thus possible to 
construct a story, even of tragic import, in which every incident, 
detail, and trick of circumstance shall be welcome to the reader’s 
thoughts. Fiction is to the grown man what play is to the child. 
It is there that he changes the atmosphere anid tenor of his life. 
And when the game so chimes with his fancy that he can join in it 
with all his heart, when it pleases him with every turn, when he 
loves to recall it and dwells upon its recollection with entire 
delight, fiction is called romance. 

Walter Scott is out and away the king of the romantics. ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake’ has no indisputable claim to be a poem beyond 
the inherent fitness and desirability of the tale. It is just such a 
story as a man would make up for himself, walking, in the best 
health and temper, through just such scenes as it is laid in. Hence 
it is that a charm dwells undefinable among these slovenly verses, 
as the unseen cuckoo fills the mountains with his note ; hence, even 
after we have flung the book aside, the scenery and adventures 
remain present to the mind, a new and green possession, not un- 
worthy of that beautiful name, ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ or that 
direct, romantic opening—one of the most spirited and poetical 
in literature—‘ The stag at eve had drunk his fill” The same 
strength and the same weaknesses adorn and disfigure the novels. 
In that ill-written, ragged book, ‘The Pirate,’ the figure of Cleve- 
land—cast up by the sea on the resounding foreland of Dunross- 
ness—moving, with the blood on his hands and the Spanish words 
on his tongue, among the simple islanders—singing a serenade 
under the window of his Shetland mistress—is conceived in the 
very highest manner of romantic invention. The words of his 
song, ‘Through groves of palm,’ sung in such a scene and by 
such a lover, clench, as in a nutshell, the emphatic contrast upon 
which the tale is built, In ‘Guy Mannering,’ again, every inci- 
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dent is delightful to the imagination; and the scene when Harry 
Bertram lands at Ellangowan is a model instance of romantic 
method. 

‘« T remember the tune well,”’ he says, ‘“ though I cannot 
guess what should at present so strongly recall it to my memory.” 
He took his flageolet from his pocket and played a simple melody. 
Apparently the tune awoke the corresponding associations of a 
damsel. . . . She immediately took up the song :— 


Are these the links of Forth, she said ; 
Or are they the crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonny woods of Warroch Head 
That I so fain would see ? 


‘« By heaven!” said Bertram, “it is the very ballad.” ’ 

On this quotation two remarks fall to be made. First, as an 
instance of modern feeling for romance, this famous touch of the 
flageolet and the old song is selected by Miss Braddon for omis- 
sion. Miss Braddon’s idea of a story, like Mrs. Todgers’s idea of 
a wooden leg, were something strange to have expounded. As 
a matter of personal experience, Meg’s appearance to old Mr. 
Bertram on the road, the ruins of Derncleugh, the scene of the 
flageolet, and the Dominie’s recognition of Harry, are the four 
strong notes that continue to ring in the mind after the book is 
laid aside. The second point is still more curious. The reader will 
observe a mark of excision in the passage as quoted by me. Well, 
here is how it runs in the original : ‘ A damsel, who, close behind a 
fine spring about half-way down the descent, and which had once 
supplied the castle with water, was engaged in bleaching linen.’ 
A man who gave in such copy would be discharged from the staff 
of a daily paper. Scott has forgotten to prepare the reader for 
the presence of the ‘damsel’; he has forgotten to mention the 
spring and its relation to the ruin ; and now, face to face with his 
omission, instead of trying back and starting fair, crams all this 
matter, tail foremost, into a single shambling sentence. It is not 
merely bad English, or bad style; it is abominably bad narrative 
besides. 

Certainly the contrast is remarkable ; and it is one that throws 
a strong light upon the subject of this paper. For here we have 
a man, of the finest creative instinct, touching with perfect cer- 
tainty and charm the romantic junctures of his story; and we 
find him utterly careless, almost, it would seem, incapable, in the 
technical matter of style; and not only frequently weak, but fre- 
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quently wrong, in points of drama. In character parts, indeed, 
and particularly in the Scotch, he was delicate, strong, and 
truthful; but the trite, obliterated features of too many of 
his heroes have already wearied two generations of readers. At 
times, his characters will speak with something far beyond pro- 
priety, with a true heroic note; but on the next page they will 
be wading wearily forward with an ungrammatical and undramatic 
rigmarole of words. The man who could conceive and write the 
character of Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot, as Scott has conceived 
and written it, had not only splendid romantic, but splendid 
tragic, gifts. How comes it, then, that he could so often fob us 
off with languid, inarticulate twaddle ? 

It seems to me that the explanation is to be found in the 
very quality of his surprising merits. As his books are play to 
the reader, so were they play to him. He conjured up the 
beautiful with delight, but he had hardly patience to describe it. 
He was a great daydreamer, a seeér of fit and beautiful and 
humorous visions; but hardly a great artist; hardly, in the 
manful sense, an artist at all. He pleased himself, and so he 
pleases us. Of the pleasures of his art he tasted fully ; but of 
its toils and vigils and distresses never man knew less. A great 
romantic—an idle child. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 








Some Points in American Speech 
and Customs. 


I. 


HAT the two great branches of the English people on the two 
sides of the Ocean should never weary of hearing about one 
another is surely only natural and creditable to both. I trust at least 
that those whose business it is to hear do not weary of hearing; 
for certainly those on either side who expect others to listen 
to them seem never weary of telling their experience of the 
other side. He who visits Britain from America, he who visits 
America from Britain, seems bound, if he be at all in the habit of 
using the pen, to use it forthwith to set down all or some of 
his impressions of the kindred land and its people. The thing 
seems to have taken its place as a formal duty which cannot 
be escaped. For my own part, I had hoped to escape it. I was 
so well treated in America that it really seemed unthankful, 
almost uncivil, for me to write anything about America. Yet, 
while I was there, I was asked over and over again whether I 
meant to write a book about America. All thought of writing a 
book I could honestly disclaim; and it was only gradually that 
the necessity of writing something less than a book forced itself 
upon me. It somehow became unavoidable to say something, and 
my graver thoughts, whatever they may be worth, on several 
important matters dealing with the condition and prospects of 
the United States I have tried to set forth in a graver quarter. 
But, having once begun, I still find something to say, and, being 
asked to write something for an early number of LoNGMan’s 
MAGAZINE, it came almost natural to me to think of talking about 
some other things which had struck me in my American visit, 
things bearing on matters of less dignity than the constitution of 
the Union and the historical relation of that constitution to those 
of England and other European lands. 
I have elsewhere ventured on the saying, which to some may 
very likely seem a paradox, that I found less difference between 
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England and the United States than I find between England 
and Scotland. Perhaps I am not altogether qualified to judge, as 
I have certainly seen more of the United States than I have seen 
of Scotland. But so it certainly struck me; and I thought I saw 
one chief reason for the fact, namely, that English and American 
law are for the most part the same, while English and Scottish 
law are for the most part different. I believe that this differ- 
ence of law affects many more things, much more of daily habit, 
many more of the common forms of speech, than would at first 
be thought. But, on this showing, I may possibly be asked 
whether I do not find a greater likeness between Ireland and 
either England or America than I find between either of these 
lands and Scotland. In going to Ireland, as in going to America, 
we cross the sea—certainly a much smaller part of it—and we 
then find ourselves in a land essentially of our own law, while in 
going to Scotland we keep within our own island, and yet find 
ourselves in a land essentially of another law. And it may happen 
that more superficial likenesses between America and Ireland may 
strike the British visitor to America pretty soon after his landing. 
It was an American visitor to England who remarked—lI believe 
he did not complain—that in England he missed the sound of the 
Irish accent. And he who lands in America, above all if he lands, 
as most of us do, at New York—yet more, if he makes, as many of 
us do, his first acquaintance with dollars by spending a large 
number of them on a New York hackney carriage—will cer- 
tainly remark, whether he welcomes or not, the sound of the Irish 
accent at the very beginning of his sojourn. But he may per- 
haps before long come to think that the presence of English law 
in Ireland and the preserce of the Irish cabdriver in America are 
alike phenomena which are a little abnormal, though they may 
perhaps have a subtle connexion with one another. It may be that, 
if English rule, and along with it English law, had never found 
their way into Ireland, the Irish cabdriver would never have found 
his way to New York. And some may even go on to think that, 
if the history of mankind had taken that turn, three countries at 
least would be the happier for it. Anyhow the likeness of the 
law between England and Ireland does not bring with it the same 
kind of likeness between England and Ireland which the likeness 
of the law between England and America brings with it. And 
the reason is plain. In Ireland English law, and all that comes 
of the presence of English law, is something thoroughly foreign, 
In America the presence of English law, and all that comes of the 
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presence of English law, is something thoroughly natural and 
native. The law of Ireland is like the law of England, because 
Englishmen conquered Ireland and forced their own law upon the 
people of Ireland. The law of America is like the law of England, 
because Englishmen, freely settling in the new land of America, 
naturally took their own law with them. But Scotland was never 
either conquered in the same sense as Ireland nor settled in the 
same sense as America; Scotland therefore has never accepted 
English law, but keeps a wholly distinct law of her own growth. 
Whatever therefore of likeness the English traveller in Ireland 
finds between that island and his own country is due to causes 
exactly opposite to those which bring about the likeness between 
England and America. In both cases the likeness is due to the 
presence of Englishmen in lands beyond the bounds of England ; 
but it is due to their presence in altogether different characters. 
In the one case it is the presence of conquerors in an inhabited 
land ; in the other it is the presence of settlers in what was prac- 
tically an uninhabited land. Whatever likeness there is between 
England and Ireland, between America and Ireland, is only on 
the surface. Whatever likeness there is between England and 
Scotland, between England and America, between Scotland and 
America, all belongs to the very root of the matter. The like- 
nesses and unlikenesses are of course in all cases due to historical 
causes. But in the one case they are due to comparatively 
modern historical events, after the nations severally concerned 
had put on their several national characters. In the other case 
they are due to those subtler causes, those earlier events, which 
ruled that the nations concerned should severally be what they are. 
I said that the difference between England and Scotland 
seemed to me greater than the difference between England and 
America. I may add that the difference in each case is, to a 
great extent, a difference of the same kind. And here I must 
venture on a paradox. The difference between Scotland and 
England and the difference between America and England are both, 
I hold, largely owing to the fact that both Scotland and America 
are in many things more English than England itself. This is 
above all things true in the matter of language. People talk of 
‘ Americanisms’ and of ‘ Scotticisms,’ as if they were-in all cases 
corruptions, or at all events changes, introduced by Americans 
and Scotsmen severally into the existing English tongue. Now I 
do not deny that there are a good many ‘ Americanisms’ and a 
few ‘Scotticisms’ which really answer that definition. But [ 
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maintain that the great mass of both classes come under quite 
another head. What people commonly call an ‘ Americanism’ 
or a ‘ Scotticism,” is, for the more part, some perfectly good 
English word or phrase, which has gone out of use in England, 
but which has lived on in America or in Scotland. To take two 
very obvious instances, most people, I feel sure, would call bairn 
a Scotch word; most people, I feel sure, would call fall, in the 
sense of autumn, not indeed an American word, but an American 
use of the word. It almost seems as if they believed that the 
use of the word bairn in any sense, and the use of the word fall 
in that particular sense, was something that the Scots and 
the Americans severally had devised of their own hearts, and in 
which England never had any share at any time. Yet nothing 
is more certain than that bairn is Scotch only so far as it has 
gone out of use in England and has lived on in Scotland. West- 
Saxon Alfred talks about his ‘ bairns,’ while the word would cer- 
tainly not have been understood by any true Scottish Kenneth or 
Malcolm. all, in the particular sense of autumn, is, in the like 
sort, American only so far as it has lived on in America while 
it has gone out of use in England. That is, if it has gone out of 
use in England; for I can distinctly remember the phrase ‘ spring 
and fall’ in my childhood. By ‘ Scotch’ in common talk is never 
meant the Gaelic speech of the true Scots; the word always means 
the speech of that part of Northern England which came under 
the rule of the kings of the true Scots. The Rnglish of that district 
was naturally less affected than Southern English by the Norman 
and French influences of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. It therefore keeps a crowd of good and strong English 
words which have dropped out of use in Southern English. On the 
other hand, the later connexion between France and Scotland, and 
the respect shown in Scotland to the Roman law, have brought in a 
good many French and Latin words which are unknown in Southern 
English. The word ‘ American,’ as applied to language, means, 
in the mouth of a comparative philologer, the native languages 
of the American continent, exactly as ‘ Scottish’ ought to mean 
the language of the original Scots. In common use it does mean 
the English language, as spoken and written in the United States. 
I say the United States, because I am not quite clear whether 
Canada would come in or not. Now in the matter of language, 
as in most other matters, the United States have followed the 
usual law of colonies. A colony is always exposed to two opposite 
tendencies, which, though opposite, are found not uncommonly 
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to work busily side by side. There is a greater tendency to stand 
still, and there is also a greater tendency to go ahead, than there 
is in the mother country. A colony which has no chance of going 
ahead is likely to stand very still indeed, much stiller than an old 
country. A small isolated colony, say a small island, is likely to 
become one of the most old-world places to be found. It will in 
many things keep on the state of things which existed in the 
mother country at the time of the settlement, long after that 
stute of things has, in the mother country itself, become a thing 
of the past. It has become a proverb that, if you wish to see old 
France, you must go to French Canada. And for many things, 
if you wish to see old England, you must go to New England. 
In the United States the tendency to go ahead has certainly 
reached as great a developement as in any part of the world; but 
it has by no means driven out the opposite tendency to stand still. 
I need not say that I noticed many things in which our kinsfolk 
beyond the Ocean had—sometimes, I thought, for good, some- 
times, I thought, for evil—left us behind. But I also noticed 
some things in which they had—sometimes, I thought, for good, 
sometimes for evil—lagged behind us. There is a vast deal of 
conservative feeling, or at least of conservative habit, at work in 
the United States, at any rate in the older States. There is.much 
about them in speech, in manners, in institutions, which has a 
thoroughly old-world character, much that has lived on from the 
England of the seventeenth century, much in which the circum- 
stances of the settlers called back into being things far older than 
the England of the seventeenth century. When anything that 
seems strange to a British visitor in American speech or American 
manners ‘is not quite modern on the face of it, it is pretty certain 
to be something which was once common to the older and the newer 
England, but which the newer England has kept, while the older 
England has cast it aside. And it is not very hard to distinguish 
between usages which have this venerable sanction and usages which 
have come in only yesterday. It does not need any very great, 
effort to discern between words, phrases, ways of looking at things, 
which have been handed on from the days of John Smith of 
Virginia or Roger Williams of Rhode Island, and words, phrases, 
ways of looking at things, which have come in under the reign of: 
the stump orator, the interviewer, and that deadliest of all foes 
to the English tongue and to every other tongue, the schoolmaster. 

I have drawn a parallel between the Scottish and the 
American forms of English; but it is a parallel which is far 
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from holding good in every point. The Scottish—that is, the 
Northern—form of English is, in the strictest sense, a dialect. 
That is to say, it is an independent form of the language, which 
might have come to set the standard of the language and to become 
the polite and literary speech, instead of that form of the language 
to which that calling actually fell. Or rather, as long as Scotland 
was politically distinct from the Southern England, the Northern 
form of English actually did set the standard within its own range. 
It was the polite and literary speech within the English-speaking 
lands of the Scottish kings. It is only the political union of the 
kingdoms which has brought Northern English down from that place 
of dignity, and has caused Southern English to set the standard of 
speech through the whole of Great Britain. Whatever a Scotsman 
may speak, he now writes after the manner of a Southern English- 
man. But the Englishman of America does not write—he is in no 
way called on to write—after the manner of the Englishman of 
Britain, but after his own manner. For his manner of speech, how- 
ever it may differ from the speech of the Englishman of Britain, 
does not differ as a dialect strictly so called. And this is none the 
less true, though it is quite certain that several dialects of English 
are spoken in America. Some Americans, specially curious in such 
matters, profess to mark some difference of speech in almost every 
State, and to be able in most cases to say from what State a man 
comes. To this amount of discernment I naturally can make no 
claim; but I can see some marked points of difference between 
the speech of the Northern and Southern States, taken as wholes. 
And I can further see that the speech of Virginia agrees in some 
points with the speech of Wessex, points in which it differs from 
the speech of either Boston. Thus, for instance, the surname 
Carter, which to us does not sound specially patrician, but which 
in Virginia is reckoned to be at least as noble as Berkeley, if not 
as Montmorency, is locally sounded Kyartah. Now if the utter- 
ance of the latter half of the word may seem to be that of a London 
lounger, the utterance of the former part is genuine West-Saxon, 
whether of the days of Alfred or the days of Victoria. But if we 
come to compare the English of the United States, as a whole, with 
the English of Britain as a whole, there is no difference of dialect 
strictly so called between them. There is not the same kind of 
difference which there is between the English of the Northern and 
Southern parts of Britain itself. The test seems to lie in the fact 
which I have just spoken of. The speaker of Northern English 
finds it needful to adopt, for certain purposes, the Southern form of 
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English, instead of that which is natural to him. But no American 
speaker or writer ever thinks it needful to adopt a British form of 
his own language, any more than a British speaker or writer 
thinks it needful to adopt an American form. 

And yet it is perfectly plain that the English tongue common 
to Britain and America is not spoken and written in exactly 
the same way in Britain and in America. The man-of either land 
carries with him marks characteristic of his own land which will 
not, fail to bewray him to men of the other land. But those marks 
are not of the nature of dialectic difference strictly so called. I 
told my American hearers, in some of the lectures which I gave 
in several places, that between them and us I could see no dif- 
ference of language, no difference of dialect, but that there was a 
considerable difference of local usage. Now local usage in matter 
of speech, whether it be of old standing or of quite modern origin, 
is altogether another thing from real difference of dialect. Real 
difference of dialect is a matter which lies pretty much beyond the 
control of the human will. It is often unconscious, it is almost 
always involuntary ; if any reason can be given for the difference, it 
is a reason which does not lie on the surface, but which needs to be 
found out by philological research. But mere local usage, though 
it may have become quite immemorial, is not thus wholly beyond 
our own control. There is something conscious about it, something 
at any rate which can be changed by an immediate act of the will. 
For mere difference of local usage in language, we can often give 
some very obvious reason, which needs no philological research at 
all to find it out. For instance, what we may call the language of 
railways is largely different in England and in America. But this 
is no difference of dialect, only difference of local usage. In each 
case a particular word has been chosen rather than another. -In 
each case the word which has been chosen sounds odd to those who 
are used to the.other. In each case we can sometimes see the 
reason for the difference of usage,and sometimes not. No obvious 
reason can be given why. in England we speak of the ‘railway,’ 
while i in America they commonly speak of the ‘ railroad.’ But-no 
one on either side can have the least difficulty in understanding 
the: word which is used on the other side. And indeed the 
American might say that, in this as in some greater and older 
matters, he has stuck to the older usage. Though ‘railroad’ is 
now seldom used in England, my own memory tells me that it was 
the more usual name when the thing itself first came in. ‘ Railway,’ 
for what reason I know not, has displaced ‘ railroad’ in England, 
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and it is worth remarking that it is doing the same in some parts 
of America. Here one can see no reason for one usage rather 
than the other, and no advantage in one usage rather than the 
other. But when the American goes on to speak, as he often 
does, of the railroad simply as ‘ the road,’ his language may some- 
times be a little misleading, but it is easy to see the reason for it. 
In England we had everywhere roads before we had railroads ; the 
railroad needed a qualifying syllable to distinguish it from the 
older and better known kind of road. But in a large part of 
America the railroad is actually the oldest road ; there is there- 
fore no such need to distinguish it from any other. This to us 
seems rather like a state of things in which printing should 
be familiar, but writing unknown; but it is a state of things 
which the circumstances of our time have brought about in a large 
part of the United States. That is to say, the two tendencies of 
which I spoke have been at work side by side. The tendency to 
lag behind has hindered the growth of a good system of roads ; the 
tendency to go ahead has brought in a gigantic system of railroads. 
Here we see the reason for the different use of language. We see 
it also in the different names for the thing which, when the railroad 
is made, runs along its rails. In Britain it is a ‘carriage’; in 
America it is a‘car.’? This at least is by no means a distinction 
without a reason. The different forms of English railway-carriage 
might afford some curious matters for observation to a philosopher 
of the school of Mr. Tylor. Nowhere can the doctrine of survivals be 
better studied. The original railway-carriage was the old-fashioned 
carriage put to a new use; the innovation lay in putting several 
such carriages together. It is only quite gradually that what we 
may call a picture of the old carriage has disappeared from our 
trains. This is as distinct a survival as the useless buttons on a 
modern coat which once fastened up a lappet, helped to carry a 
sword, or discharged some other useful function now forgotten. 
But the American ‘ car’ was not made after any such pattern. It 
is strictly a ‘car’; at any rate it is quite unlike the special 
meaning attached to the word ‘carriage.’ If anything other than 
itself was present to the mind of the deviser of the American car, 
it was rather the cabin of a steamer than any earlier kind of 
carriage ; and stich an origin is suggested by the American phrase 
of being ‘on board’ a train, which I fancy is never heard in Eng- 
land. Among European things, the older kind of American car is 
most like that which is used on the Swiss railways, as if there were 
some kind of federal symbolism in both. And now another form 
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of the American car is making its way into England, and with the 
thing the name comes too. For ‘car’ then there is a good 
reason ; but it is hard to see why a railway-station should be called 
a ‘depot.’ The word ‘station’ is not etymologically English ; it is 
therefore not so good a name as the German bahnhof ; but it is 
quite naturalized and familiar, while ‘depdét’ is still foreign, and 
hardly becomes less so by being sounded as if it were Italian and 
written dipo. But on several American railroads the name is 
beginning to give way to the more reasonable word ‘ station.’ 

All these instances taken from railway matters are necessarily 
very modern ; I will take another which I have no doubt is as 
old as English settlement in America. In England we use the 
word ‘ shop’ both for a place where things are made or done and 
for a place where things are sold. In America the word is con- 
fined to the place where things are made or done, as ‘ barber- 
shop,’ ‘carpenter-shop’; a place where things are sold is a 
‘store.’ Less old most likely, but certainly not of yesterday, is 
the usage which confines the name ‘corn’ to one particular kind 
of corn, that namely which we know as ‘ Indian corn’ or maize. 
I heard a most distinguished Englishman—Britisher, at all events 
—lecture to an American audience on the history of the English 
corn-laws ; and I doubted in my own mind whether all his hearers 
would understand that he was mainly speaking of wheat. Now 
neither of these forms of speech comes among the cases in which 
the colony has kept on the elder usage of the mother country. 
This hardly needs proof in the case of ‘corn.’ But the narrower 
use of that word is exactly analogous to the narrower use of the 
word ‘beast’ among English graziers, and of the word ‘bird’ 
among English sportsmen. In the case of ‘shop,’ the word is 
perfectly good English both in the wider and in the narrower 
sense, as it is in a good many other senses besides. But I cannot 
find that ‘store’ was ever used in England in the American sense, 
till it came in quite lately in the case of ‘ co-operative stores.’ 
But I have not the slightest doubt that a perfectly good reason 
for the difference of usage could be found in some circumstance 
of early colonial life. I can fancy that in one of the first New 
England settlements a shop would really be a ‘store,’ in a sense 
in which it hardly is now on either side of Ocean. And the 
‘ co-operative store’ may be so called for some reason of the same 
kind, or it may be because the name is thought to be finer, or it 
may be a mere transplantation of the American name. The 
‘shop’ or the ‘ store’ suggests its contents; and I dare say that 
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there is some good reason, though I do not see it, why the con- 
tents of one particular kind of ‘store’ should be specially called 
‘dry goods.’ The contents of some other kinds of store seem to 
the untechnical mind to be equally dry. But the phrase, how- 
ever it arose, is just like our phrase ‘ hardware,’ which does not 
take in all things that are in themselves hard. Then again, I 
have known some foolish Britishers mock at such phrases as 
‘town lot,’ ‘ city lot’; but these are perfectly good and natural 
names for things to which we have nothing exactly answering in 
modern England. The constant use of the phrase ‘block,’ in 
showing a man his way about a town, struck me at first as odd. 
But it is a perfectly good use. American towns are built in 
blocks, in a way in which the elder English towns at least are 
not. The ‘city lot’ suggests the ‘city’ itself, of which we cer- 
tainly hear much more in America than in England. The use of 
the word ‘city’ in England is rather strange. At some time 
later than Domesday and earlier than Henry the Eighth, it came to 
be confined on one hand and extended on the other, so as to take 
in all places that were bishops’ sees, and no places that were not. 
In America a ‘ city ’ means what we should call a corporate town or 
municipal borough. But in England the word ‘ city’ is seldom used, 
except either in rather formal speech or else to distinguish the 
real city of London from the other parts of the ‘ province covered 
with houses’ which in common speech bears itsname. In America 
the word ‘ city’ is in constant use, where we should use the word 
‘town,’ even though the place spoken of bears the formal rank of 
a city. I remember getting into strange cross-purposes with an 
American gentleman who, in speaking of a visit to London, went 
on speaking of ‘the city,’ while he meant parts of the province 
covered with houses far away from what I understood by that 
name. ‘ Town,’ in New England at least, has another meaning. 
A ‘town’ or ‘township’ may contain a ‘city,’ or it may not. On 
the other hand, one often hears the phrase ‘down town,’ even in 
New York itself. New York, by the way, calls itself a ‘metropolis ’ ; 
in what sense of the word it is not easy to guess, as it can 
hardly be because it is the seat of a Roman Catholic archbishopric. 
And I have even known a New York paper speak of the rest of 
the United States as ‘the provinces.’ That insulting name is 
bad enough when it is applied to an English shire; it is surely 
worse still when it is applied to a sovereign commonwealth. 

The words ‘metropolis’ and ‘ provinces,’ used in this way, I 
venture to call slang, whether the city which is set up above 
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its fellows is London or New York. Anyhow this use of them 
is in no way distinctively American ; indeed the misuse of the 
word ‘ provinces’ is, I fancy, excessively rare in America, and it 
is certainly borrowed from England. Each side of the Ocean 
unluckily finds it easier to copy the abuses of the other side than 
to stick to the noble heritage which is common to both. But even 
in the abuses of language on either side there is no strictly dialectic 
difference ; still less is there any such difference in those legitimate 
varieties of local usage which have grown up out of the different 
circumstances of the two countries. But many of these last have 
thus much in common with dialectic differences, that they have 
come of themselves without any fixed purpose, even though we 
often can, as we cannot in the case of strictly dialectic difference, 
see why they have come. It is otherwise when one word 
is used rather than another under the notion of its being 
finer. This. is plainly the case with ‘depdt,’ and I suppose it is 
also with ‘conductor’ for ‘guard.’ But one cannot see either 
that ‘railroad’ is finer than ‘railway,’ or that ‘ railway’ is finer 
than ‘railroad.’ If ‘store’ may, from one point of view, be 
thought finer than ‘shop,’ the increased fineness is quite acci- 
dental; it is another thing when any man on either side calls 
his shop or store his ‘ establishment.’ In nearly all these cases 
the difference matters nothing to one whose object is to save 
some relics of the good old English tongue. One way is for the 
most part as good as the other; let each side of the Ocean stick 
to its own way, if only to keep up those little picturesque 
differences which are really a gain when the substance is essen- 
tially the same. This same line of thought might be carried out 
in a crowd of phrases, old and new, in which British and American 
usage differs, but in which neither usage can be said to be in 
itself better or worse than the other. Each usage is the better 
in the land in which it has grown up of itself. A good British 
writer and a good American writer will write in the same language 
and the same dialect; but it is well that each should keep to 
those little peculiarities of established and reasonable local usage 
which will show on which side of the Ocean he writes. It is not 
so with slang, on whichever side it has grown up. It is hard to 
define slang; but we commonly know it when we hear it. Slang, 
I should think, was always conscious in its origin. A word or 
phrase is used, not unconsciously under the natural compulsion of 
some good reason for its. use, but consciously, indeed of set 
purpose, because it is thought to sound fine or clever. It presently 
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comes to be used by crowds of people as a matter of course, 
without any such thought; but its origin sticks to it; it remains 
slang, and never becomes the true yoke-fellow of words and 
phrases which have grown up of themselves as they were really 
needed. Or again, there may be a word or phrase which is good 
enough in its turn with others, but which, if used constantly to 
the exclusion of others, seems to partake of the nature of slang. 
Some favourite American forms of speech seem to us in this way 
to savour of slang, and I believe that some favourite British forms 
of speech in the like sort savour of slang to an American. To 
take a very small example, perhaps the better because it is so 
very small, the word ‘ certainly ’ is a very natural form of granting 
any request; but in England we should hardly use it except in 
granting a request of some little importance, or one about the 
granting of which there might be some little doubt ; American 
use extends it to the very smallest civilities of the table. ‘I guess’ 
I have always stood up for, as a perfectly good form, if only it is 
not always used to the exclusion of other forms. ‘I reckon’ 

is as good English as English can be; it is only at ‘I cal- 
culate’ that one would begin to kick; but I do not think that 
‘I calculate’ is often heard in the kind of American society to 
which Iwas used. It. might however be taken as an instance of 
the way in which technical and special words get into common 
use, sometimes on one side of the Ocean, sometimes on the other, 
and which seem odd to those who are not used to them. Let me 
take an Oxford story of perhaps five-and-thirty years ago. A story 
was told in a common-room of an American clergyman who was in 
the habit of getting into theological discussions with his bishop, 
and who was sometimes a little puzzled as to the way in which 
he ought to behave in such cases towards his spiritual superior. 
‘TI had a respect for his office, said the presbyter ; ‘ but I did not 
like to endorse all that he said.’ A fit of laughter went round 
the room. Thirty-five years ago there seemed something irre- 
sistibly ludicrous in applying a commercial word like ‘ endorse’ 

to agreement or disagreement on a theological matter. Iam quite 
sure that’ no one would laugh at it now either in ‘America or 
in Britain; we all endorse, or decline to endorse, positions on all 
questions, ‘theological, political, philosophical, or any other. But I 
doubt whether anyone in England would talk of. ‘the balance of 
the day,’ a phrase which I have heard in America, though I should 
doubt its being common. Purely legal phrases too seem to get 
more easily into common use in America than here, and I am told 
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that the same is the case with medical phrasesalso. I was a good 
deal amazed at first to see ‘ Real Estate,’ ‘ Real Estate Office,’ 
written up as the mark of a place of business. I knew my Blazk- 
stone well enough to have no difficulty as to what was meant ; but 
it looked to me very much as if anybody had advertised a ‘ Jetsam 
and Flotsam office.’ But I presently found that ‘real estate,’ ‘to 
buy real estate,’ were phrases in daily use both in the newspapers 
and in common talk. Now certainly no one in England would, if 
a man had bought houses or lands, say that he had bought ‘ real 
estate.’ He would, if he did not define the particular thing 
bought, be more likely to veil it under the general name of 
‘ property.’ 

In pronunciation strictly so called, I mean the utterance of 
particular words as distinguished from any general tone, accent, 
intonation, and the like, I remarked less difference between 
America and England than there is in the use of the words them- 
selves. Of certain dialectic differences within the United States 
themselves I have already said something. When the Virginian 
says ‘ doe’ and ‘ floe’ for ‘ door ’ and ‘ floor,’ it is as truly a case 
of dialect in the strictest sense as the difference between the 
dialect of Somerset and the dialect. of Yorkshire. But I 
noticed some prevalent differences of pronunciation in America 
which were in no sense dialectical, but which were clearly adopted 
on a principle. I fancy that something that may be called a 
principle has more influence on pronunciation in America than it 
has in England. This remark is not my own; I found it, or 
something to the same effect, in an American periodical. It was 
there remarked that in America there is a large class of people 
who read a great deal without very much education, and who are 
apt to draw their ideas of pronunciation rather from the look of 
the words in the book than from any traditional way of uttering 
them. This will most likely account for some cases, specially 
for one on which I shall have something to say presently. But 
there are other cases in which the American usage, though it 
sounds odd to a British ear, is strictly according to the analogy 
of the English tongue. I heard in America ‘6pponent’ and 
‘inquiry,’ and very odd they sounded. But they simply follow 
the English rule of throwing the accent as far back as we can, 
without regard to the Latin or Greek quantity. If we say 
‘ théatre "which, by the way, is accidentally right, according to 
the Greek accent—‘aiditor,’ ‘ dblative,’ and a crowd of other 
words of the same kind, we may as well say ‘6pponent’ and 
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‘inquiry.’ The only reason against so doing is, I suppose, that 
they are a little hard to say, which is doubtless the reason 
why, while everybody says ‘atiditor’ and ‘sénator,’ nobody 
says ‘spéctator.’ But there is one word on which I wish to 
speak a little more at large, as a clear instance in which 
the schoolmaster or the printed text or some other artificial 
influence has brought about a distinct change in pronunciation. 
The word ‘clerk’ is in England usually sounded ‘ clark,’ while in 
America it is usually sounded ‘ clurk.’ I say ‘ usually,’ because I 
did once hear ‘clurk’ in England—from a London shopman—and 
because I was told at Philadelphia that some old people there 
still said ‘clark,’ and—a most important fact—-that those who said 
‘clark’ also said ‘marchant.’ Now it is quite certain that ‘ clark’ 
is the older pronunciation, the pronunciation which the first settlers 
must have taken with them. This is proved by the fact that the 
word as a surname—and it is one of the commonest of surnames— 
is always sounded, and most commonly written, ‘Clark’ or 
‘Clarke.’ I suspect that ‘Clerk’ as a surname, so spelled, is 
distinctively ‘ Scotch,’ in the modern sense of that word. Also 
in writers of the sixteenth and early seventeenth century, the 
word itself is very often written ‘clark’ or ‘clarke.’ But of 
course ‘clerk’ was at all times the more clerkly spelling, as 
showing the French and Latin origin of the word. It is plain 
therefore that the pronunciation ‘clurk’ is not traditional, but 
has been brought in artificially, out of a notion of making the 
sound conform to the spelling. But ‘clurk’ is no more the true 
sound than ‘ clark’; the true sound is ‘ clairk,’ like French ‘clere,’ 
and a Scotsman would surely sound it so. ‘Clark’ and ‘ clurk’ 
are both mere approximations to the French sound, and ‘ clark’ is 
the older, and surely the more natural approximation. The truth 
is that we cannot sound ‘clerk’ as it is spelled; that is, we 
cannot give the e before r the same sound which we give it when 
it is followed by any other consonant. We cannot sound e in 
‘clerk’ exactly as we sound e in ‘tent.’ This applies to a crowd 
of words, some of Teutonic, some of Latin origin, in which the 
spelling is e, but in which the sound has, just as in ‘clerk,’ fluc- 
tuated between a andw. The old people at Philadelphia who said 
‘ clark’ also said ‘marchant.’ And quite rightly, for they had on 
their side both older English usage and, in this case, the French 
spelling itself. The sound ‘murchant’ has come in, both in 
England and in America, by exactly the same process as that by 
which the sound ‘elurk’ has come in in America, but not in 
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England. In these cases the words are of Latin origin ; so is‘ Ger- 
man,’ which people used to sound ‘ Jarman ’"—as in the memorable 
story of the Oxford University preacher who wished the ‘ Jarman 
theology’ at the bottom of the ‘ Jarman Ocean.’ But the same 
thing happens to a crowd of Teutonic proper names, as Derby, 
Berkeley, Berkshire, Bernard, Bertram, and others. In these 
names the original Old-English vowel is ‘eo’ ; the modern spelling 
and the different modern pronunciations are mere approximations, 
just. as when the vowel is the French or Latin e. One has heard 
‘Darby’ and ‘ Durby,’ ‘ Barkeley’ and ‘ Burkeley’; and though 
the a sound is now deemed the more polite, yet I believe that 
fashion has fluctuated in this matter, as in most others. And 
fashion, whether fluctuating or not, is at least inconsistent; if it 
is polite to talk of ‘ Barkshire’ and ‘Darby,’ it is no longer 
polite to talk about ‘Jarman’ and ‘Jarsey.’ But in all these 
cases there can be no doubt that the @ sound is the older. The 
names of which I have spoken are often spelled with an a in old 
writers; and the a sound has for it the witness of the most 
familiar spelling of several of the names when used as surnames. 
‘Darby,’ ‘ Barclay,’ ‘Barnard, ‘Bartram,’ all familiar surnames, 
show what sound was usual when their present spelling was fixed. 
Tourists, I believe, talk of the ‘Durwent’ (as they call the 
Dove the ‘Duv’); but the Derwent at Stamfordbridge is un- 
doubtedly Darwent, while the more northern stream of the 
name is locally Darwin, a form which has become illustrious as 
a surname. Now in words of this kind, while British use is some- 
what fluctuating, I believe that America has universally decided 
for the w sound. But there can be no doubt that, whether in 
England or in America, the sound of ‘Durby’ or ‘ Burtram’” is 
simply an attempt to adapt the sound to the spelling, while 
‘Darby’ and ‘ Bartram’ are the genuine traditional sounds. I see 
another instance, not quite of the same kind, of the influence of 
the schoolmaster, in the name which in some parts of America is 
given to the last letter of the alphabet. This in New England is 
always zee; in the Southitis zed, while Pennsylvania seems to halt 
between two opinions. Now zed is a very strange name. Has 
it anything to do with Greek zeta? or does it come from the. old 
form izzard, which was not quite forgotten in my childhood, and 
which I was delighted to find remembered in America also? 
(Izzard is said to be for ‘s hard,’ though surely 2 is rather s soft.) 
But, anyhow zee is clearly a schoolmaster’s device to get rid of 
the strange-sounding zed, and to make 2 follow the analogy of 
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other letters. But the analogy is wrong. Z ought not to follow 
the analogy of b, d, t, but that of l, m,n, 7, and above all of its 
brother s. If we are not to have zed, the name should clearly be, 
not zee but ez. But it is a comfort that, besides izzard, I also found 
‘ampussy and’—I hardly know how to write it—remembered 
beyond the Ocean. I may very likely be called on to explain on 
this side, ‘ Ampussy and,’ that is, in full,‘ and per se, and,’ is the 
name of the sign for the conjunction and, &, which used to be 
printed at the end of the alphabet. MayI quote a riming nursery 
alphabet of my own childhood? The letters have all done their 
several services towards the apple-pie that was to be divided 
among them : 


Then AND came, though not one of the letters, 

And, bowing, acknowledged them all as his betters ; 
And, hoping it might not be deemed a presumption, 
Remained all their honours’ most humble conjunction. 


The ‘humble conjunction’ seems to have fared yet worse than 
Lord Macaulay’s chaplain, and to have got no apple-pie at all. 
Quite distinct from the pronunciation of particular words are 
any general characteristics in the way of utterance which speakers 
of English on either side may notice in speakers of English on 
the other side. Americans constantly notice what they call the 
‘English intonation,’ the ‘ English accent,’ and I have even seen it 
called the ‘horrible English intonation.” Now I am not very 
clear what this accent or intonation is, and the less so as I have 
sometimes been told that I myself have it, sometimes that I 
have it not, but that I speak like an American. As no man 
knows exactly how he himself speaks, I cannot judge which 
description is the truer. On the other hand we Britishers are 
apt to remark in Americans something which we are tempted to 
call by the shorter word ‘ twang,’ a description less civil perhaps 
than ‘intonation’ without an adjective, but less uncivil surely 
than ‘horrible intonation.’ As to the origin of this ‘twang’ I 
have heard various opinions. Some trace it to a theological, some 
to a merely geographical cause. It has been said to be an 
inheritance from the Puritans as Puritans; others say that it is 
simply the natural utterance of East-Anglia, without reference to 
sect or party. As an American mark, the thing to be most 
remarked about it is, that, though very common, it is far from 
universal. It would be in no way wonderful either if everybody 
spoke with a twang or if nobody spoke with a twang. But the 
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facts, as far as I can see, are these. Some people have the twang 
very strongly ; some have it not at all. Some, after speaking for 
a long time without it, will bring it in in a particular word or 
sentence; in others it is strongly marked when a few words are 
uttered suddenly, but dies off in the course of a longer conversa- 
tion. And I distinctly marked that it was far more universal 
among women than among men. I could mention several 
American friends from whose speech—unless possibly in particular 
technical words—no one could tell to which side of the Ocean 
they belonged, while the utterance of their wives was distinctively 
American. To us the kind of utterance of which I speak seems 
specially out of place in the mouth of a graceful and cultivated 
woman; but I have heard hints back again that the speech of 
graceful and cultivated Englishwomen has sometimes had just 
the same effect on American hearers. But, on whichever side our 
taste lies, there can be little doubt that the American utterance, 
be it Puritan, East-Anglian, or anything else, is no modern in- 
novation, but has come by genuine tradition from the seventeenth 
century. 

It is otherwise with some peculiarities which concern, not the 
natural utterance of words to the ear, but their artificial repre- 
sentation to the eye. If the schoolmaster is a deadly foe to 
language, English or any other, the printer is a foe no less deadly. 
Half the unhistorical spellings which disfigure our printed lan- 
guage come from the vagaries of half-learned printers, on which 
side of the Ocean matters very little. As for Latin words, 
one is sometimes tempted to say, let them spell them as they 
please ; but it is hard when Teutonic ‘rime,’ a word which so 
many Romance languages have borrowed, is turned into ‘rhyme,’ 
merely because some printer’s mind was confused between English 
‘rime’ and Greek ‘rhythm.’ So with specially American spelling- 
fancies. If anyone chooses to spell words like ‘ traveller’ with 
one 1, it looks odd, but it is really not worth disputing about. 
Nor is it worth disputing about ‘color’ or ‘ colour,’ ‘ honor’ or 
‘honour,’ and the like. But when it comes to ‘armor,’ still more 
when it comes to ‘neighbor,’ one’s Latin back in the former case, 
one’s Teutonic back in the other, is put up. Did he who first 
wrote ‘armor’ fancy that ‘armor’ was a Latin word like ‘honor’ 
or ‘color’? By all means let armatura, if anyone chooses, be cut 
short into armure; but let us be spared such a false analogy as 
armor, ‘Arbor’ for ‘arbour’ brings out more strongly the de- 
lusion of those who, having a Latin tree on the brain, doffed 
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Teutonic ‘harbour’ of its aspirate. But the most unkindest cut 
of all is when Old-English ‘ nedéhgebir,’ which, according to the 
universal rule of the language, becomes in modern English 
‘neighbour,’ is also turned into ‘neighbor.’ Did anybody, even a 
printer or a dictionary-maker, really fancy that the last three 
letters of ‘neighbour’ had anything in common with the last 
three letters of ‘honour’? It is surely hardly needful to say 
that Old-English @% is in modern English consistently represented 
by ow; ‘his’ becomes ‘ house’; ‘si’ becomes ‘ south’; ‘ it’ 
becomes ‘ out °—and ‘ neéhgebiar ’ becomes ‘ neighbour.’ American 
printers too have some odd ways in other matters, specially as to 
their way of dividing words when part of a word has to be in one 
line and part in another. Thus ‘nothing’ will be divided, not as 
‘no-thing,’ but as ‘noth-ing,’ as if it were the patronymic of a 
name ‘Noth.’ Yet surely even a printer must have known that 
‘nothing’ is ‘no-thing’ and nothing else. So again ‘ knowledge ’ 
is divided as ‘ knowl-edge,’ suggesting rather the side of a 
hill than the occupation or condition of one who knows. It is 
really quite possible that the d may have been thrust into 
‘knowledge ’"—better written ‘ knowlege ’—from some thought of 
a ledge. Anyhow one suspects that very few people know that 
ledge in ‘ knowledge’-and ‘lock’ in ‘ wedlock’ are one and the 
same ending. ‘ Wedlock’ at least is safe from being divided as 
‘ wedl-ock,’ because everybody thinks that it has something to do 
with a lock and key. 


It would be easy to pile together a far longer list of differences 
of usage in matter of speech between England and America. But I 
have perhaps brought together enough to illustrate my main gen- 
eral positions. I have tried to show that so-called ‘ Americanisms’ 
are not to be at once cast aside, as many people in England are 
inclined to cast them aside, as if they were necessarily corruptions 
of the common speech, as if it proved something against a form 
of words to show that it is usual in America, but that it is not usual 
in England. Abuses of language undoubtedly arise in America, 
just as they do in England. It is hardly worth while trying to 
count up and find out in which country they are the more common. 
Possibly the go-ahead side of the younger English land may win 
for it the first place. But, if so, it is merely a difference of degree, 
not of kind. I fancy that ‘racial’ is American ; but ‘ sociology’ 
is undoubtedly British. On the other hand, the conservative side 
of the American character has led to the survival in America of 
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many good English words and phrases which have gone out of use 
in England, and which ignorant people therefore mistake for 
American inventions. In other cases, again, differences of usage 
between the two countries are fully explained by differences of 
circumstances between the two countries. In some cases, again, 
usages which cannot be called correct, but which differ from mere 
abuses of language, have been brought in—in either country— 
through mistaken analogies or other processes of that kind. In 
these different ways there has come to be a certain distinction 
between the received British and the received American use of 
the common English tongue, a distinction which commonly makes 
it easy to see from which side of Ocean a man comes. But 
there is no real difference of language, not even any real difference 
of dialect; the speech of either side is understood without an 
effort by the men of the other side, and the differences are largely 
of a kind in which neither usage can be said to be in itself better 
or worse than the other. Such is the general result of what I have 
to say about language and about some points specially connected 
with language. In another article I hope to carry on the same 
line of argument with regard to some other matters. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 





The Black Poodle. 


HAVE set myself the task of relating in the course of this story, 
without suppressing or altering a single detail, the most 
painful and humiliating episode in my life. 

I do this, not because it will give me the least pleasure, but 
simply because it affords me an opportunity of extenuating myself 
which has hitherto been wholly denied to me. 

As a gerteral rule Iam quite aware that to publish a lengthy 
explanation of one’s conduct in any questionable transaction is not 
the best means of recovering a lost reputation ; but in my own 
case there is one to whom [I shall never more be permitted to 
justify myself by word of mouth—even if I found myself able to 
attempt it. And as she could not possibly think worse of me than 
she does at present, I write this, knowing it can do me no harm, 
and faintly hoping that it may come to her notice and suggest a 
doubt whether I am quite so unscrupulous a villain, so consum- 
mate a hypocrite, as I have been forced to appear in her eyes. 

The bare chance of such a result makes me perfectly in- 
different to all else: I cheerfully expose to the derision of the 
whole reading world the story of my weakness and my shame, 
since by doing so I may possibly rehabilitate myself somewhat in 
the good opinion of one person. 

Having said so much, I will begin my confession without 
further delay :— 

My name is Algernon Weatherhead, and I may add that I am 
in one of the Government departments ; that I am an only son, 
and live at home with my mother. 

We had had a house at Hammersmith until just before the 
period covered by this history, when, our lease expiring, my 
mother decided that my health required country air at the close 
of the day, and so we took a ‘ desirable villa-residence’ on one of 
the many new building estates which have lately sprung up in 
such profusion in the home counties. 

We have called it ‘ Wistaria Villa.’ It is a pretty little place, 
the last of a row of detached villas, each with its tiny rustic 
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carriage gate and gravel sweep in front, and lawn enough for a 
tennis court behind, which lines the road leading over the hill to 
the railway station. 

I could certainly have wished that our landlord, shortly after 
giving us the agreement, could have found some other place to 
hang himself in than one of our attics, for the consequence was 
that a housemaid left us in violent hysterics about every two 
months, having learnt the tragedy from the tradespeople, and 
naturally ‘ seen a somethink’ immediately afterwards. 

Still it is a pleasant house, and I can now almost forgive the 
landlord for what I shall always consider an act of gross selfishness 
on his part. 

In the country a next-door neighbour is something more than 
a mere numeral; he is a possible acquaintance, who will at least 
consider a new-comer as worth the experiment of a call. I soon 
knew that ‘Shuturgarden,’ the next house to our own, was 
occupied by a Colonel Currie, a retired Indian officer, and often, as 
across the low boundary wall I caught a glimpse of a graceful 
girlish figure flitting about amongst the rose-bushes in the neigh- 
bouring garden, I would lose myself in pleasant anticipations of a 
time not far distant when the wall which separated us would be 
(metaphorically) levelled. 

I remember—ah, how vividly !—the thrill of excitement with 
which I heard from my mother on returning from town one even- 
ing that the Curries had called, and seemed disposed to be all that 
was neighbourly and kind. 

I remember, too, the Sunday afternoon on which I returned 
their call—alone, as my mother had already done so during the 
week. I was standing on the steps of the Colonel’s villa waiting 
for the door to open, when I was startled by a furious snarling 
and yapping behind, and, looking round, discovered a large poodle 
in the act of making for my legs. 

He was a coal-black poodle, with half of his right ear gone, and 
absurd little thick moustaches at the end of his nose; he was 
shaved in the sham-lion fashion, which is considered, for some 
mysterious reason, to improve a poodle, but the barber had left 
sundry little tufts of hair which studded his haunches capriciously. 

I could not help being reminded, as I looked at him, of another 
black poodle which Faust entertained for a short time, with 
unhappy results, and I thought that a very moderate degree of 
incantation would be enough to bring the fiend out of this brute. 

He made me intensely uncomfortable, for I am of a slightly 
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nervous temperament, with a constitutional horror of dogs and a 
liability to attacks of diffidence on performing the ordinary social 
rites under the most favourable conditions, and certainly the 
consciousness that a strange and apparently savage dog was 
engaged in worrying the heels of my boots was the reverse of 
reassuring. 

The Currie family received me with all possible kindness: ‘ So 
charmed to make your acquaintance, Mr. Weatherhead,’ said Mrs. 
Currie, as I shook hands. ‘I see,’ she added pleasantly, ‘ you’ve 
brought the doggie in with you.’ As a matter of fact, I had 
brought the doggie in at the ends of my coat-tails, but it was 
evidently no unusual occurrence for visitors to appear in this 
undignified manner, for she detached him quite as a matter of 
course, and, as soon as I was sufficiently collected, we fell into 
conversation. 

I discovered that the Colonel and his wife were childless, and 
the slender willowy figure I had seen across the garden wall was 
that of Lilian Roseblade, their niece and adopted daughter. She 
came into the room shortly afterwards, and I felt, as I went 
through the form of an introduction, that her sweet fresh face, 
shaded by soft masses of dusky brown hair, more than justified all 
the dreamy hopes and fancies with which I had looked forward to 
that moment. 

She talked to me in a pretty, confidential appealing way, 
which I have heard her dearest friends censure as childish and 
affected, but. I thought then that her manner had an indescribable 
charm and fascination about it, and the memory of it makes my 
heart ache now with a pang that is not all pain. 

Even before the Colonel made his appearance I had begun to 
see that my enemy, the poodle, occupied an exceptional position 
in that household. It was abundantly clear by the time I took my 
leave. 

He seemed to be the centre of their domestic system, and even 
lovely Lilian revolved contentedly around him asa kind of satellite ; 
he could do no wrong in his owner’s eyes, his prejudices (and he 
was a narrow-minded animal) were rigorously respected, and all 
domestic arrangements were made with a primary view to his 
convenience. 

I may be wrong, but I cannot think that it is wise to put any 
poodle upon such a pedestal as that. How this one in particular, 
as ordinary a quadruped as ever breathed, had contrived to impose 
thus upon his infatuated proprietors, I never could understand, but 
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so it was—he even engrossed the chief part of the conversation, 
which after any lull seemed to veer round to him by a sort of 
natural law. 

I had to endure a long biographical sketch of him—what a 
Society paper would call an ‘anecdotal photo’—and each fresh 
anecdote seemed to me to exhibit the depraved malignity of the 
beast in a more glaring light, and render the doting admiration 
of the family more astounding than ever. 

‘Did you tell Mr. Weatherhead, Lily, about Bingo’ (Bingo was 
the poodle’s preposterous name) ‘and Tacks? No? Oh, I must 
tell him that—it’ll make him laugh. Tacks is our gardener down 
in the village (d’ye know Tacks?). Well, Tacks was up here the 
other day, nailing up some trellis work at the top of a ladder, and 
all the time there was Master Bingo sitting quietly at the foot 
of it looking on, wouldn’t leave it on any account. Tacks said 
he was quite company for him. Well, at last, when Tacks had 
finished and was coming down, what do you think that rascal 
there did? Just sneaked quietly up behind and nipped him in 
both calves and ran off. Been looking out for that the whole 
time! Ha, ha!—deep that, eh ?’ 

I agreed with an inward shudder that it was very deep, think- 
ing privately that, if this was a specimen of Bingo’s usual’ treat- 
ment of the natives, it would be odd if he did not find himself 
deeper still before—probably jwst before—he died. 

‘Poor faithful old doggie!’ murmured Mrs. Currie ; ‘ he thought 
Tacks was a nasty burglar, didn’t he? he wasn’t going to see 
Master robbed, was he ?’” 

‘Capital house-dog, sir,’ struck in the Colonel. ‘ Gad, I shall 
never forget how he made poor Heavisides run for it the other 
day! Ever met Heavisides of the Bombay Fusiliers? Well, 
Heavisides was staying here, and the dog met him one morning 
as he was coming down from the bath-room. Didn’t recognise 
him in “pyjamas” and a dressing-gown, of course, and made at 
him. He kept poor old Heavisides outside the landing window 
on the top of the cistern for a quarter of an hour, till I had to 
come and raise the siege !’ 

Such were the stories of that abandoned dog’s blunderheaded 
ferocity to which I was forced to listen, while all the time the 
brute sat opposite me on the hearthrug, blinking at me from 
under his shaggy mane, with his evil bleared eyes, and deliberat- 
ing where he would have me when I rose to go. 

This was the beginning of an intimacy which soon displaced 
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all ceremony. It was very pleasant to go in there after dinner, 
even to sit with the Colonel over his claret and hear more stories 
about Bingo, for afterwards I could go into the pretty drawing- 
room and take my tea from Lilian’s hands and listen while she 
played Schubert to us in the summer twilight. 

The poodle was always in the way, to be sure, but even his 
ugly black head seemed to lose some of its ugliness and ferocity 
when Lilian laid her pretty hand on it. 

On the whole I think that the Currie family were well disposed 
towards me; the Colonel considering me as a harmless specimen 
of the average eligible young man—which I certainly was—and 
Mrs. Currie showing me favour for my mother’s sake, for whom 
she had taken a strong liking. 

As for Lilian, I believed I saw that she soon suspected the 
state of my feelings towards her and was not displeased by it. I 
looked forward with some hopefulness to a day when I could 
declare myself with no fear of a repulse. 

But it was a serious obstacle in my path that I could not 
secure Bingo’s good opinion on any terms. The family would 
often lament this pathetically themselves. ‘ You see,’ Mrs. Currie 
would observe in apology, ‘Bingo is a dog that does not attach 
himself easily to strangers ’—though for that matter I thought he 
was unpleasantly ready to attach himself to me. 

I did try hard to conciliate him. I brought him propitiatory 
buns—which was weak and ineffectual, as he ate them with 
avidity, and hated me as bitterly as ever, for he had conceived 
from the first a profound contempt for me and a distrust which 
‘ no blandishments of mine could remove. Looking back now, 
I am inclined to think it was a prophetic instinct that warned 
him of what was to come upon him through my instrumen- 
tality. 

Only his approbation was wanting to establish for me a firm 
footing with the Curries, and perhaps determine Lilian’s wavering 
heart in my direction ; but, though I wooed that inflexible poodle 
with an assiduity I blush to remember, he remained obstinately 
firm. 

Still, day by day, Lilian’s treatment of me was more en- 
couraging ; day by day I gained in the esteem of her uncle and 
aunt ; I began to hope that soon I should be able to disregard 
canine influence altogether. 

Now there was one inconvenience about our villa (besides its 
flavour of suicide) which it is necessary to mention here. By 
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common consent all the cats of the neighbourhood had selected 
our garden for their evening reunions. I fancy that a tortoiseshell 
kitchen cat of ours must have been a sort of leader of local feline 
society—I know she was ‘at home,’ with music and recitations, 
on most evenings. 

My poor mother found this interfere with her after-dinner 
nap, and no wonder, for if a cohort of ghosts had been ‘ shrieking 
and squealing,’ as Calpurnia puts it, in our back garden, or it had 
been fitted up as a créche for a nursery of goblin infants in the 
agonies of teething, the noise could not possibly have been more 
unearthly. 

We sought for some means of getting rid of the nuisance: 
there was poison of course, but we thought it would have an 
invidious appearance and even lead to legal difficulties, if each 
dawn were to discover an assortment of cats expiring in hideous 
convulsions in various parts of the same garden. 

Firearms, too, were open to objection and would scarcely assist 
my mother’s slumbers, so for sofme time we were at a loss for a 
remedy. At last, one day, walking down the Strand, I chanced 
to see (in an evil hour) what struck me as the very thing—it was 
an air-gun of superior construction displayed in a gunsmith’s 
window. I went in at once, purchased it, and took it home in 
triumph ; it would be noiseless,.and would reduce the local 
average of cats without scandal—one or two examples, and feline 
fashion would soon migrate to a more secluded spot. 

I lost no time in putting this to the proof. That same evening 
I lay in wait after dusk at the study window, protecting my 
mother’s repose. As soon as I heard the long-drawn wail, the 
preliminary sputter, and the wild stampede that followed, I let fly 
in the direction of the sound. I suppose I must have something 
of the national sporting instinct in me, for my blood was tingling 
with excitement ; but the feline constitution assimilates lead with- 
out serious inconvenience, and I began to fear that no trophy 
would remain to bear witness to my marksmanship. 

But all at once I made out a dark indistinct form slinking in 
from behind the bushes. I waited till it crossed a belt of light 
which streamed from the back kitchen below me, and then I took 
careful aim and pulled the trigger. 

This time at least I had not failed—there was a smothered 
yell, a rustle—and then silence again. I ran out with the calm 
pride of a successful revenge to bring in the body of my victim, 
and I found underneath a laurel, no predatory tom-cat, but (as 
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the discerning reader will no doubt have foreseen long since) the 
quivering carcase of the Colonel's black poodle ! 

I intend to set down here the exact unvarnished truth, and I 
confess that at first, when I knew what I had done, I was not 
sorry. Iwas quite innocent of any intention of doing it, but I 
felt no regret. I even laughed—madman that I was—at the 
thought that there was the end of Bingo at all events; that im- 
pediment was removed, my weary task of conciliation was over 
for ever ! 

But soon the reaction came; I realised the tremendous nature 
of my deed, and shuddered. I had done that which might banish 
me from Lilian’s side for ever! All unwittingly I had slaughtered 
a kind of sacred beast, the animal around which the Currie house- 
hold had wreathed their choicest affections! How was I to break 
it tothem? Should I send Bingo in with a card tied to his neck 
and my regrets and compliments? That was too much like a 
present of game. Ought I not to carry him in myself? I would 
wreathe him in the best crape, I would put on black for him 
—the Curries would hardly consider a taper and a white sheet, 
or sackcloth and ashes, an excessive form of atonement—but I 
could not grovel to quite such an abject extent. 

I wondered what the Colonel would say. Simple and hearty as 
a general rule, he had a hot temper on occasions, and it made me 
ill as I thought, would he and, worse still, would Lilian believe 
it was really an accident? They knew what an interest I had in 
silencing the deceased poodle—would they believe the simple 
truth? 

I vowed that they should believe me. My genuine remorse 
and the absence of all concealment on my part would speak power- 
fully for me. I would choose a favourable time for my confession ; 
that very evening I would tell all. 

Still I shrank from the duty before me, and as I knelt down 
sorrowfully by the dead form and respectfully composed his 
stiffening limbs, I thought that it was unjust of Fate to place a 
well-meaning man, whose nerves were not of iron, in such a 
position. 

Then, to my horror, I heard a well-known ringing tramp on 
the road outside, and smelt the peculiar fragrance of a Burmese 
cheroot. It was the Colonel himself, who had been taking out 
the doumed Bingo for his usual evening run. 

I don’t know how it was exactly, but a sudden panic came 
over me. I held my breath, and tried to crouch down unseen 
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behind the laurels ; but he had seen me, and came over at once 
to speak to me across the hedge. 

He stood there, not two'yards from his favourite’s body! For- 
tunately it was unusually dark that evening. 

‘Ha, there you are, eh?’ he began heartily ; ‘don’t rise, my 
boy, don’t rise.’ I was trying to put myself in front of the 
poodle, and did not rise—at least, only my hair did. 

‘You're out late, ain’t you?’ he went on; ‘laying out your 
garden, hey?’ 

I could not tell him that I was laying out his poodle! My voice 
shook as, with a guilty confusion that was veiled by the dusk, I 
said it was a fine evening—which it was not. 

‘ Cloudy, sir,’ said the Colonel, ‘cloudy—rain before morning, 
I think. By the way, have you seen anything of my Bingo in 
here ?’ 

This was the turning point. What I ought to have done was to 
say mournfully, ‘ Yes, I’m sorry to say I’ve had a most unfortunate 
accident with him—here he is—the fact is, I’m afraid I’ve shot 
him !’ 

But I couldn’t. I could have told him at my own time, in a 
prepared form of words—but not then. I felt I must use all my 
wits to gain time and fence with the questions. 

‘Why,’ I said, with a leaden airiness, ‘he hasn’t given you the 
slip, has he ?’ 

‘ Never did such a thing in his life!’ said the Colonel warmly ; 
‘he rushed off after a rat or a frog or something a few minutes 
ago, and,as I stopped to light another cheroot I lost sight of him. 
I thought I saw him slip in under your gate, but I’ve been calling 
him from the front there and he won’t come out.’ 

No, and he never would come out anymore. But the Colonel 
must not be told that just yet. I temporised again: ‘If, I said 
unsteadily, ‘if he had slipped in under the gate, I should have 
seen him. Perhaps he took it into his head to run home?’ 

‘Oh, I shall find him on the doorstep, I expect, the knowing 
old scamp! Why, what d’ye think was the last thing he did 
now ?’ 

I could have given him the very latest intelligence; but I 
dared not. However, it was altogether too ghastly to kneel there 
and Jaugh at anecdotes of Bingo told across Bingo’s dead body ; 
I could not stand that! ‘Listen,’ I said suddenly, ‘wasn’t that 
his bark? There again; it seems to come from the front of your 
house, don’t you think ?’ 
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‘ Well,’ said the Colonel, ‘ I’ll go and fasten him up before he’s 
off again. How your teeth are chattering—you’ve caught a chill, 
man—go indoors at once, and, if you feel equal to it, look in half an 
hour later, about grog time, and I’ll tell you all about it. Compli- 
ments to your mother. Don’t forget—about grog time!’ I had 
got rid of him at last, and I wiped my forehead, gasping with 
relief. I would go round in half an hour and. then I should be 
prepared to make my melancholy announcement. For, even then, 
I never thought of any other course, until suddenly it flashed upon 
me with terrible clearness that my miserable shuffling by the hedge 
had made it impossible to tell the truth! I had not told a direct 
lie, to be sure, but then I had given the Colonel the impression 
that I had denied having seen the dog. Many people can appease 
their consciences by reflecting that, whatever may be the effect 
their words produce, they did contrive to steer clear of a downright 
lie. I never quite knew where the distinction lay, morally, but 
there is that feeling—I have it myself. 

Unfortunately, prevarication has this drawback, that, if ever 
the truth comes to light, the prevaricator is in just the same case 
as if he had lied to the most shameless extent, and for a man to 
point out that the words he used contained no absolute falsehood 
will seldom restore confidence. 

I might of course still tell the Colonel of my misfortune, and 
leave him to infer that it had happened after our interview, but the 
poodle was fast becoming cold and stiff, and they would most 
probably suspect the real time of the occurrence. 

And then Lilian would hear that I had told a string of false- 
hoods to her uncle over the dead body of their idolised Bingo—an 
act, no doubt, of abominable desecration, of unspeakable profanity 
in her eyes! 

If it would have been difficult before to prevail on her to accept 
a bloodstained hand, it would be impossible after that. No, I had 
burnt my ships, I was cut off for ever from the straightforward 
course; that one moment of indecision had decided my conduct in 
spite of me—I must go on with it now and keep up the deception 
at all hazards. 

It was bitter. I had always tried to preserve as many of the 
moral principles which had been instilled into me as can be con- 
veniently retained in this grasping world, and it had been my 
pride that, roughly speaking, I had never been guilty of an un- 
mistakable falsehood. 

But henceforth, if I meant to win Lilian, that boast must be 
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relinquished for ever! I should have to lie now with all my 
might, without limit or scruple, to dissemble incessantly, and 
‘ wear a mask,’ as the poet Bunn beautifully expressed it long ago, 
‘over my hollow heart.’ I felt all this keenly—I did not think it 
was right—but what was I to do? 

After thinking all this out very carefully, I decided that my 
only course was to bury the poor animal where he fell and say 
nothing about it. With some vague idea of precaution I first took 
off the silver collar he wore, and then hastily interred him with 
a garden-trowel and succeeded in removing all traces of the 
disaster. 

I fancy I felt a certain relief in the knowledge that there would 
now be no necessity to tell my pitiful story and risk the loss of 
my neighbours’ esteem. 

By-and-by, I thought, I would plant a rose-tree over his 
remains, and some day, as Lilian and I, in the noontide of our 
domestic bliss, stood before it admiring its creamy luxuriance, I 
might (perhaps) find courage to confess that the tree owed some 
of that luxuriance to the long-lost Bingo. 

There was a touch of poetry in this idea that lightened my 
gloom for the moment. 

I need scarcely say that I did not go round to Shuturgarden 
that evening. I was not hardened enough for that yet—my 
manner might betray me, and so I very prudently stayed at 
home. 

But that night my sleep was broken by frightful dreams. I 
was perpetually trying to bury a great gaunt poodle, which would 
persist in rising up through the damp mould as fast as I covered 
him up... . Lilian and I were engaged, and we were in church 
together on Sunday, and the poodle, resisting all attempts to eject 
him, forbade our banns with sepulchral barks. . . . It was our 
wedding-day, and at the critical moment the poodle leaped between 
us and swallowed the ring. ... Or we were at the wedding 
breakfast, and Bingo, a grizzly black skeleton with flaming eyes, 
sat on the cake and would not allow Lilian to cut it. Even the 
rose-tree fancy was reproduced in a distorted form—the tree grew 
and every blossom contained a miniature Bingo, which barked ; 
and as I woke I was desperately trying to persuade the Colonel 
that they were ordinary dog-roses. 

I went up to the office next day with my gloomy secret gnawing 
my bosom, and whatever I did, the spectre of the murdered poodle 
rose before me. For two days after that I dared not go near the 
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Curries, until at last one evening after dinner I forced myself 
to call, feeling that it was really not safe to keep away any 
longer. 

My conscience smote me as I went in. I put on an uncon- 
scious easy manner, which was such a dismal failure that it was 
lucky for me that they were too much engrossed to notice it. 

I never before saw a family so stricken down by a domestic 
misfortune as the group I found in the drawing-room, making a 
dejected pretence of reading or working. We talked at first— 
and hollow talk it was—on indifferent subjects, till I could bear 
it no longer, and plunged boldly into danger. 

‘T don’t see the dog,’ I began. ‘I suppose you—you found 
him all right the other evening, Colonel?’ I wondered as I 
spoke whether they would not notice the break in my voice, but 
they did not. 

‘ Why, the fact is,’ said the Colonel heavily, gnawing his grey 
moustache, ‘we’ve not heard anything of him since: he’s—he’s 
run off!’ 

‘Gone, Mr. Weatherhead ; gone without a word!’ said Mrs. 
Currie plaintively, as if she thought the dog might at least have 
left an address. 

‘I wouldn’t have believed it of him,’ said the Colonel; ‘it has 
completely knocked me over. Haven’t been so cut up for years 
—the ungrateful rascal !’ 

‘Oh, Uncle!’ pleaded Lilian, ‘don’t talk like that; perhaps 
Bingo couldn’t helpit—perhaps some one has s-s-shot him!’ 

‘Shot !’ cried the Colonel angrily. ‘By heaven! if I thought 
there was a villain on earth capable of shooting that poor inoffen- 
sive dog, ’'d——- Why should they shoot him, Lilian? Tell me 
that! I—I hope you won’t let me hear you talk like that again. 
You don’t think he’s shot, eh, Weatherhead ?’ 

I said—Heaven forgive me!—that I thought it highly im- 
probable. 

‘He’s not dead!’ cried Mrs. Currie. ‘If he were dead I 
should know it somehow—I’m sure I should! But I’m certain 
he’s alive. Only last night I had such a beautiful dream about 
him. I thought he came back to us, Mr. Weatherhead, driving 
up in a hansom cab, and he was just the same as ever—only he 
wore blue spectacles, and the shaved part of him was painted a 
bright red. And I woke up with the joy—so, you know, it’s 
sure to come true !’ 

It will be easily understood what torture conversations like 
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these were to me, and how I hated myself as I sympathised and 
spoke encouraging words concerning the dog’s recovery, when I 
knew all the time he was lying hid undermy garden mould. But 
I took it as part of my punishment, and bore it all uncomplain- 
ingly ; practice even made me an adept in the art of consolation— 
I believe E really was a great comfort to them. 

I had hoped that they would soon get over the first bitterness 
of their loss, and that Bingo would be first replaced and then 
forgotten in the usual way; but there seemed no signs of this 
coming to pass. 

The poor Colonel was too plainly fretting himself ill about it ; 
he went pottering about forlornly—advertising, searching, and 
seeing people, but all of course to no purpose, and it told upon 
him. He was more like a man whose only son and heir had been 
stolen, than an Anglo-Indian officer who had lost a poodle. I 
had to affect the liveliest interest in all his inquiries and ex- 
peditions, and to listen to, and echo, the most extravagant 
eulogies of the departed, and the wear and tear of so much 
duplicity made me at last almost as ill as the Colonel him- 
self, 

I could not help seeing that Lilian was not nearly so much 
impressed by my elaborate concern as her relatives; and some- 
times I detected an incredulous look in her frank brown eyes 
that made me very uneasy. Little by little, a rift widened 
between us, until at last in despair I determined to know the 
worst before the time came when it would be hopeless to speak 
at all. I chose a Sunday evening as we were walking across the 
green from church in the golden dusk, and then I ventured to 
speak to her of my love. She heard me to the end, and was 
evidently very much agitated. At last she murmured that it 
could not be, unless—no, it never could be now. 

‘Unless what?’ I asked. ‘ Lilian—Miss Roseblade, some- 
thing has come between us lately: you will tell me what that 
something is, won’t you?’ 

‘Do you want to know really?’ she said, Looking up at me 
through her tears. ‘Then I'll tell you: it—it’s Bingo!’ 

I started back overwhelmed. Did she know all? If not, how 
much did she suspect? I must find out that at once! ‘ What 
about Bingo?’ I managed to pronounce, with a dry tongue. 

‘You never l-loved him when he was here,’ she sobbed ; ‘ you 
know you didn’t!’ 

I was relieved to find it was no worse than this. 
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‘No,’ I said candidly, ‘I did not love Bingo. Bingo didn’t 
love me, Lilian ; he was always looking out for a chance of nipping 
me somewhere. Surely you won’t quarrel with me for that!’ 

‘Not for that,’ she said; ‘only, why do you pretend to be so 
fond of him now, and so anxious to get him back again? Uncle 
John believes you, but J don’t. I can see quite well that you 
wouldn’t be glad to find him. You could find him easily if you 
wanted to!’ 

‘What do you mean, Lilian?’ I said hoarsely. ‘* How could 
I find him?’ Again I feared the worst. 

‘You're in a Government office,’ cried Lilian, ‘and if you 
only chose, you could easily g-get G-Government to find Bingo! 
What’s the use of Government if it can’t do that? Mr. Travers 
would have found him long ago if I’d asked him !’ 

Lilian had never been so childishly unreasonable as this 
before, and yet I loved her more madly than ever; but I did not 
like this allusion to Travers, a rising barrister, who lived with his 
sister in a pretty cottage near the station, and had shown 
symptoms of being attracted by Lilian. 

He was away on circuit just then, luckily, but at least even 
he would have found it a hard task to find Bingo—there was 
comfort in that. 

‘You know that, isn’t just, Lilian,’ I observed. ‘ But only tell 
me what you want me to do?’ 

‘ Bub—bub—bring back Bingo!’ she said. 

‘ Bring back Bingo!’ I criedin horror. ‘ But suppose I can’t— 
suppose he’s out of the country, or—or dead, what then, Lilian ?’ 

‘TI can’t help it,’ she said ; ‘ but I don’t believe he is out of the 
country or dead. And while I see you pretending to Uncle that 
you cared awfully about him, and going on doing nothing at all, 
it makes me think you’re not quite—quite sincere! And I 
couldn’t possibly marry anyone while I thought that of him. 
And I shall always have that feeling unless you find Bingo!’ 

It was of no use to argue with her; I knew Lilian by that 
time. With her pretty caressing manner ‘she united a latent 
obstinacy which it was hopeless to attempt to shake. I feared, 
too, that she was not quite certain as yet whether she cared for 
me or not, and that this condition of hers was an expedient to 
gain time. 

I left her with a heavy heart. Unless I proved my worth by 
bringing back Bingo within a very short time, Travers would 
probably have everything hisown way. And Bingo was dead! 
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However, I took heart. I thought that perhaps if I could 
succeed by my earnest efforts in persuading Lilian that I really 
was doing all in my power to recover the poodle, she might relent 
in time, and dispense with his actual production. 

So, partly with this object, and partly to appease the remorse 
which now revived and stung me deeper than before, I undertook 
long and weary pilgrimages after office hours. I spent many 
pounds in advertisements; I interviewed dogs of every size, 
colour, and breed, and of course I took care to keep Lilian 
informed of each successive failure. But still her heart was not 
touched, she was firm ; if I went on like that, she told me I was 
certain to find Bingo one day—then, but not before, would her 
doubts be set at rest. 

I was walking one day through the somewhat squalid district 
which lies between Bow Street and High Holborn, when I saw, in 
a small theatrical costumier’s window, a handbill stating that a 
black poodle had ‘ followed a gentleman’ on a certain date, and if 
not claimed and the finder remunerated before a stated time, 
would be sold to pay expenses. 

I went in and got a copy of the bill to show Lilian, and 
although by that time I scarcely dared to look a poodle in the 
face, I thought I would go to the address given and see the 
animal, simply to be able to tell Lilian I had done so. 

The gentleman whom the dog had very unaccountably followed 
was a certain Mr. William Blagg, who kept a little shop near 
Endell Street, and called himself a bird-fancier, though I should 
scarcely have credited him with the necessary imagination. He 
was an evil-browed ruffian in a fur cap, with a broad broken nose 
and little shifty red eyes, and after I had told him what I wanted, 
he took me through a horrible little den, stacked with piles of 
wooden, wire, and wicker prisons, each quivering with restless, 
twittering life, and then out into a back yard, in which were two 
or three rotten old kennels and tubs. ‘That there’s him,’ he 
said, jerking his thumb to the farthest tub; ‘follered me all the 
way ’ome from Kihsington Gardings, he did. Kim out, will 
yer?’ 

And out of the tub there crawled slowly, with a snuffling 
whimper and a rattling of his chain, the identical dog I had slain 
a few evenings before ! 

At least, so I thought for a moment, and felt as if I had seen 
a spectre ; the resemblance was so exact—in size, in every detail, 
even to the little clumps of hair about the hind parts, even to the 
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lop of half an ear, this dog might have been the ‘ doppel-giinger’ 
of the deceased Bingo. I suppose, after all, one black poodle is 
very like any other black poodle of the same size, but the likeness 
startled me. 

I think it was then that the idea occurred to me that here 
was a miraculous chance of securing the sweetest girl in the whole 
world, and at the same time atoning for my wrong by bringing 
back gladness with me to Shuturgarden. It only needed a little 
boldness ; one last deception, and I could embrace truthfulness 
once more. 

Almost unconsciously, when my guide turned round and asked 
‘Is that there dawg yourn ?’ I said hurriedly: ‘ Yes, yes—that’s 
the dog I want, that—that’s Bingo!’ 

‘He don’t seem to be a puttin’ of ’isself out about seeing you 
again,’ observed Mr. Blagg, as the poodle studied me with a calm 
interest. 

‘Oh, he’s not exactly my dog, you see,’ I said; ‘ he belongs to 
a friend of mine!’ 

He gave me a quick furtive glance. ‘Then maybe you’re mis- 
took about him,’ he said ; ‘and I can’t run no risks. I was a goin’ 
down in the country this ’ere werry evenin’ to see a party as lives 
at Wistaria Willa,—he’s been a hadwertisin about a black poodle, 
he has!’ 

‘But look here,’ I said, ‘ that’s me.’ 

He gave me a curious leer. ‘ No offence, you know, guv’nor,’ 
he said, ‘but I should wish for some evidence as to that afore I 
part with a vallyable dawg like this ’ere !’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘here’s one of my cards; will that do for 
you?’ 

He took it and spelt it out with a pretence of great caution, 
but I saw well enough that the old scoundrel suspected that if I 
had lost a dog at all, it was not this particular dog. ‘Ah,’ he said, 
as he put it in his pocket, ‘if I part with him to you, I must be 
cleared of all risks. I can’t afford to get into trouble about no 
mistakes. Unless you likes to leave him for a day or two, you 
must pay accordin’, you see.’ 

I wanted to get the hateful business over as soon as possible. 
I did not care what I paid—Lilian was worth all the expense! I 
said I had no doubt myself as to the real ownership of the animal, 
but I would give him any sum in reason, and would remove the 
dog at once. 

And so we settled it, I paid him an extortionate sum, and came 
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away with a duplicate poodle, a canine counterfeit which I hoped 
to pass off at Shuturgarden as the long-lost Bingo. 

I know it was wrong—it even came unpleasantly near dog steal- 
ing—but I was a desperate man. I saw Lilian gradually slipping 
away from me, I knew that nothing short of this could ever recall 
her, I was sorely tempted, I had gone far on the same road already, 
it was the old story of being hung for a sheep. Andsol fell. 

Surely some who read this will be generous enough to consider 
the peculiar state of the case, and mingle a little pity with their 
contempt. ; 

I was dining in town that evening and took my purchase home 
by a late train ; his demeanour was grave and intensely respectable ; 
he was not the animal to commit himself by any flagrant indis- 
cretion—he was gentle and tractable, too, and in all respects an 
agreeable contrast in character to the original. ‘Still, it may have 
been the after-dinner workings of conscience, but I could not help 
fancying that I saw a certain look in the creature’s eyes, as if he 
were aware that he was required to connive at a fraud, and rather 
resented it. 

If he would only be good enough to back me up! Fortunately, 
however, he was such a perfect facsimile of the outward Bingo, 
that the risk of detection was really inconsiderable. 

* When I got him home, I put Bingo’s silver collar round his 
neck—congratulating myself on my forethought in preserving it, 
and took him in to see my mother. She accepted him as what 
he seemed, without the slightest misgiving ; but this, though it 
encouraged me to go on, was not decisive, the spurious poodle 
would have to encounter the scrutiny of those who knew every 
tuft on the genuine animal’s body ! 

Nothing would have induced me to undergo such an ordeal as 
that of personally restoring him to the Curries. We gave him 
supper, and tied him up on the lawn, where he howled dolefully 
all night, and buried bones. 

The next morning I wrote a note to Mrs. Currie, expressing 
my pleasure at being able to restore the lost one, and another to 
Lilian, containing only the words, ‘ Will you believe now that I am 
sincere?’ Then I tied both round the poodle’s neck and dropped 
him over the wall into the Colonel’s garden just before I started to 
catch my train to town. 

* * * * * * # 

I had an anxious walk home from the station that evening ; 

I went round by the longer way, trembling the whole time lest I 
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should meet any of the Currie household, to which I felt myself 
entirely unequal just then. I could not rest until I knew whether 
my fraud had succeeded, or if the poodle to which I had entrusted my 
fate had basely betrayed me ; but my suspense was happily ended as 
soon as I entered my mother’s room. ‘You can’t think how de- 
lighted those poor Curries were to see Bingo again,’ she said at once, 
and they said such charming things about you, Algy—Lilian, parti- 
cularly—quite affected she seemed, poor child! And they wanted 
you to go round and dine there and be thanked to-night, but at 
last I persuaded them to come to us instead. And they're going to 
bring the dog to make friends. Oh, and I met Frank Travers ; he’s 
back from circuit again now, so Iasked him in too, to meet them!’ 

I drew a deep breath of relief. I had played a desperate game— 
but I had won! I could have wished, to be sure, that my mother 
had not thought of bringing in Travers on that of all evenings— 
but I hoped that I could defy him after this. 

The Colonel and his people were the first to arrive; he and his 
wife being so effusively grateful that they made me very uncom- 
fortable indeed; Lilian met me with downcast eyes, and the faint- 
est possible blush, but she said nothing just then. Five minutes 
afterwards, when she and I were alone together in the conservatory, 
where I had brought her on pretence of showing a new begonia, she 
laid her hand on my sleeve and whispered, almost shyly, ‘ Mr. 
Weatherhead,—Algernon! Can you ever forgive me for being so 
cruel and unjust to you?’ And I replied that, upon the whole, I 
could. 

We were not in that conservatory long, but, before- we left it, 
beautiful Lilian Roseblade had consented to make my life happy. 
When we re-entered the drawing-room, we found Frank Travers, 
who had been told the story of the recovery, and I noticed his jaws 
fall as he glanced at our faces, and noted the triumphant smile 
which I have no doubt mine wore, and the tender dreamy look in 
Lilian’s soft eyes. Poor Travers, I was sorry for him, although I 
was not fond of him. Travers was a good type of the rising young 
Common Law barrister ; tall, not bad-looking, with keen dark eyes, 
black whiskers, and the mobile forensic mouth, which can express 
every shade of feeling, from deferential assent to cynical incredu- 
lity ; possessed, too, of an endless flow of conversation that was 
decidedly agreeable, if a trifle too laboriously so, he had been a 
dangerous rival. But all that was over now—he saw it him- 
self at once, and during dinner sank into dismal silence, gazing 
pathetically at Lilian, and sighing almost obtrusively between the 
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courses. His stream of small talk seemed to have been cut off at 
the main. 

‘You’ve done a kind thing, Weatherhead,’ said the Colonel. 
‘I can’t tell you all that dog is to me and how I missed the poor 
beast. I’d quite given up all hope of ever seeing him again, and 
all the time there was Weatherhead, Mr. Travers, quietly search- 
ing all London till he found him! I shan’t forget it. It shows a 
really kind feeling.’ 

I saw by Travers’s face that he was telling himself he would have 
found fifty Bingos in half the time—if he had only thought of it ; 
he smiled a melancholy assent to all the Colonel said, and then 
began to study me with an obviously depreciatory air. 

‘You can’t think,’ I heard Mrs. Currie telling my mother, 
‘ how really towching it was to see poor dear Bingo’s emotion at 
seeing all the old familiar objects again! He went up and sniffed 
at them all in turn, quite plainly recognising everything. And 
he was quite put out to find that we had moved his favourite 
ottoman out of the drawing-room. But he ¢s so penitent, too, 
and so ashamed of having run away; he hardly dares to come 
when John calls him, and he kept under a chair in the hall all 
the morning—he wouldn’t come in here either, so we had to leave 
him in your garden.’ 

‘He’s been sadly out of spirits all day,’ said Lilian; ‘he 
hasn’t bitten one of the tradespeople.’ 

‘Oh, he’s all right, the rascal!’ said the Colonel, cheerily ; 
‘he'll be after the cats again as well as ever in a day or two.’ 

‘ Ah, those cats!’ said my poor innocent mother. ‘ Algy, you 
haven’t tried the air-gun on them again lately, have you? They’re 
worse than ever.’ 

I troubled the Colonel to pass the claret; Travers laughed for 
the first time. ‘That’s a good idea,’ he said, in that carrying 
‘ bar-mess ’ voice of his; ‘an air-gun for cats, ha, ha! Make good 
bags, eh, Weatherhead?’ I said that I did, very good bags, and 
felt I was getting painfully red in the face. 

‘Oh, Algy is an excellent shot—quite a sportsman,’ said my 
mother. ‘I remember, oh, long ago, when we lived at Hammer- 
smith, he had a pistol, and he used to strew crumbs in the garden 
for the sparrows, and shoot at them out of the pantry window; 
he frequently hit one.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Colonel, not much impressed by these sport- 
ing reminiscences, ‘don’t go rolling over our Bingo by mistake, 
you know, Weatherhead, my boy. Not but what you’ve a sort of 
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right after this—only don’t. I wouldn’t go through it all twice 
for anything.’ 

‘If you really won’t take any more wine,’ I said hurriedly, 
addressing the Colonel and Travers, ‘suppose we all go out and 
have our coffee on the lawn? It—it will be cooler there.’ For it 
was getting very hot indoors, I thought. 

I left Travers to amuse the ladies—he could do no more harm 
now; and taking the Colonel aside, I seized the opportunity, as 
we strolled up and down the garden path, to ask his consent to 
Lilian’s engagement tome. He gave it cordially. ‘There’s not 
a man in England,’ he said, ‘that I’d sooner see her married to, 
after to-day. You're a quiet steady young fellow, and you’ve a 
good kind heart. As for the money, that’s neither here nor there ; 
Lilian won’t come to you without a penny, you know. But really, 
my boy, you can hardly believe what it is to my poor wife and me 
to see that dog. Why, bless my soul, look at him now! What’s 
the matter with him, eh ?’ 

To my unutterable horror I saw that that miserable poodle, 
after begging unnoticed at the tea-table for some time, had 
retired to an open space before it, where he was now industriously 
standing on his head. 

We gathered round and examined the animal curiously, as he 
continued to balance himself gravely in his abnormal position. 
‘Good gracious, John,’ cried Mrs. Currie, ‘I never saw Bingo do 
such a thing before in his life! * 

‘Very odd,’ said the Colonel, putting up his glasses ; ‘never 
learnt that from me.’ 

‘I tell you what I fancy it is,’ I suggested wildly. ‘ You see, 
he was always a sensitive, excitable animal, and perhaps the—the 
sudden joy of his return has gone to his head—wupset him, you 
know.’ 

They seemed disposed to accept this solution, and indeed I 
believe they would have credited Bingo with every conceivable 
degree of sensibility; but I felt myself that if this unhappy 
animal had many more of these accomplishments I was undone, 
for the original Bingo had never been a dog of parts. 

‘It’s very odd,’ said Travers reflectively, as the dog recovered 
his proper level ; ‘ but I always thought that it was half the right 
ear that Bingo had lost?’ 

‘So it is, isn’t it?’ said the Colonel. ‘Left,eh? Well, I 
thought myself it was the right.’ 

My heart almost stopped with terror—I had altogether for- 
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gotten that. I hastened to set the point at rest. ‘Oh, it was 
the left,’ I said positively; ‘I know it because I remember so 
particularly thinking how odd it was that it should be the left 
ear, and not the right!’ I told myself this should be positively 
my last lie. 

‘Why odd?’ asked Frank Travers, with his most offensive 
Socratic manner. 

‘ My dear fellow, I can’t tell you,’ I said impatiently; ‘ every- 
thing seems odd when you come to think at all about it.’ 

‘ Algernon,’ said Lilian later on, ‘ will you tell Aunt Mary and 
Mr. Travers, and—and me, how it was you came to find Bingo? 
Mr. Travers is quite anxious to hear all about it.’ 

I could not very well refuse; I sat down and told the story, 
all my own way. I painted Blagg, perhaps, rather bigger and 
blacker than life, and described an exciting scene, in which I 
recognised Bingo by his collar in the streets, and claimed and bore 
him off then and there in spite of all opposition. 

I had the inexpressible pleasure of seeing Travers grind- 
ing his teeth with envy as I went on, and feeling Lilian’s soft, 
slender hand glide silently into mine as I told my tale in the 
twilight. 

All at once, just as I reached the climax, we heard the poodle 
barking furiously at the hedge which separated my garden from 
the road. ‘There’s a foreign-looking man staring over the hedge,’ 
said Lilian; ‘ Bingo always did hate foreigners.’ 

There certainly was a swarthy man there, and, though I had 
no reason for it then, somehow my heart died within me at the 
sight of him. 

‘ Don’t be alarmed, sir,’ cried the Colonel ; ‘the dog won’t bite 
you, unless there’s a hole in the hedge anywhere.’ 

The stranger took off his small straw hat with a sweep. ‘Ah, 
I am not afraid,’ he said, and his accent proclaimed him a French- 
man; ‘he is not enrage at me. May I ask, is it pairmeet to 
speak wiz Misterre Vezzered ?’ ; 

I felt I must deal with this person alone, for I feared the 
worst, and asking them to excuse me, I went to the hedge and 
faced the Frenchman with the frightful calm of despair. He was 
a short, stout little man, with blue cheeks, sparkling black eyes, 
and a vivacious walnut-coloured countenance; he wore a short 
black alpaca coat and a large white cravat with an immense oval 
malachite brooch in the centre of it, which I mention because I 
found myself staring mechanically at it during the interview. 
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‘My name is Weatherhead,’ I began, with the bearing of a 
detected pickpocket. ‘Can I be of any service to you?’ 

‘Of a great service,’ he said emphatically; ‘ you can restote 
to me the poodle vich I see zere !’ 

Nemesis had called at last in the shape of a rival claimant. I 
staggered for an instant; then I said, ‘Oh, I think you are under 
a mistake—that dog is not mine.’ 

‘I know it,’ he said; ‘zere ’as been leetle mistake, so if ze dog 
is not to you, you give him back to me, hein?’ 

‘I tell you, I said, ‘that poodle belongs to the gentleman 
over there.’ And I pointed to the Colonel, seeing that it was 
best now to bring him into the affair without delay. 

‘You are wrong,’ he said doggedly ; ‘ze poodle is my poodle ! 
And I was direct to you—it is your name on ze carte?’ And he 
presented me with that fatal card which I had been foolish enough 
to give to Blagg as a proof of my identity. I saw it all now; the 
old villain had betrayed me, and to earn a double reward had put 
the real owner on my track. 

I decided to call the Colonel at once and attempt to brazen it 
out with the help of his sincere belief in the dog. 

‘Eh, what’s that; what’s it all about?’ said the Colonel, 
bustling up, followed at intervals by the others. 

The Frenchman raised his hat again. ‘I do not vant to make 
trouble,’ he began, ‘but zere is leetle mistake. My word of 
honour, sare, I see my own poodle in your garden. Ven I appeal 
to zis gentilman to restore ’im he reffer me to you.’ 

‘You must allow me to know my own dog, sir,’ said the Colonel. 
‘Why, I’ve had him from a pup. Bingo, old boy, you know your 
master, don’t you ?’ 

But the brute ignored him altogether, and began to leap wildly 
at the hedge, in frantic efforts to join the Frenchman. It needed 
no Solomon to decide his ownership ! 

‘I tell you, you ’ave got ze wrong poodle—it is my own dog, 
my Azor! He remember me well, you see? I lose him it is 
three, four days. . . . I see a nottice zat he is found, and ven I 
go to ze address, zey tell me, “ Oh, he is claim, he is gone wiz a 
strangaire who has advertise.” Zey show me ze placard, I follow 
ere, and ven I arrive, I see my poodle in ze garden before me!’ 

‘ But look here,’ said the Colonel impatiently ; ‘it’s all very well 
to say that, but how can you prove it? I give you my word 
that the dog belongs to me! You must prove your claim, eh, 
Travers ?’ 
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‘ Yes,’ said Travers judicially, ‘mere assertion is no proof: it’s 
oath against oath, at present.’ 

‘ Attend an instant—your poodle was he ’ighly train, was he 
well instruct—a dog viz tricks, eh ?’ 

‘ No, he’s not,’ said the Colonel ; ‘I don’t like to see dogs taught 
to play the fool—there’s none of that nonsense about him, 
sir!’ 

‘ Ah, remark him well, then. Azor, mon chou, danse donc!’ 

And on the foreigner’s whistling a lively air, that infernal 
poodle rose on his hind legs and danced solemnly about half-way 
round the garden! We inside followed his movements with dis- 
may. ‘Why, dash it all!’ cried the disgusted Colonel, ‘he’s 
dancing along like a d——d mountebank! But it’s my Bingo 
for all that !’ 

‘You are not convince? You shall see more. Azor, ici, Bees- 
marck, Azor!’ (the poodle barked ferociously). ‘Gambetta!’ (he 
wagged his tail and began to leap with joy). ‘ Meurs pour la 
Patrie !’—and the too accomplished animal rolled over as if killed 
in battle! 

‘Where could Bingo have picked up so much French?’ cried 
Lilian incredulously. 

‘Or so much French history ?’ added that serpent Travers. 

‘Shall I command ’im to jomp, or reverse ‘imself? ’ inquired 
the obliging Frenchman. 

‘ We’ve seen that, thank you,’ said the Colonel gloomily. * Upon 
my word, I don’t know what to think. It can’t be that that’s not 
my Bingo after all—I’ll never believe it!’ 

I tried a last desperate stroke. ‘ Will you come round to the 
front?’ I said to the Frenchman; ‘I'll let you in, and we can 
discuss the matter quietly.’ Then, as we walked back together, I 
asked him eagerly what he would take to abandon his claims and 
let the Colonel think the poodle was his after all. 

He was furious—he considered himself insulted; with great 
emotion he informed me that the dog was the pride of his life 
(it seems to be the mission of black poodles to serve as domestic 
comforts of this priceless kind !), that he would not part with him 
for twice his weight in gold. 

‘ Conceive,’ he began as we joined the others, ‘ zat zis gentilman 
’ere ’as offer me money for ze dog! He agrees zat it is to me, you 
see? Ver well zen, zere is no more to be said!’ 

‘Why, Weatherhead, have you lost faith too, then?’ said the 
Colonel. 
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I saw that it was no good—all I wanted now was to get out of 
it creditably and get rid of the Frenchman. ‘I’m sorry to say,’ I 
replied, ‘that I’m afraid I’ve been deceived by the extraordinary 
likeness. I don’t think, on reflection, that that is Bingo!’ 

‘ What do you think, Travers ?’ asked the Colonel. 

‘ Well, since you ask me,’ said Travers, with quite unnecessary 
dryness, ‘ I never did think so.’ 

‘Nor I, said the Colonel; ‘I thought from the first that was 
never my Bingo. Why, Bingo would make two of that beast !’ 

And Lilian and her aunt both protested that they had had their 
doubts from the first. 

‘Zen you pairmeet zat I remove ’im?’ said the Frenchman. 

‘ Certainly,’ said the Colonel ; and after some apologies on our 
part for the mistake, he went off in triumph, with the detestable 
poodle frisking after him. 

When he had gone the Colonel laid his hand kindly on my 
shoulder. ‘Don’t look so cut up about it, my boy,’ he said; ‘ you 
did your best—there was a sort of likeness, to anyone who didn’t 
know Bingo as we did.’ 

Just then the Frenchman again appeared at the hedge. ‘A 
thousand pardons,’ he said, ‘ bot I find zis upon my dog—it is not 
tome. Allow me to restore it viz many compliments.’ 

It was Bingo’s collar. Travers took it from his hand and 
brought it to us. 

‘This was on the dog when you stopped that fellow, didn’t you 
say?’ he asked me. 

One more lie—and I was so weary of falsehood! ‘ Y-yes,’ I 
said reluctantly, ‘that was so.’ 

‘Very extraordinary,’ said Travers; ‘ that’s the wrong poodle 
beyond a doubt, but when he’s found, he’s wearing the right dog’s 
collar! Now how do you account for that ?’ : 

‘ My good fellow,’ I said impatiently, ‘I’m not in the witness 
box. I can’t account for it. It—it’s a mere coincidence !’ 

‘But look here, my dear Weatherhead,’ argued Travers (whether 
in good faith or not I never could quite make out), ‘ don’t you see 
what a tremendously important link it is? Here’s a dog who (as 
I understand the facts) had a silver collar, with his name engraved 
on it, round his neck at the time he was lost. Here’s that identical 
collar turning up soon afterwards round the neck of a totally 
different dog! We must follow this up; we must get at the 
bottom of it somehow! With a clue like this, we’re sure to find 
out, either the dog himself, or what’s become of him! Just try 
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to recollect exactly what happened, there’s a good fellow. This is 
just the sort of thing I like!’ 

It was the sort of thing I did not enjoy at all. ‘ You must 
excuse me to-night, Travers,’ I said uncomfortably ; ‘ you see, just 
now it’s rather a sore subject for me—and I’m not feeling very 
well!’ Iwas grateful just then for a reassuring glance of pity 
and confidence from: Lilian’s sweet eyes which revived my drooping 
spirits for the moment. 

‘Yes, we'll go into it to-morrow, Travers,’ said the Colonel ; 
‘and then—hullo, why, there’s that confounded Frenchman again!’ 

It was indeed; he came prancing back delicately, with a 
malicious enjoyment on his wrinkled face. ‘Once more I return 
to apologise,’ he said. ‘My poodle ’as ’ad ze grave indiscretion to 
make a very big ’ole at ze bottom of ze garden!’ 

I assured him that it was of no consequence. ‘Perhaps,’ he 
replied, looking steadily at me through his keen half-shut eyes, 
‘you vill not say zat ven you regard ze ole. And you others, 
I spik to you: somtimes von loses a somzing vich is qvite near 
all ze time. It is ver droll, eh ? my vord, ha, ha, ha!’ And he 
ambled off, with an aggressively fiendish laugh that chilled my 
blood. 

‘What the dooce did he mean by that, eh ?’ said the Colonel 
blankly. 

‘Don’t know,’ said Travers; ‘suppose we go and inspect the 
hole?’ 

But before that I had contrived to draw near it myself, in 
deadly fear lest the Frenchman’s last words had contained some 
innuendo which I had not understood. 

It was light enough still for me to see something, at the 
unexpected horror of which I very nearly fainted. 

That thrice accursed poodle which I had been insane enough to 
attempt to foist upon the Colonel must, it seems, have buried his 
supper the night before very near the spot in which I had laid 
Bingo, and his attempts to exhume his bone had brought the 
remains of my victim to the surface ! 

There the corpse lay, on the very top of the excavations. 
Time had not, of course, improved its appearance, which was 
ghastly in the extreme, but still plainly recognisable by the eye 
of affection. 

‘It’s a very ordinary hole,’ I gasped, putting myself before 


it and trying to turn them back. ‘Nothing in it—nothing 
at all!’ 
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‘Except one Algernon Weatherhead, Esq., eh?’ whispered 
Travers jocosely in my ear. 

‘No, but,’ persisted the Colonel, advancing, ‘look here! Has 
the dog damaged any of your shrubs?’ 

‘No, no!’ I cried, piteously, ‘ quite the reverse. Let’s all go 
indoors now; it’s getting so cold!’ 

‘ See, there is a shrub or something uprooted!’ said the Colonel, 
still coming nearer that fatal hole. ‘Why, hullo, look there! 
What’s that ?’ 

Lilian, who was by his side, gave a slight scream. ‘ Uncle,’ she 
cried, ‘ it looks like—like Bingo !’ 

The Colonel turned suddenly upon me. ‘Do you hear?’ he 
demanded, in a choked voice. ‘ You hear what she says? Can’t 
you speak out? Is that our Bingo?’ 

I gave it up at last ; I only longed to be allowed to crawl away 
under something! ‘Yes,’ I said in a dull whisper, as I sat down 
heavily on a garden seat, ‘yes . . . that’s Bingo . . . misfortune 

- shoot him . . . quite an accident !’ 

There was a terrible explosion after that; they saw at last how 
I had deceived them, and put the very worst construction upon 
everything. Even now I writhe impotently at times, and my 
cheeks smart and tingle with humiliation, as I recall that scene 
-—the Colonel’s very plain speaking, Lilian’s passionate reproaches 
and contempt, and her aunt’s speechless prostration of disappoint- 
ment. 

I made no attempt to defend myself; I was not perhaps the 
complete villain they deemed me, but I felt dully that no doubt 
it all served me perfectly right. 

Still I do not think I am under any obligation to put it all 
down in black and white here. 

Travers had vanished at the first opportunity—whether out of 
delicacy, or the fear of breaking out into unseasonable mirth, I 
cannot say; and shortly afterwards the others came to where I sat 
silent with bowed head, and bade me a stern and final fare- 
well. 

And then, as the last gleam of Lilian’s white dress vanished 
down the garden path, I laid my head down on the table amongst 
the coffee-cups and cried like a beaten child. 

* * * * * * * 

I got leave as soon as I could and went abroad. The morning 
after my return I noticed, while shaving, that there was a small 
square marble tablet placed against the wall of the Colonel’s 
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garden. I got my operd-glass and read—and pleasant reading it 
was—the following inscription :— 


IN AFFECTIONATE MEMORY 
OF 
BINGO, 
SECRETLY AND CRUELLY PUT TO DEATH, 
IN COLD BLOOD, 
BY A 
NEIGHBOUR AND FRIEND. 
JUNE, 1881. 


If this explanation of mine ever reaches my neighbours’ eyes, 
I humbly hope they will have the humanity either to take away 
or tone down that tablet. They cannot conceive what I suffer, 
when curious visitors insist, as they do every day, in spelling out 
the words from our windows, and asking me countless questions 
about them ! 

Sometimes I meet the Curries about the village, and, as they 
pass me with averted heads, I feel myself growing crimson. 
Travers is almost always with Lilian now. He has given hera 
dog—a fox-terrier—and they take ostentatiously elaborate pre- 
cautions to keep it out of my garden. 

I should like to assure them here that they need not be under 
any alarm. I have shot one dog. 


F, ANSTEY. 
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